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PROGRESS OF BRAHMA-VIDYA FROM THE 
UPANISADS TO THE SOTRAS: 

TJmesha Chandra Bhattacharya, University of Dacca. 

I 

The interesting suggestion has heen made by a Bengali 
writer that the various schools of Vedanta that we find 
blooming forth after the Sutras, with the different Bhasyas 
had already been in existence even before the Sutras were 
composed 1 . The same idea has been expressed by V. S. 
Ghate also in his book The Vedanta, (p. 51). In itself the 
suggestion does not mean very much and need not be contro¬ 
verted. For, it can be easily understood that the germs of 
the various systems were contained in the utterances of the 
Upanisads themselves. The Upanisads were brief in their 
expression and sometimes even cryptic; and were capable 
of more than one interpretation. Besides, the very fact 
that all the different schools ultimately relied or professed 
to rely on the texts of the Upanisads, is itself an evidence 
that these texts could be strained or twisted to yield more 
than one meaning. So, in a sense it is literally true that 
all the schools of Vedantic philosophy were in existence 
before the Sutras. 

Not only can the germs of the different schools be 
traced in the Upanisads themselves, but if we recollect the 
fact that the Upanisads were not a sealed book for the 
centuries lying between their appearance and the composi¬ 
tion of the Sutras—that there had been other interpreters 
of the philosophy of the Upanisads who preceded the 


(1) Svami Prajnanananda —History of Yefiantism (in Bengali), p.Q9, 
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author of the Yedanta-Sutras, then, we may even admit 
that all of them did not follow the identical line of inter¬ 
pretation. And if a difference in the lines of interpretation 
is conceivable, then it is also conceivable that the diversity 
that has manifested itself in the schools after the Sutras, 
was potentially in existence even before them. So far there 
is no difficulty in agreeing with the writers quoted above. 
The schools of Vedanta were in existence even before the 
Sutras. The Upanisads continued to be studied and in¬ 
terpreted even before the Sutras and all interpreters did 
not agree in all points. 

But this, after all, means only a potential existence for 
them. A school implies more than a mere passing inter¬ 
pretation placed on some isolated texts or other: the 
difference between one school of Vedanta, and another, 
as we know them, is much deeper and more fundamental 
than a difference in the interpretation of individual texts. 
In this sense, therefore, it is difficult to admit that real, 
full-fledged schools were actually established previous to the 
composition of the Sutras. We have not got evidence 
enough for such a categorical conclusion. If there had 
been such schools, the existing Sutras would have been 
more unambiguous in their attitude; and traces of the con¬ 
test with, and final conquest of, those other schools would 
not havh been altogether wanting in them. But, in the 
first place, we do not think that the Sutras are quite defi¬ 
nite in their leanings towards any particular school 1 . 
In the second place, the Sutras do not look like the surviv¬ 
ing fittest among a number of contending systems of inter¬ 
pretation of Upanisadic philosophy. The war lhat they 


(1) Ct Ghate, op. cit. pp.'181-183, 
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wage against rival systems like the Saiikhya, is quite mani¬ 
fest ; but no such war against other systems of interpreta¬ 
tion has left any trace in them. The probability, there¬ 
fore, is that there was no such war: no such rival schools 
of interpretation really existed. It is even difficult to say 
that many synthetic studies of the Upanisadic literature 
as a whole were attempted before the author of the 
Sutras. 

But at the same time, we cannot ignore the fact that the 
individual books of the Upanisads continued to be studied 
and interpreted in their respective S dkhds of the Vedas. We 
frequently come across the Upanisadic scholar—the scholar 
who specialised in the Upanisad branch of &ruti literature. 
He is sometimes spoken of as the Brahmavadin, sometimes 
as the Rahasya-vid and sometimes by other equivalent 
names He was a respected Brahmin in society, both for 
his scholarship as well as for his rank as a Brahmin 1 . 
That the Upanisads as an important part of Sruti litera¬ 
ture had to be studied, is clear enough. And that all the 
important tiakhds of the Vedas had their own independent 
Upanisasds is also certain. But at the same time, it seems 
equally certain that an ordinary Brahmin would, in the 
first instance, study the Upanisad of his own &dklid; it is 
not at all evident that, before the author of the Brahma- 
sutras, there were many Upanisadic scholars who attempted 
synthesis of all the Upadisads. And, strictly speaking, 
schools of Vedanta do not appear to have been in existence 
before the composition of Sutras of Badarayana, as has 
been already pointed out. Yet, on the other hand, though 
the study was mainly confined to the Upanisad of each 


(1) Indian Historical Quarterly, September, 1927, p, 443. 
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scho ar S own Sakha, there were certainly a large number of 

thev Th “ d ! atCrpreterS - And n is not inconceivable that 
< id “ ot 1 alwa ^ a S ree - So, the possibilities of a diver¬ 
sity ot schools were already there. 

Indeed, it seems too much to think that the Sutras of 

0| j a ~ lnt ° b ei ng as a full-fledged system all at 
once. *or did they come immediately after the Upanisads. 
A con^derable time must have elapsed between the'one 
and the other; and it is impossible to think that the whole 
of this period was an absolute blank On the contrary 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Sutras, as they have 
come down to us, assumed their present form through 
successive stages, some of which can be traced even now 1 . 
Not only this, but it is even reasonable to think that, apart 
from the gradual evolution of the Sutras as we see them 
now, the author of the nucleus of these Sutras even was 
not furrowing a virgin sod. Other tentative attempts ’must 
have been made before him to construct a philosophy of 
the Upamsads. They were either overshadowed by the 
existing Sutras and forgotten, or, were merged and unified 
in them in any case, they have not come down to us. But 

it is unthinkable that no other attempt at synthesis of the 

Upamsads, however imperfect, was made before Badara- 
yana. 

The study of the Upanisads was, broadly speaking, a 
study for each Sakha. But the difference between the 
Upamsad of one Sakha and that of another, was very 
seldom fundamental: and some minds were always there 
gifted with a breadth of vision and power of imagination’ 

in the proceedfngs ofVth Oriental Conference, *** Evo,ution °f Vcdanta-sulras 
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who could see the underlying unity of thought in the 
various Upanisads and who could thus think of them as 
teaching but one philosophy. It would be too much to 
regard them as founders of schools in the-same sense as 
those that came after Badarayana; but still they were there 
and they led up to the great land mark in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Upanisads, viz., the Sutras of Badarayana. Most 
of these thinkers and teachers have been forgotten, except 
those whose names have been preserved in the Brahma¬ 
sutras themselves. An account of their teachings and 
general learnings as philosophers, can be attempted by an 
analysis of the questions in connection with which they are 
referred to in the Brahma-sutras. This will also give us 
an idea of the progress of Brahmavidya from the Upanisads 
to the Sutras. 


It should not be forgotten here that our information 
about these writers is drawn almost exclusively from the 
Brahmasutras themselves. Some of these names occur 
elsewhere also, but there they are mentioned only as indivi¬ 
duals • little is given of their teachings as philosophers («. g. 
Jaimini in Mbh.i. 63.d9.). And reference to them in the 
Brahmasutras also does not definitely determine their time ; 
it only shows that they were not posterior to the author of 
those Sutras. Whether they preceded him, and if so, by 
what distance of time, or whether they or any of them were 
only contemporaneous with him, is more than can be definite¬ 
ly settled. 


It must also be noted here that to the earlier interpreters 
of Brahma-vidya, the whole of Sruti literature presented tt- 
self as more or less one mass ; and the sharp antagonism 
between karma and jMm had not yet eom. into hang. 
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The stupendous effort that writers of the Sankara School 
make to prove that karma was not necessary for salvation 
was a tiling of later growth. For this reason, the inter¬ 
preters of Upanisads who preceded Badarayana, were inter¬ 
preters of fsruti rather than of any particular branch of 
it in exclusion of others strictly speaking, they were in¬ 
terpreters of all that required interpretation in ^ruti. 
Differences of view as to the relative importance of karma 
and jnana must have already arisen ; but the Upanisads had 
not yet been sundered from the main trunk of Brnti. This 
is evident from the fact that the man who was the founder 
of the school of karma philosophy, vis., Jaimini, is also 
quoted frequently enough in connection with problems of 
Brahma-vidya. And the leputed founder of Brahma-vidya 
out of which anti -karma doctrines were developed, that is 
to say, Badarayana himself, does not pass without a mention 
in the Mimamsa-sutras. 

II 

We may now turn to an analysis of the doctrines of 
those interpreters of Upanisads who preceded, or were at 
least contemporaneous with Badarayana and who have been 
mentioned by him. We give below their names and also 
the number of the Sutras in which they are referred to 1 : 

1. Jaimini :—i. 2. 28 ; i. 2. 31 ; i. 3. 31 ; i. 4. 18 ; iii. 

2. 40 ; iii. 4. 2 ; iii. 4. 18 ; iii. 4. 40 ; iv. 

3.12 ; iv. 4. 5 ; iv. 4. 11. 

2. Asmarathya :—i. 2. 29 ; i. 4. 20. 

3. Badari :—i. 2. 30 ; iii. 1. 11 ; iv. 3, 7; iv. 4. 10. 

4. Badarayana :—i. 3. 26 ; i. 3. 33 ; iii. 2. 41 j iii. 4. 1; 

iii. 4. 8 ; iii. 4. 19 ; iv. 3. 15 ; iv. 4. 7 ; 

iv. 4. 12. 


(1) The numbering of sutras followed throughout is that of Sankara. 
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5. Audulomi :—i. 4. 21 ; iii. 4. 45 ; iv. 4. 6, 

fi. Kasakrtsna :—i, 4. 22. 

7. Karsnajini :—iii. 1. 9. 

8. Atreya iii. 4. 44. 

It will be noticed that the name of Badarayana, who is 
traditionally supposed to be the author of all the Sutras, 
also occurs in this list. It is open to doubt if these parti¬ 
cular Sutras were really composed by him, or were subse¬ 
quent additions. It will be noticed, however, that his name 
is specifically given only in these Sutras, and not in others, 
though, ex hypothesis all of them express his views. And 
his name is quoted generally in connexion with a con¬ 
troversial point about which he frequently differed from 
others whose names and views also are given along with 
his. We may, therefore, retain his name in this list, with¬ 
out thereby implying that he was a diffei^ent person from 
the author of the Sutras. 

There is another name in this list which deserves more 
than a passing mention : it is that of Badari. Who was 
Badari ? On the face of it, it looks like the name of 
Badarayana’s father ; more than this, we do not know and 
cannot say. Little else do we know of the other names 
either; but there is no indication that they belonged to the 
same family or even to the same tidkhd of Brahmins. The 
name of Badari, however, bears a closer resemblance to the 
name of the school. 

A close inspection of the numbers of the Sutras will 
reveal another interesting fact. The names usually appear 
in groups of two, three or more ; obviously they appear in 
connexion with a controversy to which they must have 
contributed and about which they held diverse views ; and 
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Badarayana’s own views are expounded after a considera¬ 
tion of these views. This will be clear if we arrange the 
names according to the groups of the Sutras in which they 
are found. 

(i) Sutra i. 2. 28. Jaitnini 

„ i. 2. 29. Asmarathya 
„ i. 2. 30. Badari 
„ i. 2. 31. Jaimini. 

(ii) Sutras i. 3. 20., i. 3L., & i. 3. 33. contain the names 
of Badarayana, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(iii) Sutra i. 4. 18. has the name of Jaimini. 

(iv) Sutras i. 4, 20, i. 4, 2L., & i. 4, 22 ; names of 
Aunarathya, Audulomi and Kasakrtsna. 

(v) Sutras iii. 1. 9., & iii. 1. 1L. contain names of 
Karsnajini and Badari. 

(vi) Sutras iii. 2, 40. & iii. 2. 41. names of Jaimini 
and Badarayana. 

(vii) Sutras iii. 4. 1., iii. 4. 2., <t iii. 4. 8 ; names of 
Badarayana, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(viii) Sutras iii. 4. 18. it iii. 4. 19; names of Jaimini 
and Badarayana, 

(ix) Sutra iii. 4.40; name of Jaimini. 

(x) Sutras iii. 4. 44. & iii. 4. 45; names of Atreya 

and Audulomi. 

(xi) Sutras iv. 3. 7., iv. 3. 12. & iv. 3- 15; names of 
Badari, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(xii) Sutras iv. 4 5., iv. 4 0. & iv. 4. 7; names of Jaimini 
Audulomi and 1 adarayana. 
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(xiii) Sutras iv. 4. 10., iv. 4. LL. & iv. 4. 12; names of 
Baduri, Jaimini and Badarayana. 

(i) In the first of the above groups of Sutras, the dis¬ 
pute arises in connexion with the interpretation of the texts 
of Ch. Upanisad v. 11 et seq. The question is: What does 
the term f Vai'vcinara ’ mean in those passages ? The author 
of the Sutras suggests that it means Brahma. Three 
names have been quoted here 1 t r ppears that, so far as 
the use of that particular term is concerned, all of then) 
had suggested the same meaning; the difference lay mainly 
in the way in which the meaning was derived. Besides, 
there are certain symbolic expressions which offered some 
difficulty, and to obviate it, the authority and the sugges¬ 
tions of these names are quoted. 

Jaimini is quoted as having derived the term 
‘Faisvanara’ in such a way that it directly referred to 
Brahma without meaning the ordinary fire or digestive 
fire in the body; whereas the author of the Sutras was 
disinclined to ignore the primary meaning of the term and 
derived the secondary meaning of Brahma by interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Amiarathya’s opinion is quoted with reference to the 
use of an expression of measure, viz., half-a-cubit 
(pradesa) in Ch. v. 18. 1., in the same context. According 
to him, the term implies a possible manifestation of 
Brahma. 

Badari thinks that the term ‘pradesa’ is used only to 
help meditation of Brahma. 

Jaimini is quoted again to show that the use of these 
terms is quite apprppriate. 
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It must be pointed out here that the commentators on the 
Sutras, though agreeing in general, differ among themselves 
in smaller details- But these differences aie not very 
material. The whole question to be decided here is : Whe¬ 
ther the term ‘ Vai'vanara ’ in Chapter' Y means Brahma 
or fire. And as to that, all the names cited agree. There 
are some difficulties in the way of accepting the meaning of 
the word, owing no doubt to the employment of certain 
other expressions in that context. These difficulties are met 
in different ways by the different authorities quoted- 
Badarayana seems to have no leanings in the matter; to him 
any way out of the difficulty is quite as good as any other. 
He indicates the different attempts made by other thinkers 
to escape the difficulty and is content with the final conclu¬ 
sion of them all, viz., that ‘ Vaisvdnara ’ in Ch. Y, means 
Brahma and not anything else. 

(ii) In the second group of Sutras, the question under 
discussion is : Whether the gods also have any need of 
Brahma-vidya. Badarayana avers that they have. He 
gives the reasons and meets anticipated objections. In i. 3. 
31, a specific objection of Jaimini is examined, presumably 
because it -was considered of more than ordinary import¬ 
ance and also because of the eminence of the man who 
advocated the view. This Sutra refers to passage like 
Ch. iii. 1. 1., where a form of worship of Brahma is 
suggested by meditating on the different deities. This form 
of worship is not feasible for the deities themselves. And 
so Jaimini cannot accept the position that the gods also 
must practise Brahma-vidya. 

Like many others, this Sutra also has been differently 
explained by the different commentators. Sankara seems 
to suggest that according to Jaimini, the gods had no 
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of Brahma-vidya as a whole ; while, as Ramanuja inte^ 
prets this Siitra, Jaimini\s objection was that those specific 
forms of worship of Brahma did not belong to the gods 
and could not possibly be practised by them. 

Whichever interpretation may be accepted, it is clear 
that these two master minds of ancient India, viz., Jaimini 
and Badarayana, did not agree as to the relation of the 
gods to Biahma-vidya. But Badarayana shows Jaimini 
the courtesy of considering his views on the matter. 

(iii) In i. 4. 18., Jaimini’s name occurs again ; and 
all commentators, except Madhva, agree that the text 
under discussion in that group of Sutras is the Bfilaki- 
Ajatasatru incident as it is narrated in the Kausitald 
Upanisad. 

Madhva refers to Oh. vi. and Mundaka i. 1., and inter¬ 
prets the Sutras to mean that, according to Jaimini, 
karma et cel era are also necessary for the attainment of the 
knowledge of Brahma: (“ param.lina-Jiwuarthain kar- 
mmadikam-api vadallli Jaiminih ”). Madhva’s interpre¬ 
tation is opposed to that of all others and on that ground 
alone, it might be rejected. Besides, although the opinion 
ascribed by him to Jaimini might well be his view, yet the 
citation of that particular dictum of Jaimini is not quite in 
place here. 

According to the other commentators, the reference here 
is to Kausitaki iv. and the question is : Whether certain 
terms used there which are ordinarily indicative of the 
individual, mean the individual or Brahma. The conclu¬ 
sion of the author of the Sutras is that, in that context, 
they mean Brahma and he gives his reasons in i. 4. l(j and 
17. And Jaimini’s authority is cited to confirm his own 
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convictions; and we are told in Sutra i. 4. 18., that, accord¬ 
ing to Jaimini, though such expressions are ordinarily 
applicable to the finite soul, yet they also mean ‘ something 
other than it ’ (‘ani/artham’) and that is what they do in 
the passages under discussion. 

(iv) In i. 4. 20-22., as in i. 4.28., also, Madhva proceeds 
on a line of interpretation quite different from that of the 
other commentators. As in i. 4. 18., so here also, the ques¬ 
tion that is being discussed, according to Madhva, is the 
place of larma in the life of the Vedantin. His quotations 
(e.p. Sv. iii. 8: ‘ndnyah panthd vidyale’ yandya cGc.), show 
that he is not referring to the same text as the other 
commentators. 

But according to the other commentators, the text 
under review here is the famous Yajnavalkya-Maitreyl inci¬ 
dent in Br. ii. 4 and iv. 5; and the quesl ion to be decided is: 
Whether the object described there as the final goal of 
knowledge, viz., Atman, is the individual soul or the 
infinite soul. All the earlier authorities quoled by the 
author of the Sutras, agree with him in holding that it 
means Brahma. There are no doubt some passages in that 
text which apply more appropriately to the individual soul; 
but they can also be treated as indicative of Brahma. And 
for this, different reasons have been given bj^ the different 
authorities quoted. 

Now, these different reasons involve different theories 
about the relation of the finite to the infinite soul. And to 
that extent, they have been classed as belonging to differ¬ 
ent schools of Vedantic thought of which we hear so much 
in later times. One of them suggests absolute monism, i.e., 
Unreality of the individual ; another suggests qualified 
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monism, and so on ( cf. Fallabha on the Sutras). But 
so far as the main contention of Badarayana is concerned, 
vis., that the Upanisad text in question speaks of Brahma 
and not of individual soul like the ‘ purusas *’ of Sankhya, 
there is no dift'ererence of opinion between him and his pre¬ 
decessors (cf. Ramanuja and Baladeva). 

(v) In the fifth group of Sutras, viz., iii. 1. 9. el seq., 
the texts under discussion are Ch. v. 10 and the theory 
advanced is that when a soul has had gone to certain places 
after death and has had experienced the fruits of its karma, 
it comes back to this world and assumes corporeal forms 
again, according to the ‘ anu'aya ’ or unspent momentum, 
so to speak, of its karma. 

But in the Upanisadic passages referred to above, there 
is a certain term (‘ carana ’) which usually means conduct, 
as distinguished from sdslric karma or rites prescribed by 
the Scriptures. Hence an objection is apprehended here : 
Is it according to a man’s good or bad conduct, or according 
to the ritualistic karma performed by him, that the assump¬ 
tion of his next body is determined 'l The author of the 
Sutras has suggested that it is the karma that determines 
it. With regard to the use of the term ‘ carana ’, he cites 
the opinion of Karsnajini, that, by implication, this term 
also may mean ‘ anusaya ’. Badari, however, thinks that 
this can be the direct meaning of the term as well, so far 
as it means good and bad aetions(iii. 1. 11). Ramanuja 
points out that Badari’s view is our author’s view. 

Here the different authorities are cited only with a view 
to show how certain difficulties could be got over. The 
general conclusion is the same for all ; there was some 
difficulty about a particular term ; but it could be avoided 
in more than one Way. 
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(vi) In iii. 2. 40-41, the matter under discussion is the 
character of Brahma as the dispenser of the results of 
good and bad actions. As might be expected, Jaimini in 
this connection holds that Dharma, i. karma as prescribed 
in the Scriptures, ensures its own results. Badarayana, 
however, is not prepared to accept this position. He thinks 
that it is Brahma and Brahma alone, who can dispense the 
fruits of karma. .Jaimini’s opinion is cited as a rival inter¬ 
pretation of certain dicta of &ruti. 

(vii) In the seventh group of Sutras, iii. 4. 1-8., 
the subject under discussion is whether the highest 
goal of human life ( purusartha ) is to be attained by 
knowledge ( vidya ) or by the action ( karma ) As in the 
previous case, here also, Jaimini differs from badarayana. 
Without perhaps meaning any depreciation of Vidya 
Jaimini suggests that karma also is necessary. This is a 
fundamental difference between the two schools. And as 
several other cases, by quoting and refuting his views, 
Badarayana honours his rival in the interpretation of 

(viii^ In iii. 4. 18-19, the subject under discussion is more 
or less the same as the above. Though the Madhva school 
puts slightly different interpretation on these Sutras, 
among other commentators, there is a general agreement 
as to the main question at issue. In the previous group 
of Sutras, an attempt was made to establish the proposi¬ 
tion that vidya is independent of karma. One of the 
arguments advanced in support of this dictum was that 
pursuit of vidya has been prescribed even for those in the 
later diramas for whom karma is not prescribed. To this 
J aimini’s objection is that, an dUrama without karma , i. e. , 
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the last asramas, are not, strictly speaking, sanctioned by 
&ruti and, therefore, are no) quite valid. Hence vidya 
without harm a was not considered by Sruti a sufficient 
means for the attainment of the highest goal.. 

Badarayana meets this objection here and claims to have 
finally established the general conclusion already put for¬ 
ward. It is needless to say that both of them ultimately 
rely upon texts of Hruli and differ in their interpretation. 
Sankara (under Sutra iii 4. 18 and iii. 4. 20.) seems to 
think that this tiresome discussion would not have been 
necessary if the matters had only referred to Jabala 
Up 4. 

(ix) The Sutra iii. 4. 40. has been differently read 
vide Ramanuja and Sankara) and also differently explained 
(vide Madhva and others). But as is clear from its very 
construction, this Sutra points to an agreement and not 
difference between Jaimini and Badarayana ; and the 
commentators also have emphasised this fact. Now, what is 
this point of agreement r ‘i A literal translation of the Sutra 
would mean : “ Those who have become such, do not become 
other than such”. Reasons for this proposition also are 
given in the Sutra itself. But commentators differ as to 
the meaning of ‘ such, ' here. Madhva suggests a particular 
form of existence, such as dez-a. asura, &c. Vallabha under¬ 
stands by ‘ such ’ the state of bhakli ( or, devotion 
to the Lord ). Sankara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka suggest 
the state of attaining the higher asramas. The last mean¬ 
ing seems to be more sensible here and more pertinent. 
According to it, the author of the Sutras is understood to 
mean that once a man has gone up to a higher darama, 
th$re is no going back for him. Herein both the masters, 
Jaimini and Badarayana, agree. 
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(x) Sutras iii. 4. 44 45, make mention of two names— 
Atreya and Audulomi. But these Sutras have given rise 
to a curious diversity of interpretation. Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja and Nimbarka understand them to refer to a question 
which, strictly speaking, is no a question of Brahma- 
vidya at all. But the whole of that section of the Sutras, 
is devoted to questions of this kind. And this again 
shows that the separation of the Upanisadic cult from 
the cult of karma was not yet an accomplished fact. 
The stubborn opposition to karma that we And in 
some of the later writers, does exist in the Sutras. The 
fairly elaborate discussion of the respective duties of the 
dsramas and the references to ceremonial performances 
that are found in this chapter of the Sutras, conclusively 
show that the two branches of tiruti had not yet become 
hostile to each other. Even according to Sankara, the 
above Sutras discuss a question which was rather a question 
of karma than of Juana. 

The question discussed here is: Certain details of wor¬ 
ship have been prescribed in some passages ( e . g. Gh. ?7.) ; 
are they to be performed by the Yajamdna himself, i.r ., one 
who employs the rtvik for the performance of sacrifice, or, 
are they to be performed by the rtvik , i. e ., the Brahmin 
employed for the purpose? Atreya thinks that they are to 
be performed by the employer (yajamdna), while Audulomi 
thinks that they should be performed by the employee (the 
rtvik). We need not discuss the reasons given by either of 
them. 

Madhva gives rather a round-about interpretation to 
these Sutras and takes them to mean that real attainment 
of Brahma is possible only for the gods: " Brahma-vid 
dpnoti param-ityddi phalam svdmindm devandm eva bhavati 
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etc.” And he takes Audulomi’s theory (as suggested in 
iii. 4. 45.) to be that some of this benefit accrues to beings 
lower than the gods also: “ Alpam phalam prajanam-api 
bhavatiti Audulomir manyate”. 

Vallabha gives yet another and a more Vaisnava inter¬ 
pretation. The nature of this interpretation will be suffi¬ 
ciently indicated if we say that he even refers to the women 
of Vraja and their devotion to the Lord of Gokula. 

(xi) Sutras iv. 3. 7., iv. 3. 12. and iv. 3. 15. contain the 
names of Badari, Jaiinini and Badarayana respectively. 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva read them as part of the 
same adbkarana or section; Sankara and Vallabha read the 
first two Sutras as constituting parts of one discourse and 
the third one as dealing with another topic. 

The Upanisadic text referred to is Ch. iv. 15; and the 
question raised is: Whether the goal attained by devayana 
is para Brahma, or, apara Brahma also called karyya , 
Brahma. According to Sankara, Badari’s opinion 
given in Sutra iv. 3. 7., is also the opinion of the 
author of the Sutras. According to Vallabha, our 
author agrees with Jaimini. In other words, it is apara 
Brahma according to the first and para Bramha according 
to the second view, that is attained. According to both of 
them, the third Sutra here refers to a different question. 

According to the other commentators, however, 
Badarayana ? s own view is given in the third Sutra in the 
above triad; and he accepts neither the position of Badari 
nor that of Jaimini. 

(xii) Sutras iv. 4. 5-7. discuss the question suggested 
by Ch . viii. 3. It is this: When the finite soul attains 
Brahma, as described in Ch . viii. 3., what exactly is the 
nature of its existence ? What are its attributes then ? 
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According to Jaimini (iv. 4. 5), the soul has the attri¬ 
butes of Brahma as described in Ch. viii. 7. 1., etc. 

Audulomi (iv. 4. 6) holds a slightly different view and 
thinks that the soul's existence at that stage is mere 
consciousness. 

Badarayana does not see that there is much difference 
between these two positions (iv. 4. 7). 

(xiii) In Sutras iv. 4. 10-12., the question discussed is: 
Does the liberated soul retain the powers of physical senses? 
Badari thin 1 s it does not ; Jaimini thinks, it does. Badar¬ 
ayana suggests (hat there are S^ruti texts to support both 
the views; but a synthesis of all these texts would mean 
that, even after liberation, the soul retains, not the actual 
senses, but all potentialities; i it can give to itself any 
form it likes, 

III. 

It will be be seen from the above that the names quoted 
in the Vedanta-Sutras, appear in connection with some con¬ 
troversial questioii and that all their views have not been 
presented. Yet from what has been preserved there, it is 
possible to attempt a general definition of their philosophical 
stand-point. But before we launch upon such an under¬ 
taking, we may note the following points: 

(L) Even Jaimini, the reputed founder of the school of 
karma philosophy, was an interpreter of TJpanisad texts as 
well. He also has his views on such philosophical questions 
as the nature of the soul after liberation. 

(2) Though it is not at all evident that fully developed 
schools were there, yet from the fairly long list of 
Upanisadic interpreters quoted in the Sutras, it is clear 
that the Sutras of Badarayana did not grow on a virgin 
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soil. As the most comprehensive and thorough-going system, 
however, it eclipsed all others. 

( 3 ) Some of the names quoted, including that of Bada¬ 
rayana himself, are also quoted by Jaimini in his Mimamsa- 
Sutras. This is a very important fact. It shows that 
originally there was but one class of interpreters of Sruti; 
and it was only gradually that the differences among them 
grew sharper and sharper and two opposing schools appeared 
in the field. But even at the time of the Sutras, both of 
Badarayana and of Jaimini, the difference of opinion be¬ 
tween them and, therefore, the opposition between jndna 
and karma , had not given rise to a complete split. 

The common names between Vedanta and Mlmamsa are. 
(0 Badarayana, ( i) Jaimini, (u) Karsnajini, (/?;) Atreya 
and Qv) Badari. 

( 4 ) One of the crucial doctrines that subsequently 
gave rise to the different schools of Vedanta, was that of 
relation of the soul to Brahma. Different theories about 
that relation appear to have emerged even before the Sutras; 
but it was mainly confined to iterpretation of specific 
texts and was not yet considered as an independent 
doctrine. 

We may attempt now to define the stand point of the 
individual thinkers, as far as the available materials will 
allow us to do so. 

1 . Jaimini: —Apart from the doctrines of the 
Mimamsa school of which he is the universally accepted 
founder, Jaimini appears to have been an interpreter of 
Upanisad texts also. The doctrines attributed to him 
involve mere interpretation of texts as well as enunciation 
of more fundamental philosophical tenets. 
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He is fully aware of the theory of Brahma and knows 
and explains the texts of ttruii on which this theory is 
based. In Vedanta-Sutra i. 2. 28. & i. 2. 31, we find him 
interpreting specific texts of Upanisads and giving reasons 
why certain terms used therein should mean Brahma as 
distinguished from what they mean in common parlance. 

But at the same time, the Vedanta advances a theory 
about the minor gods which he does not accept. V. S. i. 

3 . 31 refers to his reasons for holding that the gods had 
no need of and could not possibly practise Brahma-vidya. 
The theory is full of interest and is not free from difficulty. 
Even For the Vedanta, the gods were not unreal; and for 
the MlrmimSii, they wore very much real. The Vedanta had 
its own solution of the problem of their relation with 
Brahma. The position of the Mimanisa is not quite clear 
from the references contained in the Vedanta. But it is 
clear that Jaimini believed in Brahma—a Being other 
than and superior to the multiplicity of deities (V. 8. i. 

4. 18). 

There can be no doubt that these references are lo the 
same Jaimini who is reputed to have founded the school 
of karma . Although we have just seen that he believed 
in Brahma as the highest reality, yet his characteristic 
doctrine of karma was not renounced by him. In V. S. iii. 
2. 40, we find a reference to his opinion which shows that 
even as an interpreter of Brahma-vidya, his faith in karma 
was unshaken. According to him, karma , we are told, 
dispensed its own fruits, and whatever other characteristics 
Brahma might have possessed, the power to alter or modify 
the inevitable consequences of karma , i. e., of virtue and 
vice, did not belong to him. 
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In V. S. iii. 4. 2 , Jaimini is quoted again as assert¬ 
ing a doctrine similar to the above. According to him, 
karma not only brought its own reward and punishment, 
but it was indispensable for the attainment of the highest 
good: vidya alone did not suffice. 

The emphasis on karma was Jaimini's specific con¬ 
tribution to the interpretation of i^ruti. And he went so 
far as to say that all the praise that has been bestowed on 
vidya in S^ruti literature, means no more than that it should 
accompany the practice of karma. Accordingly, he even 
suggested that the later asramas in which karma could be 
altogether abdicated, were not sanctioned by ^ruti (V. S. iii. 
4 . 18.). These a'ramas were in existence and Smrlis no 
doubt admitted them; but Jaimini contended that 6ruti 
did not sanction them and as such they were invalid and 
certainly were not binding. He would not admit the 
validity of an as ram a in which vidya alone survived and 
karma could be given up. 

Jaimini’s view about karma seems to have been rather 
rigid, and consequently, his view about asramas also very 
rigid. In V. S. iii. 4. 40., as the Siitra has been explained 
by Sankara, he is found to have held that once a man has 
gone over to a higher asrama, he connof be permitted to 
descend to a lower one. This Siitra has been differently 
interpreted; but there is no doubt that it speaks of an 
agreement between Badariyana and J aitnini; and put in 
general language, it suggests a certain amount of rigidity 
in the conduct of life and that one should not be permitted 
to change his mode of life-his asrama -at pleasure. 

Not only was Jaimini a believer in Brahma, but from 
Y. S, iv. 3. 12., he appears even to have accepted the 
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Vedantist’s distinction between para and apara Brahma, 
as mani Tested in the world of experience. 

Jaimini’s views about the condition of the soul after 
emancipation, are referred to in V. S iv. 4. 5 ; and we are 
told there that according to him, the soul in that condition 
possesses all the attributes that have been ascribed to 
Brahma in Oh viii. 7. 1., &c., viz , it can realise whatever 
it wishes, &c.; and it retains the potentialities of any 
physical form. Tn other words, it has the power of enjoy¬ 
ing all kinds of blissful experiences, the hard-earned fruits 
of a virtuous life, without, however, any risk of falling 
down again into a life of misery and suffering. 

2. A'maralhya :—This is the second name in our list. 
As to his philosophical teachings, much information is not 
available. In Sutra i. 2, 29., we find that he, too, like the 
rest, was interpreter of Upanisadic texts and that, as such, 
he had a position. His opinion is quoted with reference to 
certain controversial passages and he had his reasons for 
giving a particular interpretation to those passages (see 
above). 

But Asmara tin a’s real importance lies in the fact that 
in V. S. b 4. 20., ve find him advocating a definte theory 
about the relation of the finite soul to the infinite. He 
thought that in essence the finite soul was indistinguishable 
from the infinite; yet there was between them the relation 
of cause and effect, just like that between a spark and a 
fire from which it springs. Tn the language of Sankara: 
“Asmara thyasya tu yady-api jivasya parasmad-ananyatvam 
abhipretam, tathapi pratijna-siddher-its sapeksatvabhi- 
dhanat karyya-karana-bhava h kiyan-apy-abhipreta iti 
gamyate” (V. S. i. 4. 22. cf. also Valiabha, under i. 4. 20), 
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According to Ramanuja also, Asmarathya's meaning was 
that the finite souls are horn of Brahma. 

Prajhanananda 1 thinks that A rnarathya’s theory 
was the same as what was subsequently held by the 
Vi^isiadvaila school. Bui it does not seem to be correct. 
For, had it been so, we could expect Ramanuja accepting 
this position and passing it off as the position of the author 
of the Sutras himself. But he does not do so; on the 
contrary, he says that the view ascribed to Kasakrtsna in 
Sutra 1. 4, 22., is the view of the Sutrakara. “Kasakrtsni- 
yam-eva matam sutrakarah svikrtavun”. Surely, no 
commentator can advocate a view which is not the view 
of the Sutrakara according to him. So what Ramanuja 
thinks to be the opinion of! the sutrakara, is his own opinion 
also. Now, Ramanuja's view is the Vixisfadvaita view; 
and he does not accept Asmaratb} a’s view. Asmarathya, 
therefore cannot be regarded as belonging to the Visis- 
tadvaita School. 

Prof. Radhakrishna says: ‘‘Asmarathya holds the 
bhedabheda view of the relation of the soul to Brahman*’ 2 . 
This also does not appear to be, correct. For as 
Prajhanananda points out, the bhedabdeda view is advocat¬ 
ed rather by Auduiomi than by Asmarathya. Srinivasa, 
the commentator on Nimbarka-&Aay?/7, says under 1. 4. 
2i. “Evam bhedabheda-vfikyartha ity-Auduloraeracaryyas- 
yabhiprayah”. Sankara also says the same thing under 
Sutra 1. 4. 22. “Audulomi-pakse punah spastam-eva- 
vasthantarapeksau bhedahhedau gamyete etc.’’ 

All this shows that Asmarathya cannot be taken either 
as advocating the ViMsladvaita or as advocating the 
Bhedabheda theory. Neither of these names has been 

1. History of Ycdantism (in Bengali). p. (i9. 

2. Indian Philosophy, V. II. p. 432. 
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ascribed to him by any of the commentators. Vacaspati 
relying on the same Upanisad text as Ramanuja, under¬ 
stands him to mean that the souls are ‘transformations’ 
of Brahma ( c Brahma-vilcar^h ’) and are neither essentially 
different nor essentially non-differcnt from Brahma (‘na 

brahmano’ tyantam bhidyate......na’pi atyantam na 

bhidyate’)* Asmarathya thus seems to favour a view which 
was very much like the bh dabheda, but this technical de¬ 
signation was not applied to his position: this shows that it 
was not quite the same thing. 

Asmarathya’s name occurs also in the Mimanisa-Sutra 
of Jaimini (vi. 5. 16.) He is quoted there as holding a 
particular view regarding the performance of a ceremony. 
Though his view is not fully subscribed by Jaimini, yet 
it is obvious from the subject matter of the controversy 
that he too, like Jaimini, was an interpreter not only of 
Upanisads but also of other branches of Sruti. 

3. Badari:—The philosophical tenets of this thinker 
as preserved in the Vedanta-Sutra, are not many. If, as 
the name seems to imply, he was the founder of the 
family of which the author of the Sutras was a more 
distinguished scion, then, it is very likely that many of his 
opinions were absorbed and assimilated in the Sutras 
without acknowledgment. But the few references to him 
in the Sutras are enough to show tht he held an important 
position among the interpreters of the Upanisads. 

In V. S. 1. 2. 30., we find him as one of several expo¬ 
nents of a controversial passage; and he is represented 
offering a line of interpretation which deserved considera¬ 
tion. 

In iff. 1. 11., we find him quoted again, as holding 
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a specific view regarding primarily a text of Upanisad 
but secondarily an important doctrine of Brahma-vidya 
viz., the return of the soul to this life after experiencing 
its karma in a hereafter. 

In iv. 3. 7., we find him again chiefly as an exponent 
of the meaning of texts, but secondarily as laying down 
a theory which is not unacceptable to the author of the 
Sutras. He held that when Sruti texts speak of reaching 
up to Brahma, they mean the manifested Brahma (apara 
Brahma ) and not ultimate Brahma. This is opposed to 
the view of -Jaimini. Sankara tells us that the author of 
the Sutras does not accept Jaimini's position, and it is 
with a view to reject it that he confronts it with that of 
Badari. 

In iv. 4. 10, Badari is said to have held that when the 
soul has attained the knowledge that emancipates, it does 
not retain the body and the senses. 

Badari also is quoted in the Mimfuiisa-Sutras. In iii 
1. 3., he is quoted in connection with a detail of karma. 
In vi. 1. 27., he appears to have favoured the view that 
under certain conditions, even a Siidra could perform a 
Yedic ceremony. In viii. 3. 0., he is quoted in reference 
to the interpretation of texts using terms of duration. And 
in ix. 2. 33., he is quoted as holding a particular view as 
to how a letter—a vowel or consonant—could be altered 
in a song ( sdma ). These quotations show that Badari 
too, was an interpreter of both branches of Sruti. 

4. Badarayana:— This is the undisputed author of the 
Sutras and his philosophy is the philosophy of the entire 
system of Sutras. Yet in some of these Sutras, his name 
is specifically mentioned, though he is supposed to have 
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been the author of them ail. No serious attempt has been 
made by any of the commentators to justify this rather 
unusual procedure. ValJabha suggests that the author 
of the Sutras takes his own name just to show that the 
views of other scholars against whom he sets his own view, 
are unsound (see Yallabha under Sutras i . 3. 26., /. 3. 33., 
Hi. 4. 1.; etc.,). But this is hardly an adequate explana¬ 
tion. At the same time, it must be conceded that 
Badarayana’s own name occurs only along with those of 
some others and always in a controversial matter; it is not 
impossible, therefore, that his name was cited just to show 
how he solved a particular difficulty about which diverse 
solutions had been offered, and also perhaps to emphasise 
his position. If that be so, then it would appear that in 
other matters—in the broad outlines of his system—he 
claims unanimity with his predecessors. But we have not 
materials enough to decide whether this was actually the 
case or not : whether and how far Badarayana accepted 
the conclusions of his predecessors and how far he 
repudiated them. In some cases he must have accepted 
their conclusions without express acknowledgment; and 
it is equally likely that in some other cases, he rejected 
their opinions without feeling the necessity of controverting 
them. 

So, Vallabha's suggestion that Badarayana’s own name 
is taken only to tell us that other people’s views on the 
subject under discussion are unacceptable to him, does not 
appear to be unimpeachable. It is rather when in a 
controversial question he holds a decided view, that his 
name is specifically mentioned. When, however, his own 
view is not quite definite, he notices the different views 
held by others and passes off without always attempting to 
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reconcile them ( r.g ., in i. 4. 19, el, se<[.). And naturally the 
commentators, according to their own inclinations, select 
any one of these views and proclaim it as the view of the 
Sutrakara- Thus, in the above group of Sutras, several 
views have been suggested by different authorities as to 
the relation of the soul to Brahma; and Badarayana’s own 
view not being quite definitely indicated, some commenta¬ 
tors (e.g., Sankara and Ramanuja) have ascribed the view 
of Kasakrtsna, some (e.g., Vallabha) the view of Audulomi, 
to him. 

From the above it will appear that the only safe 
conclusion in this connection is that Badarayana’s own 
name occurs in those cases where (i) he held quite definite 
views and where («) the rival views were equally definite, 
were advocated by men of authority and position, and 
could not therefore be quietly brushed aside without notice. 
When his own view was not quite pronounced, he refers 
to the controversy and gives us even the names of the 
participants in the controversy, but omits his own name. 
And when the rival view was not espoused by very promi¬ 
nent men, he quietly ignored it. So, it is not always that 
whenever he condemned an opinion, he indicated his 
position by taking his own name. To this extent, we cannot 
accept Vallabha’s explanation as sufficient. But apart 
from this explanation, is it not thinkable that the entire 
groups of Sutras in which Badarayana’s own name is 
found, were later additions? The qnestion is not free from 
difficulty and we must leave it here. 

With regard to BiLdarayana, there is another important 
fact to be noted here. He was more than the founder of 
the school of Brahma-vidya: just as he quotes Jaimini, the 
latter also has occasions to quote him in the Mimamsa- 
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Sutras (e.g., i. 1 , 5., v. 2. 19., etc.). This shows that he, too, 
like many others, was an interpreter of Sruti as a whole, 
though he bestowed his special attention on the Upanisads. 

5. Auclulomi: —This name does not occur in the 
Mimamsa-Sutras. Yet in V.-S. iii. 44. 5., we find him 
joining in a controversy which was not far removed from 
theories of rituals. There he advocates the view that 
certain details of worship prescribed in Sruti texts (Ch. ii. 
3.), were to be performed not by the yajamana , but by the 
rtvik. 

In V. S. iv. 4. (>\, we find him advocating a theory 
about the condition of the soul after emancipation. His 
opinion is that in that condition the soul is nothing more 
(hail pure consciousness. 

But the more important philosophical contribution of 
Audulomi is referred to in V. S. i. 4. 21. There he is 
represented as having held the view that, before emancipa¬ 
tion the soul is different from Brahma; but after 
emancipation, it becomes one with him. lie stands, 
therefore, for the view which in later times was known by 
the name of ‘ bJiedabheda ’ theory (cf Sankara, Srinivasa, 
etc.). 

6. Keisakrtsna: —This name occurs only once in the 
Vedanta-Sutras in i. 4. 22. There, in spite of other 
differences between themselves, both Safikara and 
Ramanuja understand him as holding the view that the 
finite soul is essentially the same as Brahma. They further 
agree that the view here ascribed to Kaskrtsna, is the 
view of the Siitrakara also. “ Tatra kasakrtsniyam matam 
srutyanusanti gamyate,’’ says Sankara; and “Kamkrtsnl- 
yam eva matain sutrakarah svikrtavan,” says Ramanuja. 
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As to the second point, other commentators do not 
agree with Sankara and Ramanuja. For instance, Madhva 
says that the view attributed to Kasakrtsna, is only a 

partial statement of the truth; and Nimbarka thinks that 
the view ascribed to Audulomi in tlie previous Sutra, is 
really the view of the author of the Sutras (rh. Srini¬ 
vasa). 

As to the first point, ail commentators agree in a 
general way that Ku'akrtsna believed in ail identity of 
the soul and Brahma. But the exact nature of this 
identity is not clear from the brief reference in the Sutra. 
And the fact that both Sankara and Ramanuja accept 
Kasakrtsna’s view as the view of the Sutrakara, and 
therefore, as their own view, shows that the identity 
of soul and Braluna, according to Kasakrtsna, was not 
defined in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. 
The points in which the schools of Safikara and Ramanuja 
differ, were apparently not covered by this Sutra, and 
perhaps were not anticipated by Kasakrtsna himself. 

7. Karsnajini : Tie is mentioned only once in V. S. 
Hi. 1. 9. There he is quoted with reference to the inter¬ 
pretation of a particular tlpanisad text (Oh. v. 10. 1). 
The general meaning of this and similar texts is given by 
the Sutrakara himself. The question is about the way 
in which the soul comes back to life again after a sojourn 
in places of existence to which it goes according to its 
h arm a. Certain terms used in those ^ruti text s offer some 
difficulties ; and Karsnajini is quoted as suggesting one 
of several possible solutions. Tt seems however, that the 
Sutrakara is more inclined to accept the solution associat¬ 
ed with the name of Badari (“ Atra Badari-matam eva 
svarnatam ”—Ramanuja and Madhva also.) 
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In Mimamsa-Sutra iv. 3. 17., Xarsnajini is quoted as 
holding a particular opinion about the performance of 
specific sacrifices. And in vi. 7. 35., we find him quoted 
again as holding the view tha t, with rcgar to these sac¬ 
rifices which were to last for a thousand years, the per¬ 
formance was to be continued by son after father and by 
grandson after the son, and so on, until it was concluded. 
That is to say, the ordinance about such ceremonies w T ns 
to apply, according to him, not to an individual, but to a 
family. 

Karsnajini is another instance of an Upanisadic scho¬ 
lar being at the same time an interpreter of other branches 
of ^ruti as well. 

8. Atreya : —In V. S. Hi. 4. 44., w r e find this name 
associated with the view that certain items of worship as 
suggested in texts like Ch. ii. 3., are to be performed by 
the Yajamana himself, for he it is that will reap the bene¬ 
fit thereof. The mention of his name here show's that 
Atreya was an Upanisadic scholar ; but what other con¬ 
tribution he made, or, whether he made any other contribu¬ 
tion at all to the advancement of Brahma-vidya, we do not 
know. 

But his name occurs several times in the Mlmamsa- 
Sutras. In iv, 3. 18., he advocates a particular view about 
the performance of a ceremony and its consequences. In 
v. 2. 18., he is quoted as holding the view that certain li¬ 
bations which constitute adjuncts of other principal per¬ 
formances, are to be offered at a specific point in the course 
f that performance. Andinvi. 1. 26., he is found join¬ 
ing the controversy wliether a Sudra can perform any 
sacrifice. We may note here in passing that the decision 
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of the Mimamsa in this matter is identical with that of the 
Vedanta as given in i. 3. 34., &c. In both, the ^udra is 
denied the right either to practise a Vedic ceremony or to 
pursue Upanisadic meditation. 

This concludes our attempt to reconstruct the philoso¬ 
phies of tho^e who preceded Badarayana in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the TT pani?ads. The avadeble materials do not 
permit us to do more lhar t! is. 

;V 

We have seen above that some of the Upanisadic schol¬ 
ars were also quoted as authorities in the Mimatnsa-Sutras. 
We may note here that most of these names have also 
been referred to in the Gyhya and tiraula Sutras. Thus, 
Asmarathya is quoted in Asvalayana ^rauta Sutra, v. 13., 
Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra, i. 10., etc. In Baudliayana (jrhya 
occur the names of Alreya ( i. 3. 15. & t. 4. 43 ), IJadari 
(/’. 4. 43.) and Kasakrtsna (ibid), (cf. Radhakrishnan, 
Idian philosophy , vol. n\, p. 433). 

It is needless to say that in the Grliya and Krauta 
Sutras these names are quoted not for their philosophical 
views but rather as authorities on ritualistic matters ; but 
there is their opinion about the way in which certain do¬ 
mestic and religious rites were to be performed. This 
confirms the suggestion that we have been repeatedly ma¬ 
king, that originally the interpretation of the Upanisads as 
well as other branches of Sruti, was in the hands of the 
same class of men. And this fact in its turn indicates 
the nature of the gradual growth of Brahma-vidya from 
the Upanisads to the Sutras of Badarayana. A class of 
scholars had arisen who interpreted the obscurities of 

ti ; to them all £ruti was equally binding and equally 
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authoritative. Gradually, however, some among them 
specialised in the TTpanisads, and it was this latter class 
that led up to the Sutras. 

It must be repeated with regard to these men that vve 
cannot claim to possess all their philosophical and religious 
tenets. Many of these probably have been incorporated, 
beyond recognition, in the subsequent systems of thought ; 
and some may even have been discarded and forgotten. 
Only in respect of some of their teachings, their name is 
still found associated. So, the available materials do not 
warrant us in presuming that we know all about them. 
But we can certainly form some idea of the course of the 
progress of Brahma-vidya, through years of interpretation 
of the sacred texts, until we come to the comprehensive 
system of Badarayana. It is not at all certain if anything 
like systems preceded Badarayana ; and whatsoever at¬ 
tempts at system-building may have been there, were all 
eclipsed and superseded by his system. But still there 
were some problems which had been dealt with in more 
or less thorough manner. 

The problems that chiefly engaged the attention of 
Badarayana's predecessors, were : 

(i) First and foremost, the interpretation of difficult 
and obscure passages, specially those that admitted of more 
than one meaning. (See above. 1st group of Sutras). 

(ii) Another question that seems to have troubled 
their brain was, “Who were entitled to the study of 
Vedanta 1 ?” (Group 2, above). This must have been due to 
the growing class-consciousness of the superior castes. 

(iii) Incidentally, the position of the minor deites also 
became a problem with them. And on this, as on several 
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other questions, diverse views continued to be held eveii 
after the Sutras. (Group 2, above). 

(iv) The relation of the soul to Brahma had already 
become an important question and led to divergent views 
which could never be finally synthesised. (Group 4, 
above). 

(v) Migration of the soul was another vexed question 
with them. (Group 5). 

(vi) The nature of Brahma was of course a difficult 
question ; but the particular aspect of this question that 
produced considerable difference of views, before or about 
the time of Badarayana, was : Whether his will had any¬ 
thing to do with the results of actions done by men. 
(Group 6). 

(vii) The question of karma and plana —of action and 
meditation had already laid the foundation of two op¬ 
posite schools, which, inspite of many subsequent attempts 
at reconciliation, were never perhaps made to agree- 
(Group 7). 

(viii) Questions of a*ramus were also receiving atten¬ 
tion and were leading to sharp differences of opinion. 
(Groups 8 & 9). 

(ix) Incidents of the performance of ritualistic ac¬ 
tions were stiil considered important and they were not 
yet divorced from questions of Brahma-vidya strictly so- 
called (Group 10). 

(x) The course of the soul’s emancipation and its 
condition after emancipation, was undoubtedly a big ques¬ 
tion and could not be solved with anything like unanimity. 
(Groups 11-12). 

These, in brief, were the problems that led to considera- 
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ble discussion previous to the Sutras of Badarayana. 
The questions do not appear to have arisen out of inde¬ 
pendent and extraneous sources and were certainly not 
read into the firuti texts. On the contrary, it must be 
conceded, in fairness to these thinkers, that the questions 
were suggested to them by the very texts which they 
regarded as sacred and which the} r sought to understand 
and to interpret. 

For how long these streams of interpretation had 
flowed, it is difficult to ascertain ; but they must have 
flowed for a considerable time. The very traces preserved 
indicate the magnitude of the labour and attention bestow¬ 
ed upon a correct understanding of these holy texts even 
before Badarayana. 


METRICAL BASIS OF THE MTMAMSA 
SUTRAS OF JAIMINI 

blangal Deva Shastri, M-A. 1). Phil. (Ox on). Librarian, 
Government Sanskrit Library, Benares Cantonment, 

No definite date has yet been assigned to the Mimamsa- 
Siitras of Jaimini. Still there can be no doubt that this 
branch of study had a long history preceding these Sutras. 
It is proved not only by references to older authorities of 
whom not less than nine (t.e., sirr, streran, 3irarc«i, yfcWUR, 
sigw*, sRtrarcr, and are mentioned in 

the Sutras, but also by the style of the work. The same 
conclusion is supported by quite an unexpected piece of 
evidence which, I think, is for the first time presented to 
scholars in this paper. 

In course of my readings of the Sutras it struck me 
that- a large number of them sounded like so many metrical 
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pieces. On examining the whole work in this light and on 
comparing it with other works in the Sutra style I am led 
to the conclusion that the Mimamsa-Sutras must have 
had a metrical basis which though recast in the Sutra 
style has still left its traces in the present work. It is 
intended to set forth in detail the results of this examina¬ 
tion in this paper. 

It would appear from what follows that a very large 
number of Sutras or parts of Sutras are identical iu form 
with metrical pieces: slokas, three-fourths of Slokas, 
Ardha-slokas and Padas. All such cases, I hope, have 
been noticed in the following examination. 

But there are also cases where two or more consecutive 
Sutras together make up one or more metrical lines. For 
instance, Sutras 1. -,42 and 43 ( ) together 

make up a Pada. All such cases are not noticed in this 
examination. 

Again, there are many eases where the omission of an 
unnecess iry little word, like sfa, turns one or two 

Sutras into a metrical form. For instance, Sutras 

I. 3, 5 t rarer€.q), 1. 2, 13-21 ( <#rrct), 

II. 3,6 ( ^ ) with the omission of ^ict and ^ 

can be easily turned into Padas. Suck cases also are not, 
as a rule, noticed here. 

It will also be noticed that there are cases where a 
finite verbal form is quite unnecessarily included in a 
Sutra, in 1. 4, l9and in II. 4, 5—a practice 

which is not quite in keeping with the Sutra style 
in general, and the only justification of which probably has 
to be found in the fact that such words are a survival of 
the original metrical basis. 
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Again, it will be found that in some cases it is only 
through the restoration of an Avagraha that a Sutra or a 
part of a Siitra is turned into a metrical form. Such 
cases are, as a rule, included in this examination. It is 
unnecessary to point out in this connection that similar 
restoration of Avagraha is often resorted to, in order 
to complete the hemistiches, even in such metrical works 
as the Brhad-devata and the Rgvvda-Prali'ukhya. 

Finally it may be added that the present work contains 
a large number of such cases where a Sutra or a part of a 
Siitra or a number of Sutras t ikon together can be turned 
into an Ardha-Sloka or even into a Larger metrical piece 
by means of a transposition of two or more regular Padas. 
There is nothing inconsistent in this with the theory of 
this paper. Similar in nature are those cases—a few of 
them are pointed out in the following—where a very slight 
change in the order of the words of a Sutra turns it into a 
metrical form. 

It may also be added that nowhere in the following 
examination parts of compounds are taken to form a 
metrical line or lines. 

After these preliminary remarks we now come to the 
main parts of I his paper. 

tsLOKAS. 

Let us first begin with the cases of complete «lokas. 

No less than seven such cases 1 have so far noticed in 
the present work. 1 In view of their small number and 


B For the text and numbering of the Sutras I have referred to the Jaimini-Sntra- 
Vittif Stibodhini, edition ISIit}aminda Pnrvatiya. Benares, Series 1956. The Bib. Ind. 
edition of the Savara Bhasya (in two parts) bus been consulted only very occasionally. 
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of their great interest it is worth while to give them here 
in full. 

(1) 111.1,3.— 

femi gsqvfh: n 

Here a part of a Sutra is in the form of a complete 
81 oka. 

(2) VI. 21, <):- 

srerrestnvwane. *n«r ses^q; i 

awrc#* »n^RT ^nra win n 

Here by means of restoration of an Avagraha a com¬ 
plete Sutra assumes the form of a complete f^loka. 

(31 VI. 1, 5—(>:— 

«§pfr gfrmuiiftfa: frxqh | 

fSwfoShrfr&rrei. ggpqftsrow: n 

This is an instance of a complete stanza formed by two 
complete Sutras 

(4) VI. 2, 22:— 

urairrt gwii j 

Here a complete Sutra is identical in form with a com¬ 
plete fsloka. fwflRias printed is a mistake for ftrabrel ; 

f 

cf. comm, and the Bibi Ind. edition of the Savara Bhaysa, 
pt. I. page 615. 

(5) 11.1,7-8-9: 

UTH aUFOpTR ;? TSRPwpT i 

SIN iTt^q iq^r^T5r 51^™ I 

a ^ ii 

Here three complete Sutras, by transposition of two 
Padas, make up two complete stanzas. 
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(6) X. 4, 21-22:— 

fT^r ura: Wrff i 

$iqrert wr tl 

An instance of a complete stanza formed by two com¬ 
plete Sutras. The extra syHable *rr found in the Subodhini 
in Sutra 22 is wanting in the Wavara Bhayva (Bihi. 'nd.) 
Part II. page 456 

(7) X. 6. 3 4: 

qrsmpi mfczm r ?izr oth , 

l| 

Here the two Sutras in the form of two hemistiches, 
both of which require transposition of their Padas. make up 
a complete ftloka. It is probable that several other cases of 
a similar nature might bo discovered in the MTmamsa- 
Siitras as a result of a more minute examination. 

THREE QUARTERS OF STANZAS. 

The number of cases where a Sutra or a part of a 
Sutra makes three-quarters of a 81oka, so far noticed by . 
me, is also not very large. For this very reason they are 
given in the following. 

(1) VI. 2,2.— 

5HN nrr*Rf^R«T I 

g*n mi foflh ^ 

This Sutra taken together with the following one makes 
up one complete ^loka plus a Padn. 

(2) YI. 2, 2 — 

Here a 8] oka without the 2nd Pa da is formed by a 
complete Sutra. 
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(3) VI. 3, 4:— 
wtrrg'^r: e^rat. 

In this instance one Pada requires transposition. 

(4) X.3,71.— 

^ jfroT: s^"sr^ | 
w>:e sf^uwt wra 

A case of a part of a Sutra identical in form with 
three-quarters of a Sloka. 

(5) X. 7, 5:— 

£qt ifT I 

qsspRR?sn?i. j| 

Here a Sutra is in the form of three-quarters of a 
HI ok a. 

(6) 11.1,7:— 

This case has already been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

(7) II. 1.8-— 

This instance also has been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

It will be noticed that all the above instances are cases 
of either complete Sutras or parts of Sutras and that no 
account is here taken of the cases of three-quarters of 
Silokas formed by combination of two or more Sutras. 
Two more cases of three quarters of stanzas are noticed 
in the following table. 
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ardha Floras. 

(1) Regular Ardha-8 lokas. 

Let us now take up the cases of regular Ardha-^lokas 
of which not, less than 35 have been so far discovered by 
me. Most of them are formed by a Siitra or a part of a 
Sutra. A few cases of Ardha-Blokas formed by two 
complete Sutras, in the form of two Padas, have also been 
noticed; e.g. II. 4, 5 and 6; XI. 2, 41 & 52. But it is certain 
that a more minute examination will reveal a very large 
number of such cases. Some cases of Ardha-Blokas are 
based on the restoration of Avagraha; <>. g., VII. 2, 11; II. 

1, 1 (beginning with the word ?f«r. In one case (XI. 1, 

43) the order of the words wr^is required to 

be changed to 

It would not be without interest to quote here a few 
cases of regular Ardha-Slokas for the sake of illustration. 

I. 2, !<):- 

riarir wRpgmzisum \ 

III. 5, 5:~ 

Sri i 

XI. 4, 29:— 

XII. 2, 17:— 

farrcisT i 

VIII. 4, 21:— 

EPsrmiqtq 55?U£<!JT*} | 

'O 

2 . ardha Floras by transposition of padas. 

About 41 cases of Ardha-Slokas which require trans¬ 
position of their Padas and are based mostly on complete 
Sutras, to some extent on parts of Sutras and in one in¬ 
stance also on two complete Sutras have been so far 
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noticed by me. Here also in one case (V. 1,15) the order 
of the words *f'-ira>rr Hcfi&r is required to be changed to 

PADAS. 

As would appear from the following table the number 
of SSloka-Padas is very large in the present work. It is 
true that the majority of them are formed only by parts of 
complete Sutras, still the number of those Padas which 
singly or unitedly are formed by complete Sutras is quite 
considerable. The number of cases of Ihe latter kind when 
a complete Sutra consists of two Padas is quite large. 
But there are also instances when a complete Sutra may be 
divided into three (c. g. Ill, 1, 25 and 26; III. 7, 19; IV. 
3, 9), four (c. g. III. 2, l; VI. 6, 10), five (e. g. VIII. 4, 
28; X. 3, 4) or even seven (t. g. IV. 3, 10) Padas 

There is one fact in this connection which cannot be 
easily passed over. It will be found on examination that a 
large majority of the Padas consist only of odd ( sif*: Pt 

the first and third) Padas. Still 1 have found that 
second variety of Padas (i. e. g^r: or second and fourth) is 
also not lacking completely. 

The following table based only on my cursory reading 
from this point of view of the Sutras will give more or less 
an exact idea of the metrical basis of these Sutras:— 
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A COMPARISON WITH OTHER SDTRA—WORKS. 

In spite of this evidence it might be urged that most of 
the instances (especially as far as the metrical Padas are 
concerned), given as reasons for the theory of this paper, 
are only accidental. In order to meet this objection I 
examined, in this light, some other Sutra-works, such as 
as the Vedanta-Sutra and the first Adhyaya of the 
Katyayana—iSrauta-Sutra. The result of their examina¬ 
tion is as follows. 

The Vedauta-Sulra in all contains 555 Sutras in four 
Adhyayas each sub divided into four Padas. In the whole 
work I could find out only 30 metrical Padas, i. e-, nearly 
5 per cent of which only 15, i.e. nearly2| per cent are form¬ 
ed by complete Sutras. 

As regards the first Adhyaya of the Ivatyayana- 
fSrauta-Sutra which contains 25(1 Sutras in all, there are 
only 13 metrical Padas, i. c., nearly 5 per cent only 7 of 
which i. e., about 2i per cent are formed by complete 
Sutras. 

As compared with these, the Mimamsa-Sutra, which 
contains 2732 Sutras in all contains, excluding ^lokas etc., 
1556 metrical Padas in general (*’. e-, nearly 57 per cent.) 
of which 691 Padas ( i. e., about 25 per cent.) are formed 
by complete Sutras. Even without taking into considera¬ 
tion the important fact that the Mimamsa-Sutra contains 
many instances of ttlokas, three-quarters of ^lokas and 
Ardha-^lokas, the very large percentage of the metrical 
Padas cannot be regarded, by any means, as accidental, 
however it may be so with the former two Sutra-works. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In view of all these facts one cannot help inferring that 
the present recension of the Mimamsa-Sutras must be based 
on one which was in the metrical form. If this conclusion is 
true, we must be prepared to revise the generally accepted 
view that the Sutra-style on the whole preceded the f^loka- 
style. The evidence of such works as the Brliad-dcvata 
as compared with the Rgveda-SarvanukramanI (Of. A. A. 
Macdonell: Brhad-devala, Part T, Introduction pp. XXI— 
XXII, and pp. 147—153) and the Rgveda Pratisakhya 
as compared with the other Pratisakhyas in two of which 
are found embodied several stanzas support the view that 
the Sloka-style is not only not necessarily later than 
the Sutra-style, but is very probably anterior to the latter. 
The artificiality of the Sutra-style as compared with the 
relative simplicity of the former also supports the same 


view. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SAnKHYA SuTRAS. 

Vidyabliaskara V edaratna, TJdayu Vlrci Shdslrl, Nyayallrtha , 
Safikhya-yogatlrth/j , Ycdanlavisarada , Professor 
D. B. Mahavidyalaya , Lahore 

It is an admitted fact that Kapila was the founder of 
Sarikhya Philosophy, hut the modern scholars, eastern and 
western, practically all of them, believe that either he did 
not write any hook at all or if he wrote any it is not known 
to the world. There are a few who say that “Tattva 
Samasa ” a short treatise of 22 aphorisms was written 
by him. 

There is another book “Saiikhya Pravacana Sutras ”, 
(Saiikhya Sadadhyayi), the author of which is not known 
to modern scholars. It is strange and surprising that the 
authorship of so important a work may remain untraeed 
upto this time. It becomes even more surprising when we 
see, that the modern scholars believe that the Sutras were 
composed even after Sayana’s time, long before which the 
Sanskrit authors began to write their names, residence and 
lineage etc. 

Again it is worth considering, as to how far the tradi¬ 
tion, which ascribes these Sutras to Kapila, is well founded, 
and as to why the scholars of to-day have not turned their 
attention to a question of so great an importance. 

I am writing a hook which I shall call “ A History 
of the Saiikhya Philosophy”, and in this book the question 
will be dealt with at length. This paper is a brifef summary 
of about two chapters of the same book. The purpose is to 
show to the scholars that these Sutras are very old, and that 
the autorship of these can be ascribed to Kapila: 
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The grounds for believing that the Sutras were compos¬ 
ed after the 14th century are as follows : — 

1. These Sutras contain the names of Nyaya and Vai- 
sesika. The views of Jainas and Bauddhas are refuted in 
them. 

2. £a ikaracarya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have 
not quoted the Sutras in their works. 

3- The construction of the Sutras agrees with that of 
the Karikas. As the Sutras could not be composed in the 
form of verses, so some body made them on the basis of the 
Karikas. 

In the presence of these facts that the Sutras may con¬ 
tain the names of Nyaya and Vaisesika, and the refutation of 
the views of the Bauddhas and the Jainas, and further that 
they might not have been quoted in the philosophic litera¬ 
ture of India, for a very long period ; and the Karikas 
may be found quoted instead in many books ; and the con¬ 
struction of the Sutras and the Karikas may agree to a 
great extent, the mind tends to believe that Kapila who is 
said to be the first learned man could not be the author of 
such a work. But when we go a littl ■ deeper, then we find 
that it is proved from these very books that, no body but 
Kapila can be the author of the Sutras. 

We shall examine these statements one by one : — 

1. To consider the first argument advanced above, we 
must go a little deeper into the Sutras. On a careful exa¬ 
mination of the construction and sense of the Sutras, we 
find that the “ Sadadhyayi ” (Sutras in six chapters) con¬ 
tains some Sutras the authorship of which can by no means 
be ascribed to Kapila. These were interpolated after¬ 
wards by certain learned men for certain reasons. 
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It is quite clear that the first portion of these interpo¬ 
lated Sutras is chapter I, Sutras 20 to 54. Our grounds for 
considering them as interpolated ones may be briefly 
mentioned as follows :— 

In the Sutras 7 to 18 the causes of bondage of soul 
have been told and then refuted. Final goal, as mentioned 
in the beginning of the book, is the release of the soul, 
which is not possible if the soul is not bound before that. 
It is, therefore, necessary to tell the causes of bondage of 
the ever free soul. All of the causes mentioned in the 
Sutras 7 to 18 are those of the “ purvapaksa ” ( ), 

the author, therefore, goes on refuting them side by side. 
In the 1.9th Sutra the author mentions his own view. The 
wording of the Sfitra is as :— 

The meaning is quite clear ; that is, ‘the bondage 
of the ever free spirit is not possible without contact 
with the matter.’ The words agRtaqmi??)’ ‘ of the Sutra 
are specially worth considering. Here the first 
“ tat ”( aa.) means ‘bondage’and the second ‘tat’ (tra.) 
means ‘ matter’ . There is no difference of opinion bet¬ 
ween the commentators upon this point, when we have 
known that the bondage is brought about only by 
coming in contact of the spirit with the matter, then na¬ 
turally, the question ‘How is the ever free spirit entangled 
in matter’ suggests itself. Now the very Sutra which may 
contain the answer to this question, should, according to 
the construction and sense, iminediatelly follow this Sutra. 
Such a Sutra nowadays is the 55th. It reads as :— 

This clearly means that the contact with or entangle¬ 
ment in matter is brought by ‘ aviveka ’ —igno- 
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ranee). The words, ‘cratwrarmstf of the 19th Sutra and 
‘crapTlsft’ of the 55th Sutra say expressly that the latter 
should follow the former instantaneously, without any 
interval. The sentence can be complete in sense, only if, 
these are placed in this very order and none else. The 
Sutras 20 to 54, therefore, are later interpolations. 

These very Sutras contain the name of Vaisesika and the 
refutation of the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas. 
Had all these Sutras been composed by the same author, it 
would not have been possible that he might have told the 
‘purvapaksa’ first, then after telling his own view, might he 
have again mentioned the causes of bondage in the form of 
‘pfirvapaksa’. At the same time we find that from the 
20th Sutra onwards, in the beginning the causes of bondage 
are being mentioned in the form of ‘purvapaksa’, but as 
we proceed further we find that the author forgets to men¬ 
tion the causes of bondage of soul, and is entangled in 
refuting the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas. All this 
is quite irrelevant. 

At the same time the sense of the last three Sutras of 
this section (52, 5'J, 54) is a repetition of the Sutras 15 
and 1 (>. Not only the sense but the words as well are 
practically the same. One and the same author cannot, 
after writing a thing, himself forget it so soon. Repeti¬ 
tion, therefore, is not possible. It is even more so, when 
the thing repeated, has got no connection with the subject- 
matter. 

The time, when these Sutras were interpolated is made 
clear, by the occurrence of the word ‘Srughua’ and 
Tataliputra’ mentioned in a Sutra of this section. It is only 
possible, if both these cities had been well known. It is 
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proved by history that this was the case from 400 B. C. to, 
500 A. I). So possibly these Sutras could be interpolated 
at that time. 

There are some other small sections of interpolations, 
which shall be left out in this small paper. The attention 
is drawn only towards a sufficiently big interpolation. 
This occurs in the 5th chapter. In the Sutras preceding 
this interpolotion the forms of release have been mentioned 
and then refuted. This portion, preceding the interpola¬ 
tion, covers the Sutras 74 to 83 ; but in this portion 
the Sutras 79 and 80 are interpolated ones. Neither 
does their construction agree with the preceding and the 
following Sutras, nor is there any need of these for complet¬ 
ing the sense. The Sutras which contain the refutation 
of the forms of release in ‘purvapaksa' run as follows : — 

j ssFmfa i snrfrTra foqfanFaT 
sftfarrqf 1 * writer Hurt*? | 

This construction makes it clear that the Sutras 79 
and 80 are interpolated ones. The Sidra 79 is a re¬ 
petition in sense of the Sutra 78. The sense of the Sutra 
SO is clearly seen in the extra 83. The Sutra 80 seems 
altogether to be a colloquial proverb. This is a well known 
proverb, that :— 

“ddhirsi frdbipuf smnRW sftmR | M 

‘ Combination must result in decomposition, and death 
is the end of life’. Some so called gentleman has put this 
also as a Sutra. 

Now, this is clear, that in the Sutras 74 to 83 different 
forms of release have been mentioned, and refuted. 
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Whatever according to Sahkhya should be the real form 
of release as ‘siddhantapaksa’, is not shown just after these 
Sutras. Now according to ihe construction of the Sutras 
either some other ‘purva paksa ’ should be shown or the 
right form of release should be mentioned as the ‘siddhanta- 
paksa’, after the Sutra 83. Without giving the ‘ sid- 
dhanta-paksa'" the subject can in no way be considered 
to be complete. Therefore the Sutras which may mention 
the right form of release must immediately follow the Sutra 
83. Those Sutras are from 116 to 119- The Sutra 
Y, 102 contradicts this ‘siddhanta’. The Sutras 84 to 115 
are therefore interpolated ones. 

These very Sutras contain many repetitions. Many 
of them are against the Sankhya principles. These very 
Sutras include such Sutras as have been mentioned as con¬ 
taining the refutation of the six and sixteen categories of 
Vaisesika and Nyaya by name; and the refutation of many 
other Nyaya principles by name. But when we come to 
understand it clearly that ihe construction does not tolerate 
anything at all between the Sutras 83 and 116 ; it be¬ 
comes clear that the Sutras 84 to 115 are not the work 
of Kapila. Max Muller's words, therefore, have no mean¬ 
ing at all. 

These two big interpolations are such as contain such 
Sutras, or such words, due to which the modern scholars 
think themselves bold enough t > siy that the Saiikhya Sutras 
are a work of recent times. 

Now the sense and the construction make it clear that 
some of the Sutras are not the work of Kapila. As far a s 
these Sutras are concerned we quite agree with the modern 
scholars, when they say that Kapila cannot be the author 
of these. But their argument cannot go any further. 
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With this argument that, as some Sutras contain the names 
of Nyaya and Vaisesika, and they mention the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas in some form or other, therefore the whole work 
is a recent one, and that it is not the work of Kapila ; their 
statement contains ‘ativyapti dosa.’ Their argument ap¬ 
plies to a part of the work and does not extend to the 
whole ; while they, by examining a few Sutras, without 
going deep into the construction say that the whole book 
is not the work of Kapila, that is, they make an assertion 
which cannot be true, when we think a little deeper on the 
basis of the sense and the construction, so their first argu¬ 
ment falls to the ground like a building, the foundation of 
which has been laid on sand. 

2. The second argument which is advanced, is that 
Sahkaraearya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have not 
quoted the Sutras anywhere in (heir works ; while the 
‘Karikas’ are found quoted there, the Sutras have, therefore 
been composed after the time of the above scholars. 

But this argument is proved to be quite baseless when 
v 7 C see the Sutras quoted in the works which arc admitted 
on all hands to be older than these scholars. Some of them 
are even older lhan the ‘Karikas. According to modern 
scholars the date of the ‘Karikas’ is 4th century A. D. We 
shall here show the quotations of the Sutras in the works 
written before this date. 

(a) Vatsyayana, the commentator of Nyaya Sutras of 
Qautama, while showing the Sankhya principle of ‘satkarya- 
v.ida ’ (the existence of effect in the cause), and comment¬ 
ing upon the Sutra IV. 28, has quoted the first Sutra of 
that part of Sankhya, as an argument. The siitra runs 
as “^KHlsraurai” 



This very S Ultra has been quoted agnill ill the introduc¬ 
tion of the Nyaya Sutra IV. V50, where the word ‘iti' (m), 
the sign of direct quotation is also present . In the i Kdrikfi ’ 
this sense is given by the words ’ but Vatsyayana 

has quoted the words of the Siitra and not those of the 
‘Karika 

(b) Again commenting upon the Sutra V. 2‘2(> of Nyaya 
sq&n’ (there is one cause of this Vyakta')> affirming 

this as the principle of Sruikhya, Vatsyayana for proving 
this affirmation, has given the argument then after 

refuting this argument himself, tor completing his argu¬ 
ment, he gives another argument Both of these 

Sutras in this very form are the Sarikhya Sutras I. 130 and 
I. 131. In the Sarikhva also they have been given to prove 
this very thing. Although both of these arguments have 
been given in the ‘Karikas’ as well, and in these very words 
but it is an admitted fact that the ‘Kfirikas’ did not exist 
in the time of Vatsyayana. He, therefore, could take 
them only from the Sutras. 

We advance another reason, why the commentator 
could not take these arguments from the Karikas. The 
Karika 15 contains this argument in the form <*ft*rrTOU 
Here the word ‘*Rrr’ lias been used to make the argument 
clear. Had the commentator picked up this argument 
from this place, he must have placed, the same word ‘ir^RR’ 
but he has placed the word instead. This makes 

it clear that Vatsyayana has taken this argument from the 
Sutras, and to complete the sense he has added the word 
‘ fobKHO Tqf himself. 

(c) In his commentary on the Brahma Sutra IV. 1*28 
Sarikaracarya has written about Saiikhya principles:— 

l” 
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It seems from this that Devala accepted the Sahkhya 
principles* No complete hook of Devala is found at this 
time. While commenting upon the 109th verse of the 
‘prayascitta' chapter of Yajnavalkya smrti, in the Aprarka 
commentary, Apraditya, whose date is admitted to be the 
11th century A. D , quotes the much older smrti author 
Devala. It seems from his words that he must have seen 
Devala ? s book. After writing the words (so says 

Devala), Devala ? s book which he quotes runs as follows* — 

swara •#- 

STlftcTTR ft^TTR ^ J£?T- 

R^fer: |.qtesr |.I qifr *iw- I sps: | sftfiu smwft I 

Wrra jjsihI l **>OTrr% I i 

k fatos«rr I s^w^r: |.S[fa ^ *jj%q>T$n: |.qf^- 

fasprot, erat i ^«mu-fn5rrqfr^nr% ^ j... 

By seeing this we come to know that in Devala ? s time 
there existed detailed and voluminous works on Sankhya, 
which he has summarised and given the chief points of the 
Sankhya principles. It appears clearly from the summary 
that he has tried to give these principles in the words of 
the original book. It contains some Sutras of ‘Tattva- 
samasa’ and some of ‘Sankhya sadadhyayi’ (six chapters), 
quoted verbatim. The Sutras which have been quoted from 
Tattva-samasa run as follows:— 

(\) qtesr l a 

(0 w I „ „ ^ 

The following Sutras differ by a word or two from the 
Tattva-samasa : — 

O) 1 # | gqrr: | 

(^) swrqp* i * i i sft% sumift l 
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(0 TO w go 1« I TO | 

The following Sutras agree word for word with some 
Sutras of Sadadhyayi:— 

(l) SRlflRST^gfcl'^I I efo 1 I | 

(?) gfe^tr #• 3 i u I 

(?; rare?!?*r | sto \ |voi 

In the Tattva-samasa the words which are given to 
express this sense, difEer ns:— 

(i) rnifimffcrrszim: | 

(?) ^ afe: | 

(O rare: | 


In this way the adjecctive and the object qualified have 
changed places here. This makes it clear that Devala must 
have taken these Sutras from the Sadadhyayi. 


The following Sutras agree with the Sutras of Sadadh¬ 
yayi with the difference of a word or two:— 


Sankhya 

(i) fawra^kTO eto jusi 
(?) eto >|i = i 

(0 

sifprcTO^rarreifisT, 
aggftrrare, cra?re«t: 

i eto ikv 


Devala 
i%q^: TOkfa: I 

i 

^fRrfwreaifti=?jnft!i r, 
cRTI^Ri l 


In addition to the above there are some sentences in 
Devala’s book which agree both with the Karikas and the 
Sadadhyayi with a very little difference. They can be 
called similar in sense only. But even those could not be 
taken by Devala from the Karikas. To prove this state¬ 
ment we give only two arguments here: - 
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1. In Karikii 71 Is vara Krsna says that he has 
got this ‘Sasti-tantra" by many teacher-and-taught- 
traditions, after Asuri and Pancamkha. The commentator 
Mathara has cleared to some extent that tradition in his 
commentary upon this Karika. A line of his commentary 
is quoted below:— 

STH^ I” 

From these words of Mathara, it cannot be said that 
Is vara Krsna’s time was just after Devala. But it is a 
decided fact that Devala is much older than Isvara 
Krsna. 

2. There is another very strong argument in favour 
of the statement that Devala is a very old author. At 
many places the name of Devala is mentioned in the list 
of Sankhya teachers in the Mahabharata. According to the 
western scholars the date of the completion of theMahabharat, 
is 2nd century B. C. Devala, therefore, cannot be brought 
to this side of 200 B. C. 1 'vara Krisna is believed to be an 
author of the 4th century A. D. So it is proved that Devala 
is much older than Isvara Krsna. For Devala, therefore, 
it was impossible to quote Isvara Krsna. 

These quotations from Devala’s book make it clear 
that Devala gave a summary of the Saiikhya principles by 
placing before him, and following closely the Sarikhya- 
sadadhyayi and the Tattva-samasa, which is only a list of 
contents of the former. 

(d) Pataiijali says in his great commentary on 
Panini:— 

reft: swrr: - 

twrer reft y ra;fftwfpfeg rac I ” 
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Here, clearly, six causes, of not being seen or known 
of an existing object, have been told. Kaiyyala in his 
commentary on the Mahabhasya, in the introduction to these 
lines writes as follows:— 

“5^ farw qsprfuci |” 

It is clear from these quotations that Patanjali has 
taken these causes from some other place, and then stated 
here. That place cannot be the 7th Karika of I'vara 
Krsna; because this fact is historically well established that 
Patanjali lived long before Is vara Krsna. Then where¬ 
from could he take these causes, is a question worth 
considering. As far as «>ur knowlelge goes, these causes 
are found at no other place than the Sahkhya Sutras I. 108, 
and 109 may be compared. 

In this connection there is another very important 
thing which conies before us. In the Sutras only five causes 
of ‘anupalabdliih’ (an object not being seen or known) 
are mentioned. Patanjali has changed one of them and 
added one more, and mentioned six; but in the Karikas 
the number has gone up to eight. This order of number 
seems us to have an effect upon their order of dates. It 
seems to be certain that Sankhya Sutra, which mentions only 
five causes, is the oldest ; Patanjali, and Isvara Krsna have 
copied from that very place afterwards. 

Kaiyyata has written the following line before the 
above introduction :— 

far i” 

This line seems to have been written on the basis of 
the following Saiikliya Sutras :— 
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A ‘prahasana’ named Bhagavadajjukiyam was pub¬ 
lished in the year 1925. The editor of the work ascribes 
it to a date not later than the 7th century A. D. T. R. 
Chintamani, also, in his article in the Journal of Oriental 
Research (April 1928) ascribes it to the same period. He 
says, that the play is mentioned in an inscription of 
the 7th century A. D. 

This play contains certain Sutras of the Tattvasamasa. 
In the printed book the reading which may be compared 
with the Tattvasamasa, is as follows :— 
srcmsra:—sifta fw?w frcw; | 

i 'og ft srfti | 
sift-y smsr »i?wft sirt?! I 
dNurntm | 

1 (’f’ftg n*wn.)—“snft sum:, 
atsu *, ssj «rm:, mim, *H=, mm: t 

niw fts* sm |(y4 , 

qbanra;—Py:, ^ WW: I 

ftpctrp sra fttiiri m'x arm : sfamcwr 


It may be compared with the Tattvasamasa in the follow¬ 


ing way :— 

Bhagavadajjukiyam. 

I 

I 

sp I 
TO: | 

essu: arcrcmw^ I 


Tattvasamasa. 
mS s$ere: I ^ 
qftn: ftwu: I „ X 

3^: „ \ 

am: „ s > 

arcra»^:” * 


Only there is purusah (1W) in the Tattvasamasa 
and Atrna (stnw) in the Bhagavadajjukiyam. The manah 
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(»W: ) is missing altogether, the rest of the reading is just 
the same in both the works. 

T. R. Chintamani in his article referred to above, gives 
the reading ‘pancavayavah’ (w^ra:) instead of panca vayavab 
(<re in the Bhagavadajjukiyam and Tattvasamasa both. 
He has given the reading prati-sancarab, and has omitted it 
altogether while giving the Tattvasamasa Sutras- He 
seems to have been misled by some misprint, or in some 
other way. The word wraw has got no sense here in 
Sankhya, and in the printed book Tattvasamasa, the Sutra 
exists as ‘ ‘artrcrar:’ I (Saficarab pratisancarab). 

It is, therefore, clear that the source of this reading 
of Bhagavadajjukiyam is the Tattvasamasa. 

(/) The following may also be compared 
1. Susruta Samhita, ^arirasthana I, 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8; 9; 
and 10 with Sankhya Sutra I, 61. II, 26; III, 59; I, I .6 and 
with Tattvasamasa Sutra 1 and 2. 


(2) 

Ahirbudhnya Samhita 


Saikhya. 


IV, -16—81 


1,61. 

V 

II, 25 

99 

I. 12-14 

V 

XIIJ,25 


III, 13 

99 

XIII, 9 


I, 1 


Mahabharata XII, 228, 8 

99 

III, 17 

99 

XII, 45, 54 

99 

III, 9 

(4) 

Bhagvadglta XIV, 6-9 

99 

I, 127 

99 

XIV, 18 

99 

III, 48-50 

9> 

XIII, 34 

99 

III, 65 


Argument ex-nihilo is not a proof of the absence of a 
certain book at any time. There can be hundred and one 
reasons for the absence of certain quotations in certain 
books. But on the other hand the presence of the quota- 
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tions of a certain book in a certain other book is a positve 
proof of the presence of that book during the time when 
those books were written. 

By showing the quotations of the Saiikhya Sutras in the 
works like Devala Smrti and others older than 6ankaracarya 
and I "varakrsna, we have proved beyond all doubt that the 
Saiikhya Sutras are much older than the Karikas. 

(Ill) Thethird statement of our opponents is that the 
construction of the Sutras agrees with that of the Karikas, 
and as it was not possible to compose the Sutras in the form 
of verses so somebody composed them on the basis of the 
Karikas. Now when the second statement has been refuted, 
this argument becomes a ridiculous one. The position of this 
statement is just like a building, the foundation of which 
has been removed. Just as that building falls to the 
ground at once, in the same way this argument cannot 
stand any longer. Although it is so, even then we shall 
examine the argument advanced by the scholars to prove 
this statement. Their strongest argument is that many 
Sutras are metrical in construction, it is natural that th e 
construction of the Karikas may be verse-like, but then? is 
no possibility of the Sutras being in the form of verse. 
Naturally, therefore, it is suggested to the mind that this 
verse-like construction can come only from the Karikas. 

On hearing this argument one thinks that there might 
be a good many Sutra in the metrical construction, but 
when we take up the book and see them we find that in a 
work of about 550 Sutras, there are only three such Sutras, 
the construction of which is verse-like. Those Sutras run 
as follows:— ' 

(1) ffaa fawn 1st© nv| «ro <*oj 
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(2) si i« j «ro **, | 

(3) ewpjrwsrafa: amrrcn imt asg i «fo ^ \ i | *i© **. | 

Out of these the first two Sutras possess variants 
according to which they are not verse-like at all. The read¬ 
ing of the first Sutra is as follows‘ far faun ’ ’ 

This Sutra does not contain the woi'd avyapi. The 
older commentator Aniruddha has given this veiy read¬ 
ing, and he has not commented upon the word avyapi 
(wsjrfo). The reading of the second Sutra is as follows: — 
“ q i Pa i 4.iN .T KW i | ’ ’ 

The first thing is that the Kfirika contains srf^ : 

the masculine reading. The other thing is that the 
old manuscript with us does not contain the verb 4 pravar- 
ttate ’ ( wfa )• 

Now there is only one Sutra left, the construction of 
which is verse like. This third Siitra is the half of Arya 
metre, but the words of this Sutra are such that if their 
order is changed, then it becomes the half of another 
metre, as:— 

autrrcn: : i ” 

This is half of the anushtup metre. We, therefore, 
can Bafely assert that the author might not have composed 
this Sutra with the set purpose of making it metrical, but 
the words might have been placed by chance in such a way 
that the construction became metrical. 

In such a condition if the construction of only one 
Sutra, out of about 500 Sutras is metrical, and even if it is 
taken for granted for the sake of argument that the con • 
struction of all the three Sutras is metrical, even then it 
cannot be said that the Sutras were composed on the basis 
of the Karikas. 
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The presence of many Sutras in the metrical form in 
many Sutra works about which none can claim that they 
have been written on the basis of some work in verses, 
supports our view. Some of them are quoted below. 

tftoz gni, wprtlrsinfls^ n 

^T«?rqr, * | v | \k % ^ I 

forcer $ apMfagtf cw i 

sit gap 11 

i, 3 ,—*11 

In the presence of these Sutras then it shall become 
necessary to believe that all these works are based on some 
metrical works. This position is clearly absurd; and our 
opponents a’so agree with us on this point. Why then 
should we accept the view that the Sankhya Sutras are 
based upon the Karikas, only because the construction of a 
Sutra or two is metrical ? 

It is therefore proved beyond doubt that the Sutras 
have not been based on the Karikas. Why then do the 
order of the subject matter and that of the construction 
agree wholly in spite of the fact that the Sutras have not 
been derived from the Karikas we shall te’l presently. 

The three arguments advanced to prove that the Sutras 
were composed at a recent date have been fully examined. 
Now it becomes dear that the Sankhya Sutras are very old, 
older than even the Mahabharata, as it has been proved 
above. 

KAPILA THE AUTHOR OF THE SAnKHYA SUTRAS. 

Now even if it has been proved that the Sadadhyayl is 
a very old work, even then one thing more deserves con¬ 
sideration. “Did Kapila write any book or not, if he 
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did, then what was it?” “ If he wrote anybook then can 
it be Sadadhyayi or not?” 

We have discussed these problems in detail in our 
book. The sum and substance of that discussion is that 
Kapila wrote a book upon Sankhya. The name of that 
book is Sastifantra. We have got sufficient evidence from 
the Jain literature and Vedic philosophic literature, that 
there is a book of Kapila on Sankhya, Sastitantra by name. 
Some of such quotations are given below: — 

(1) In the first chapter of Jain book Kalpasutra, which 
has been translated into English by Rev. J. Stenewsan, 
D.D., while writing the iife of Mahavira Swami, and 
mentioning the names of books in which the Swam? would 
be well versed, the author writes a sentence:— 

Whiie commenting upon this sentence Yasovijaya 
writes ‘ vfera nivmmvi, This clearly means 

that according to the commentator, who understands the 
sense of the Kalpasutra, there was a work Sastitantra by 
name, the author of which was Kapila; in the time of 
Mahavira. 

•‘4*4 ^Tuqrrfor yr£ d m 

i ” 

Anuyogadwara Sutra, 41. 

This Sutra contains the names of certain Vedic books. 
It says that these works were composed by foolish, false 
and non-sense people. Here there is a word (#THTcTiO between 
( ) and ( ) ■ certain modern scholars have been 

l^d astray. They think, that, is a different work and 

a different one.But when we think deeply upon all the 
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words of the Sfilra, then we come to another conclusion. 
It seems that the author has not cared about the order 
while naming the books. The reason might be that either he 
might have heard only about the books and might not have 
got sufficient knowledge about them, or even if he possessed 
knowledge, he might not have purposely cared about order. 
First of all he mentions the Ramayana and Bharata. 
Proceeding further there is a word (^m^i r) which means 
Kanaka Saptati or Svarna Saptati which is the 
name of a well known (work Sahkhya Saptati) of Isvarak- 
rsna. This is a fact which is proved by the Chinese tradi¬ 
tion. Keith also agrees with us upon this x>oint in his book 
Sahkhya System. Then the name of Vaisesika is given. 
Then after some interval comes the name of Mathara, 
which is only a commentary of Sahkhya Saptati. Will the 
modern scholars who think “Kavilam y ' and “ Satthiyan- 
tam ” as two different works only because they are written 
with an interval of a word, say that Kanaka Saptati and 
Mathara are different works? It therefore seems that^the 
author has not iiaid any attention towards the order. 

We think also, that the word (sipiura) should be 
placed just after the word ( gwrcwor ), In this way 
it becomes clear that Vaisesika, Buddhasasana, Lokayatam, 
and Kapilasastitantra are different works. There is an¬ 
other thing, that the word u Kavilam ” can only be an ad¬ 
jective, the word which is qualified by it must be found 
there, and if the word '‘Satthiyintam ” is not connected 
with it, then the sense does not become clear. 

(0 wi % mx 

\ ” Brahma Sutra commentary of Bhaskara II, 1, 1. 

These words of Bhaskara make it clear that Sastitantra 
Was written by Kapil a. The word (sn^) Akhya 
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makes this fact still more clearer, that the name of the 
book written by Kapila is Sastitantra. 

(4) In the 12th Chap, of Ahirbudhnya Samhita, the 
most authoritative book of the Paricaratra sec t, is written 
as follows :— 

<jjl arefr IM^li 

CF5T trim •TW | 

sr$a %ru i mmi I h s. '| 

Here also it is clear that the name of the book the 
author of which was Kapila is Sastitantra. 

Some scholars think that the author of Sastitantra is 
Varsaganya. There this idea has got the following 
basis :— 

Maharsi Vedavvasa, while commenting on Yogasutra, 
Kaivalya pada, Sutra 13 writes as follows : — 

— 

q'rl STB U'lTW §3^^ if ’ 

In the introduction to this Vacaspati writes :— 

It appears from this, that Vacaspati Misra thinks 
this Karika to be of Sastitantra While commenting upon 
Brahma Sutra II, 1. 3, Sankara’s commentary, in his 
Bhamati, he writes about this very verse :— 
qsr *g^famr sirs w P 

Then he quotes this very verse. Here it appears that 
Vacaspati thinks Sastitantra to be the work of Varsa¬ 
ganya. 

To prove the statement, that Sastitantra is the work 
of Varsaganya, we have seen no other quotation than 
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this. One thing is worth noticing here, that. Vaoasptati 
has written Varsaganya as qbrorer and not an 

author of any work upon Sankhya. On studying the 
Philosophic literature one thing- suggests itself clearly to 
the mind that $astitantra can be a book of Sankhya and 
not of Yoga. This fact is clear from the above mentioned 
quotations. It seems that this verse must be from Varsa¬ 
ganya, who might have written a certain book upon Yoga. 
We have not seen this book quoted in any work upon 
Sankhya. It is quoted in Yoga fsastra only. Tn Vedanta 
also it has been quoted upon the Sutra II, I, 3 which 
runs as follows :— 

Jfbr: sicp>: |” 

It is therefore clear that the Varsaganya is a commen¬ 
tator on Yoga and not on Sahkhva. Vacaspati, while com¬ 
menting upon Yoga Sutra writes : — 

It appears that Vacaspati is pointing towards Sastitan- 
tra f^astra and not the book named Sastitantra. This 
kind of mention by mine of the teacher of the work is 
very common in ancient literature. In this small summary 
we shall give only one instance : — 

Bhattotpala, in his commentary upon Brhatsamhita, 
quotes the Karikas 22 to 30 of Isvarakrsna. Before 
quoting them he writes:—“cPjre i” It is a fact 

admitted and established beyond doubt that these Karikas 
were composed by isvarkrsna and not by Kapilacarya; 
but with the idea of showing his principle, he gives 
the name of the founder of the Sankhya. Just in that 
very way we should understand the writing of Vacaspati, 
other examples shall be found in our book. 

(5) The following quotations from Sankara 
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Vacaspati also show that Kapila was the author of Sas- 
litantra :— 

Sankar Bhasya, II, 1, 1. 

Then follows the Bhamati commentary upon it :— 
“cPKtfi ffcr ^fer: cr-sjr^r vtmw 

*&rq%;rrr^qr srcftar i” 

This makes clear that a book Tantra by name was 
written by Kapila, the first learned man. This Tantra 
cannot be anything else than the Saslitantra. The word 
Afehya makes it more clear and certain that it is the name 
of the book which was written by Kapila. 

(6) It seems that Pancasikha as well has used the 
word Tantra for Sasti-tantra in a Sutra of his. 

qfaR l" 

\n example from Vyakarna Mahabhasya, where it is 
said that a part of the name also denotes the name, makes 
it more clear 

*Rwnrr *rw i” 

Having considered all these points we can surely say 
that Sastitantra cannot be the work of Varsaganya. There¬ 
fore the acceptance of the view that Varsaganya was the 
author of Saslitantra, by Balarama UdasTna, while comment¬ 
ing upon Yoga IV, 13 on the basis of Vacaspati’s writing, 
and on the same basis, the acceptance of the same view by 
Keith in his book Sankhya system page 62, is misleading. 

A commentary upon Sarikhya-tattvakaumudi is print¬ 
ed by the name of Balarama Udaslna. The last portion 
of that book is written by Ramayalara. The eommenta- 
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tor accepts Pancasikhacarya as the author of Sastitantra 
in the last portion of that book. Keith also after telling 
it to be based upon the Chinese tradition, has refuted it. 
Really this theory is altogether baseless. 

Sastitantra is the work of Kapila. In support of 
this theory we have got very strong evidence. It makes 
the thing clear beyond all doubt. After knowing that fact 
there remains no loophole for any doubt or hesitation in 
agreeing with us upon the point. Isvarakrsna, the author 
of the Karikas, admits this himself that his Karika-work 
is a summary of Sastitantra. The link of teachers which 
he has told and through which the Sasti tantra has reached 
him, makes it clear that Sasti tantra can be a work of 
Kapila and of no other man. Isvarakrsna writes in 
Karil a (>9 :— 

“pfefn? m TOfiftor swuairan l” 

‘ Secret and salvation-giving (advantageous to purusa) 
knowledge has been well told by the great sage Kapila.” 
Then in his 70th Karika he says:— 

wgfinft II ‘ 1 

“This very sacred and leading (knowledge) was very 
kindly given to Asuri by the Muni Kapila. Asuri further 
gave it to Pancasikha, who in turn spread that knowledge in 
different ways).” The word (^TTfRrq) of this verse has been 
translated I y the commentator Mathara as ‘srggt 
that is he gave it to many pupils or preached it. Perhaps by the 
words(fo * $ct ^q)some scholars might have been led to 
think that Tantra or Sasti tantra is the work of Pancasikha 
but their idea is altogether meaningless; because in the 
first place the word (cannot in any way be proved to 
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mean that it was written; the second thing is that Pancasi- 
kha himself has written in his book that Tantra or Sasti- 
tantra was given to Asuri by the great sage Kapila in the Su¬ 
tra already quoted above. This much traditional link makes 
it clear that the very same book of sacred and salvation¬ 
giving knowledge which was written by Kapila was given 
by him to Asuri who further taught it to Panca ikha who 
in turn preached it zealously by teaching and writing com¬ 
mentary etc. Isvarakrsna writes further in 71st Karikii:— 

drqMflfrq f fo r «wjfasjiw |l” 

After this Isvarakrsna of Arya wisdom after under¬ 
standing t:.e principle fully summarised into Arya metre 
the Tantra which he got by a tradition of teacher-and- 
taught. In this Karika the word( ) which is the object 
of( is the antecedent of (tantram). It is, therefore, 

that the commentator Mathara has translated this word as 

Sasti-tantram. 

There is another thing here worth paying heed to 
for those scholars who say that Varsaganya is the author 
of Sasii-tantra. Had Sasli-tantra been the work of Var¬ 
saganya then Isvarakrsna must have mentioned his name 
somewhere in his Karikas. It is as an impossibility that an 
author whose book is being summarised may not be men¬ 
tioned at all, and the names of others might be mentioned. 
Had Isvarakrsna thought that Sasti-tantra is the work of 
Varsaganya, he must have mentioned the fact. At the 
same time the strange thing is that the commentator Mathara 
Has not given the name of Varsaganya in the link of teachers 
and taught while commenting upon the word Sisya- 
paramparaya. He has written as follows:- 
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“cw?r<i ( , ?R$w 

$w<troiH srcrq; | s^r qfaRpnrffc sf^rcn* ” 

Had Sasti-tantra been the work of Varsaganya, then is it 
a fact that all these j^eople were so thankless as not even to 
mention his name ? Or, is it a fact that they did not know 
even this much history that things which happened at an 
interval some years before their time, and the things which 
they could know very easily, they forgot, and did not write 
anything about them at all and left everything for us to 
decide? No, it cannot be so. The actual fact is that 
Sasti-tantra can in no way be the work of Varsaganya. 
Isvarakrsna proceeds further and writes:— 

if* 

“The subjects which have been dealt with in the Saptati 
(a book of 70 Karikas) all of them belong to Sasti-tantra, 
but the explanatory tales and the views of the opponents 
have been left out.’’ Isvarakrsna has made it clear beyond 
doubt that he is summarising the Sasti-tantra. The 
substance of the whole discussion from the 69th Karika to 
this place is as follows:— 

(1) Kapila composed the Tanlra and taught it to 
Asuri. 

(2) Asuri taught the very Tantra to Pancasiklia. 

(3) Pancasikha preached and spread it in different 
ways. 

(4) The same Tantra reached Isvarakrsna by a link 
of teachers and taught which ran as Bhargava 
UlQka, Valmiki, Harita, and Devala, etc. 

(5) After understanding its principles well Lsvarak- 
rsna summarised it through Arya metre. 
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(6) Therefore the subjects which are dealt with in 
the Saptati belong to the Sasti-tantra. 

(7) The explanatory stories and the views of oppo¬ 
nents have been left out. 

This much description of the Karikas leads us to a 
final conclusion that Sasti-tantra is the work of Kapila. 
It cannot be that of Pancasikha, Varsaganya or any other 
man of the past or the present age. 

This description makes clear the order of the contents 
and the order of the construction of the Sasti-tantra. We 
can know very well the book which has been summarised by 
Isvarakrsna. We think that Sasti-tantra is the Sahkhya 
Sadadhayi and no other book. The subject matter of the 
68 verses of Isvarakrsna is that which has come in the 
first three chaxders of Sahkhya Sahadhayi. It is a 
wonderful fact that the order in which the different sub¬ 
jects have been dealt with in the two works agree fully. 
The resemblance does not finish at the order alone, but it 
goes still further. Just as anybody who begins to t sum¬ 
marise a book does exactly in the same way Isvarakrsna 
has done. Somewhere he has composed a verse from one 
Sutra and at some places even from more. At some places 
he has left out five six, eight or even ten Sutras. He has 
tried to place the words of the Sutras in the Karikas as far 
as possible. It is clear that the subject matter of the first 
twenty Karikas has been taken from the 1st Chapter of 
Sadadhyayi, and that of the Karikas from 21 to 37 has 
been taken from Chapter 2, and that of the 38 to 68 
from Chapter 3. To make it clear the Karikas agree with 
the Sutras in order, we give below a few instances:— 
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Karika 68 has been derived from III, 84. 


11 

67 

11 

11 

III, 82, 83 


64 

19 

11 

III, 75 

11 

63 

11 

11 

III, 73 

11 

62 

11 

11 

III, 71, 72 

>1 

61 

11 

If 

III, 70 


and so on the whole order of the Karikas and the 
Sutras agree. For a comparison our book may be consulted. 

After writing that he has taken the whole subject 
matter from the Sasti-tanIra, Tsvarakrsna says that he 
has left out the explanatory tales and the views of the 
opponents. Both of these things follow just in order. 
The tales are in IV Chapter and the views of the oppo¬ 
nents are in V Chapter of the Sadadhyayl. This also 
makes clear that Tsvarakrsna has summarised this very 
book. 

As the name of the book which has been summarised 
by Tsvarakrsna is Sastitantra, and Sastitantra is the 
work of Kapila, therefore, the old name for Sadadhyayi 
is Sastitantra and for no other book. Now there is no loop¬ 
hole for doubt regarding these facts. 

We have seen only one quotation by the name of 
Sasti tantra up to this time. That is found in exactly the 
same form in the commentary of Mathara on the Karikas 
and the Gaudapada’s commentary. Commenting upon the 
17th Karika Mathara writes:— 

—gwfarea sur srafft i” 

Gaudapada writes:— 

“tmratfR —gwrf’tfw srr swri^ i” 

The basis of this quotation quoted by the name 
of Sasti-tantra is found nearly in the same words in. the 
Sadadhyayi. 
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ufcm. |” uto % e? 1 

This thing becomes very clear when we see the introduc¬ 
tion of Aniruddha in his commentary on this Sutra, 
lie writes:— 

f*RT — I” 

The order of the construction of this introduction and 
of the above quotation quoted by the name of .Sasti-tantra 
agrees fully. Just as Aniruddha has written this line by 

j 

taking the sense of this Sutra, similarly it seems that 
Graudapada aud Mathara also have written this line by 
depending upon the sense of this very Sutra. In the 
ancient literature we see at many places that some teachers 
(Acaryas) write the sense of another teacher and his work 
and write it by his name. 

The quotation also leads us to the conclusion that 
Sasti-tantra is the name of Sadadhyayi. 

The agrmnents advanced to prove that the Saiikhya 
Sutras are a recent work and that they are not the work 
of Kapila are briefly that in the Sutras the names of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika and the refutation of the views of Jainas, and 
Bauddhas occur, and further that Sankaraearya, Vacaspati 
Sayana and others have not quoted them, these and such 
other agruments have been examined fully by us. We have 
been able to decide after full discussion that:— 

1. Kapila was the author of a work on Sankhya. 

2. The name of that very book is Sasritantra. 

3. Sasti-tantra is another name for Sadadhyayi. 

4. Therefore Sadadhyayi is the work of Kapila, 

Finally I bring my paper to a close with the expecta¬ 
tion that learned men will think further upon the subject. 
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THE YOGACARA THEORY OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Rakesha Ranjan Sharma, M.A., University of Dacca, 

Of the available original Sanskrit texts of the Yogacara 
School, the Lahkavat&ra Sutra, which is believed to be the 
earliest exposition of the Vijnana vada philosophy, lays 
down that the Vijnana or rather the Alayavijhana is the 
only reality and that the external world is non-existent. 
Vijnana when it is under the influence of Avidya, appears 
in the form of the external world of experience. In the 
Mahayana-Sutralaiikara oP Asahga, we find similar 
arguments. There it is said that Avidya works through 
the force of the Vasanas which have no beginning in time 
and as a result of this, the empirical world of name and 
form derives its phenomenal existence. In the Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddlii of Vasubandhu, the same theory is 
advocated. Sthiramati in his commentary on the 
Vijhaptimatrala attempts at the same time to prove that 
the so-called external objects can neither be atoms nor 
conglomerations of atom*. Similar arguments can be found 
in the Tattvasarngraha of Santaraksita. 

Valuable information regarding this theory of the 
Yogacaras can be gathered from other sources also. This 
theory has been elaborately discussed and criticised by the 
non-Buddhist philosophers, especially, the Naiyayilcas, the 
Jainas and the Mhnamsakas ITdyotakara in his Nyaya- 
varttika quotes those arguments of the Vijnanavadins 
by which they try to refute the reality of the external 
world. Vacaspati in the Tatparyatika deals elaborately 
with the question. In the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta, 
these arguments are discussed in detail. Among the Jaina 
philosophers, Samantabhadra, Prabhacandra, Vidyanandin 
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and others quote those arguments and in the Syadvadaman- 
jari of Mallisena, we find a detailed account of the Yogacara 
position. In Kumarila and Sankara also these arguments 
are discussed and Vacaspati in the Bhamati explains the 
arguments of the Vijnanavadins in detail. 1 

Apart from Chinese and Tibetan sources, it may be 
possible with the help of these Sanskrit books to re¬ 
construct. the main Yogacara position regarding the origin 
and nature of the external world. The present paper is an 
attempt towards that direction. Here we shall try to 
collect some of the most important arguments by which the 
Yogacaras support their theory of the voidness of external 
reality against the realists who maintain that there is some 
other reality, namely, matter, existing side by side with the 
Vijnana. 

The most important argument preferred by the 
Yogacaras in favour of Vijii inavada is that external objects 
do not exist. Vasubandhu, is said to have begun his work 
.to refute two extreme theories;—(1) the theory of the 
Sarvastivadins, who maintain that object (Vijneya) is 
equally existent with the Vijnana, and (2). the theory of 
the Madhyamikas who hold that the Vijnana has only a 
phenomenal existence like the external objects, i.e., it does 
not exist unconditionally. Against the second theory of 
the Madhyamikas, the Vogacaras propounded the theory of 
the Vijiianavada and against the theory of the Sarvasti¬ 
vadins, they maintained that objects are not real in the 
sense in which Vijnana is real. 

The so-called object, says the Vijnanavadin is nothing 
but a modification of the Vijnana. 2 We are accustomed to 

' Vijn^ptimatratasiddhi, t,evi \s ed. p. 15 2: Ifnd. p. 1C. 
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attribute existence to the soul and the Dharmas which are 
in reality non-existent. This two-fold presumption (of the 
existence of the atman and the dharmas) takes place in the' 
modification of the Vijnana. The atman and the dharmas 
have no objective existence. These are but two names 
attributed to the modification of the Alavavijnana. That 
which appears to us as the atman or as the dharmas, is the 
Vijnana, and our misconception is due to and is continually 
nourished by the Vasnas that have no beginning in time. 

After enunciating the general result of his philosophical 
enquiry, Vasubandhu now proceeds to give some positive 
arguments in support of his theory. There is no external 
object. The phenomenal world of experience is due to the 
modification of the Vijnana. Now, if there is no object, 
the question necessarily arises how is it possible for the 
Vijnana to appear in the form of external objects when 
actually there is no object? The external object, therefore, 
must be admitted as a support-condition (alambana- 
pratyaya) of the origin of the Vijnana in the form of 
objects and as having the capacity of producing a reflex of 
itself. 1 Here Vasubandhu’s answer is that no support- 
condition is necessary for the Vijnana to take the form of 
external objects. Vijnana, Avidya and Vasana are sufficient 
to explain everything that is to be met with in the world of 
experience. 

The subtle atoms (Paramanu), says Sthiramati, cannot 
be the support of the Vijnana. 2 For, the atoms are, by 
definition, suprasensible. So it is not possible for an 
individual atom to be the support of the Vijnana. Neither 
is it possible for the Vijnana to have for its support th§ 


X. Vijnftptjmatratasiddhi, p. 16. 


2. Ibid p. 16. 
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atoms when they are collected together. In fact, when the 
atoms are in the condition of being collected together, 
they have not any difference in their being in comparison 
with the condition of their not being collected together. 
That is to say. these atoms cannot have any modification 
in their being when they are collected together. Moreover, 
a conglomeration of some suprasensible atoms must neces¬ 
sarily be suprasensible. Hence, neither individually nor 
collectively can the atoms be the support of the Vijnana. 

On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that the 
Paramanus are existent in the sense in which a pillar is 
said to be existent, for, a pillar occupies some space, and 
has three dimensions. But the Paramanus cannot occupy 
any space, nor can they have any dimension. This definition 
of the Paramanus, brings them very near to the concei>tion 
of the Vijnana. Paramanus in this sense, become formless 
and can have no extension, /.<?., the atoms lose their charac¬ 
ter of materiality. In this way, Vasubandhu rejects the 
atomic theory and holds that there can be no external 
reality beyond Vijnana. 

Santaraksita in his Tati vasamgraha, gives almost the 
same argument to establish his theory of the Vijnanavada. 
The external object, such as blue and yellow are really non¬ 
existent and knowledge cannot perceive them. Knowledge 
does not perceive any reality which is external and the 
so called external reality cannot be the object of knowledge. 
The objects of perception such as blue, yellow, etc., do not 
really differ from the precepts of blue, yellow etc. So he 
concludes that Vijnana alone is the existent reality. 

If the object given in perception, he continues, is 
supposed to be some external reality, then, if it be a 
plurality, it must be identical with the Paramanus; if it 
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be a unity, it must either be a conglomeration of atoms or 
some gross object having no relation with the atoms. Now-, 
the first position, viz., the object is atomic in its nature, 
is untenable; for, in our consciousness there is no per¬ 
ception of the forms of atoms which are indivisible and 
many in number. Knowledge always presents in our con¬ 
sciousness the form of some gross object. Moreover, the 
Paramanus, by definition, are indivisible, which implies that 
they can have no form. Ho even if Paramanus exist, we 
cannot know them. Hence the necessary conclusion is that 
there is no external object which is atomic in its nature. 1 

Similarly Hantaraksitu proves that external object 
cannot be a conglomeration of atoms. If we cannot prove 
the existence of atoms how is it possible for us to maintain 
that the external object is made up of these imaginary 
atoms ? So this hypothesis also cannot stand scrutiny. In 
the same manner, Hantaraksita shows that even the third 
alternative, viz., the external object is gross in its nature, 
cannot be advocated. 

These are some of the arguments of the Vijnanavadins 
against the reality of the external object as we find them 
in the available original sources. Now we shall take up the 
non-Buddhist philosophers and try to collect some important 
arguments of the Vijnavavadins in favour of the theory of 
the voidness of external reality. 

From the Nyaya-varttika 2 of Udyotakara we get some 
information regarding the refutation of external reality' by 
the Vijnanavadins. The Vijnanavadins, first of all, attempt 
to show that the so-called external object can neither be 
regarded as a whole made up of parts (avayavi), nor as parts 

It Tattvaaamrgraha. P. 551. -• Ck. IV. Ah. X. S 7-3 0. 
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of atoms. If the external object exists, it cannot be a whole 
made up of parts. If it be a whole, then, in what relation 
does it stand to its parts ? Do the parts inhere in the whole 
or does the whole inhere in the parts? If we suppose that 
the parts inhere in the whole, then the question would be— 
do the parts inhere wholly or only partially? If it is 
admitted that the parts inhere wholly in the whole, then 
there is a difficulty. The parts cannot inhere in the whole 
wholly, for, there is a difference between the magnitude 
of the parts and that of the whole. Each of the parts is 
of a smaller magnitude, while the whole is comparatively 
of a larger magnitude, and so the x^art cannot pervade the 
whole. Hence the parts cannot inhere wholly in the whole. 
Similarly, it can be shown that the parts cannot inhere in 
the whole even partially. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the whole inheres 
in the parts, then, the whole cannot reside in each part 
wholly. If we admit that the whole resides in the parts 
only partially, then, the consequence would be that the 
whole must be considered as made up of other parts than 
the present ones. In short, if the external object is con¬ 
sidered to be a whole made up of parts, then, we cannot 
explain the exact relation between the whole and the 
parts. 

Moreover, we cannot reasonably maintain that the 
whole is essentially different from the parts; for, if the 
whole exists as something distinct from the parts, then 
such a whole is to be found in experience; and the whole 
having no relation with the parts would be eternal in 
character. But in fact, it is not so. 

Neither can it be maintained that the whole is only a 
conglomeration of parts. The whole is not merely' an 
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attribute of the parts; for, in this case also, there will be 
the same difficulty with regard to the relation between the 
substance and the attribute. For all these reasons, the 
Vijnanavadins conclude that the whole is non-existent. 

Similarly the Vijnanavadin attempts to prove that 
atoms (Paramanus) are also non-existent. 1 Objects, such 
as a cow or a pot, says he, cannot possibly exist; for such 
objects cannot be experinced in parts. When we carefully 
analyse the idea of a cloth, we see that from the stand-point 
of the threads which make up the cloth, the cloth is non¬ 
existent. Similarly, from the point of view of the cotton, 
the threads are non-existent. In the same manner, we may 
come down to atoms which when analysed will be reduced to 
nothing. So we find that the idea of an object is merely a 
construction of our imagination. In reality the object has 
no existence in the external world. 

These arguments of the Nyiiyavarttika are elaborately 
discussed in the Tatparyatika of the famous Vacaspati- 
misra and in the Parisuddhi of TIdayana. Vacaspati’s 
account is more or less the same that we find in his Bhamati. 
We shall discuss those arguments in connexion with the 
Vedantists. 

The Nyayamafijari 2 of Jayanta contains valuable in¬ 
formation regarding the theory of Vijhanavada. According 
to the theory of the Vijnanavadins, says Jayanta, an objective 
unitary being does not exist. Vijnana alone is real; it is mo¬ 
mentary, appears and disappears now as this, now as that, 
and constitutes a series without a beginning. In perception, 
of course, a diversity of objects is presented to consciousness; 
these objects seem to be different from one another. If 

1. Nyayavarttika. Ch. IV. Ah. 2. 8. 26. 2, P. 536-539. 
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there are no objects beyond consciousness, how is this 
diversity possible? Knowledge means knowledge of some¬ 
thing. If there be nothing, how can that be knowledge? To 
this objection the Vijnanavadin will answer as follows;—let 
us examine whether a perception of blue or yellow corres¬ 
ponds to something beyond it, assuming of course, that, there 
is such a thing. If it does not correspond to something be¬ 
yond itself, then the "Vijnana is proved beyond doubt. If 
on the other hand, the form of the perception corresponds 
to that of the corresponding object, then the question 
would be, to which of these two perception and object, does 
the form belong ? If it is supposed that the form belongs 
to the object, then, the question will be, how can it enter 
consciousness ? The assumed object being inert matter, 
how can it enter consciousness which is opposed to matter ? 
Something else must mediate between these two, in order 
that material objects may enter into pure consciousness. If 
it be replied that the object itself is both the knower and 
the known, then, it must further be admitted that the 
same thing is also knowledge. In that case, the distinction 
between external and internal will be meaningless. The 
diffrence between the knower and the known is really the 
distinction between the internal and the external. This 
distinction is not a mere physical distinction. If the 
knower is conceived as identical with the known, then, there 
being no separation between the two, the theory is at bottom 
the same as Yijiianavada, and the quarrel is one only 
about names. In other words, whether we should believe in 
an external reality or not, (he real quarrel between the 
Arlhavada and the Vijnanaviida is about the separateness 
of subject and object. If it has to be admit ted that there 
is no distinction between the two -that the object itself 



appears as the knower and the kn own—then there is no 
difference between this kind of Aithavada and Vijnanava- 
da except in name. Now, if it is agreed that the form of 
the percepiion is the same as the form of assumed object, 
then, the Vijnanavadin contends, an identity between the 
knower and the known is suggested. If on the other hand, 
it is argued that there is a difference between the form 
of the perception and that of the object, then the object 
cannot enter consciousness except through the mediation of 
a tertium quid. This is an untenable position. Therefore, 
it has to be admitted that there is an identity of form 
between the perception and its assumed object, and if this 
identity is admitted, the quarrel between Arthavada and 
Vijnanavada vanishes. There is no dispute as to the fact 
of knowledge, the quarrel is, whether knowledge repre¬ 
sents an object beyond it or not. If it has to be admitted 
that the form of the knowledge is the same as that of the 
assumed object beyond it—and we have just shown that 
it must be admitted—then, an object beyond conscious¬ 
ness is only an assumption and an assumption without 
justification. 

If the form is conceived as the form of knowledge, 
then, there is no difficulty ; for, it is admitted by the 
other side also that knowledge reveals the object ; an object 
does not reveal itself—it may exist without being known. 
In that case, there is no relation between it and the knower. 
Knowledge alone brings the two together. So even the 
Arthavadin must admit that for consciousness the object 
exists only when it is known. It appears in consciousness 
simultaneously with the knowledge. We cannot conceive 
an interval of time between the knowledge of an object and 
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its appearance in consciousness. For, if it were the case, 
that the object appears in consciousness after its form or 
idea, then, it will have to be admitted that the idea does 
not reveal the object—that something else is necessary for 
the revelation of the object. But this is not so, according 
to hypothesis. So the form reveals the object instan¬ 
taneously. Hence, even the Arthavada must admit the 
appearance of idea in conscionsncss as recessary for the 
revelation of the object. Whenever anything is perceived 
we say, we have perceived this, i. e., the fact of perception 
is necessary for the object. Now knowledge cannot appear 
in consciousness without the form. That being so, the 
form of knowledge is not dependent on anything beyond 
it. 

Even if the existence of external objects is assumed, 
the form of knowledge must be admitted. Then the question 
would arise: When there are so many objects in the 
outside world, why should knowledge at a particular time 
assume the form of one of them instead of any other ? All 
objects can impart their forms to knowledge, why should 
not all of them be allowed to do so at the same time? 
Again, a man’s desire is guided by his knowledge; why 
should it not be directed to all objects instead of only one 
at a time? If any specific form of knowledge, such as blue, 
is to be explained by any external object at all, then the 
assumption of a blue object is not enough; the operation 
of light as an external agency and the function of the eye 
must also be taken into account as being necessary for that 
particular form of knowledge. Hence, it is safer rather 
to say that the objectivity of blue itself is due to the form 
of the corresponding knowledge and not vice versa. There 
is really no external object. It is Vijfiana or knowledge 
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which assumes the form of, and appears as an object. 
This is the true explanation of objectivity as involved in 
knowledge. 

Knowledge alone is enough; the only addition to it 
that is necessary is its form and this form must be ascribed 
to knowledge itself. As a matter of fact, however, even 
in common parlance, people ascribe the form to knowledge, 
thus men say, “The object is blue, because I perceive it as 
blue*'. Even if there be objects outside, their forms must 
be assumed by knowledge. It is enough, therefore, if we 
admit that knowledge can have forms and that there are 
no objects outside. 

(Some say, continues the Vijnanavadin, that consciousness 
is pure and transparent in itself, and that the trans¬ 
formations of such as blue, yellow etc., are due to the 
influence of external objects just as the clour in a glass is 
due to the presence of a coloured object near by. Hence 
though the external object as distinguished from the trans¬ 
formations of consciousness is not presented to the mind 
separately, yet its existence can be inferred as the necessary 
cause of the transformation of consciousness which cannot 
otherwise take place. So it lias been said that external 
objects can be shown to exist according to the principle of 
Vyatireka, which means that whenever the object is absent, 
the transformation of consciousness also is not present. 
But this postion is untenable; because the corresponding 
Anvaya (necessary sequence) is not known. That is to gay, 
the opponent cannot prove that whenever there are objects, 
there are corresponding transformations of consciousness 
also. Moreover, those who say that external objects are 
always known by inference and whenever an object is 
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presented to consciousness, consciousness undergoes a 
corresponding transformation and when the object is away, 
consciousness has no form whatsoever, have another diffi¬ 
culty to meet: consciousness being formless in itself, how is 
it known at all "! The analogy of coloured object and glass 
is not quite applicable to this case; for the glass is not 
formless in itself, and we can perceive it in itself and also 
as coloured, by the proximity of coloured object. But so 
far as jruina is concerned, we never know it in its formless 
condition and representing no object. 

On the other hand, we have no knowledge of two forms- 
the form of the object and the form of the knowledge itself. 
If it were contended that the form of the object is known by 
the form of the knowledge, then that would give rise to a 
regress us ad infinitum (anavastha). If knowledge has no 
form and if the form of knowledge is imparted to it by an 
object, then, this knowledge with form being Sahara, must 
itself be the object of another knowledge and so on ad 
infinitum. Hence, knowledge must itself be with form and 
self-revealing. Knowledge being with form (Sahara) and 
self-illuminating (Svapraka-a) and no other object besides 
knowledge being presented to consciousness, no such object 
exists. There is no law that there must be objects to give 
form to knowledge. What is the harm if knowledge itself 
is regarded as assuming forms like blue etc. % If it is con¬ 
tended that when knowledge assumes a form like blue, 
it itself is the object, well then, the dispute is only about 
Terms. 

There being no second to knowledge and knowledge 
being pure and transparent and form being a modification 
of it, there must be some cause of this modification. This 
pause is the Vasana generated by Avidya. The beginnirigless 
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series of forms appearing in knowledge is due to the diversi- ; 
ty of Vasanas without beginning; that being so, there is no 
justification for inferring the existence of external objects. 
What is called an object, is only a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge can assume forms independently of external 
objects is also proved by the fact of imagination and 
hallucination. Hence the Vijnanavadins conclude that there 
is no external object. 

Prom the Jaina philosophical literature, we get valu¬ 
able information regarding the refutation of external 
reality by the Vijnanavadins. In the Vuktyanir-asana and 
the Pariksamukbam we get references to the Vijnanavada 
phiolsophy. The Astasfihasri, a commentary by Vidyanandin 
on the Aptamimamsa deals with the Yogaeara philosophy. 
Similarly, the Prameyakamalamartanda and other impor¬ 
tant Jaina works give us important arguments of the 
Vijnanavadins against the reality of the external objects. 
Most of those arguments are more or less the same as those 
discussed above. 

The Syadvadainanjari, of Mallisena Suri gives a detailed 
account of the refutation of external reality by the 
Vijnanavadins. Some of those arguments areas follows: 
The external object cannot stand scrutiny: for, what is this 
external object? Does it consist of atoms or of grosser 
parts? It does not consist of atoms; for, there is no proof; 
proof is either perception or inference. Perception cannot 
prove the existence of atoms. Perception may be either of a 
Yogin or of ordinary men like us. It is not the first, 
for we have respect for Yogin’s perception, but it is not a 
proof for ordinary men like us. Perception of atoms is 
not possible for ordinary men either; for ordinary experience 
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is against it. We never perceive atoms even in dream. 
Our perception is always of gross objects and not of atoms. 

Neither can inference prove the existence of atoms. The 
atoms being incapable of perception, no invariable connexion 
between them and some other sign or mark can be estab¬ 
lished, with the help of which their existence could be 
inferred. 

Again, if atoms really exist, they must either be 
permanent or impermanent. If they are permanent, do 
they act successively or simultaneously ? They cannot act 
successively, for, in that case, the difference in their nature 
would suggest their impermanence. They cannot act 
simultaneously; for, having fulfilled their function in one 
moment, the next moment, having no function, they would be 
non-existent. So we cannot hold that atoms are permanent. 

If they are impermanent, they must be either moment¬ 
ary or live for duration of time. If they are momentary, they 
must have either a reason for being so, or be without a reason* 
If they are without reason, then they may appear at any 
time or may not appear at all, for they are independent of 
any reason. That makes their appearance uncertain at 
any moment of time. If they are momentary for so ne 
reason, then their reason may again be either gross or 
atomic. It cannot be gross, because by hypothesis, all 
external objects are atomic in character. The reason of 
their being momentary can neither be atomic; for, then the 
quesion would be—do they produce their effects by being 
existent, or non existent or both? If they produce 
the effect (the momentariness of atoms) by being existent 
then, do they j>roduce it at the Time of their own 
generation or at some other moment of Time? They cannot 
produce this effect at the Time of their own generation. 
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for then they are busy with their own appearance into 
being. But if it is said that being and causality are the 
same—that an atom can produce its effect when it itself 
is trying to be, then, why should not the atom of the 
visible object (Rupanu) produce an atom of taste-object, 
and why not atoms of visibility be the material for the 
atoms of taste quality, appearance into existence being 
the same in both cases ? The objection simply means 
this;—an atom cannot be the cause of the momentariness 
of another atom, except after it has become what it is; 
for, if it could be supposed that an atom could produce 
its effect before it has attained its own specific character— 
that is, before it has become itself, then any atom might 
produce any other ; and taste-quality might be due to 
an atom which is supposed to produce visibility and so on; 
so atom cannot produce its effect at the time of its being. 
Nor can it produce its effects afterwards; for atoms accord¬ 
ing to hypothesis being momentary, do not exist at the 
next moment. 

If atoms pi'oduce their effect without necessarily being 
themselves existent, then, once their moment of existence 
is over, they would continue to produce effects permanently; 
for, there is no difference between one moment of non-exist¬ 
ence and another and if they can produce an effect after 
they have ceased to exist at a particular moment, they can 
do it the next moment also and so on eternally. 

With regard to the third alternative, namely, that atoms 
produce their effect being both (existent and non-existent), 
the objection is that the arguments that apply against 
the existence-theory and non-existence theory, are both 
applicable to this theory. Therefore, this also is an un x 
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tenable position. Therefore, atoms cannot be regarded 
as momentary. Nor are they existent for a duration ; for 
they are open to the same objections stated above. More¬ 
over, if the atoms are existent for a duration of time, do 
they exist without producing any effect or do they continue 
to produce effect so long as they exist ? If the first al¬ 
ternative is accepted, that is, if you ascribe to atoms exis¬ 
tence for a duration without being productive of any effect, 
then, like a flower in the sky, they aie as good as non¬ 
existent. If you take the second alternative, then, the 
question will be do they produce an effect which is existent, 
non-existent, or both ? If they produce an effect which is 
non-existent, then, why cannot the} 7 be the cause of the 
horns of an hare ? If their effect is existent, even then, 
there would be no certainty as to the effect the 3 r should 
produce. The third alternative is tainted with the faults 
of both the above alternatives. Therefore, an object can¬ 
not be atomic in character. 

The external objects can neither be gross in their 
nature. Bince we cannot prove the existence of a single 
atom, how can we prove the existence of many such atoms 
which collected together, make up a gross object ? Atoms 
being unproved, a gross thing is only a name. Again, a 
gross thing is conceived as having many parts. Now, if 
the parts are different from one another, then the thing 
cannot be called one, opposing qualities being attributed 
to it. If the parts are not different from one another, then 
there they cannot be perceived as parts and one thing can¬ 
not be distinguished from another thing. If all constitu¬ 
ent pa rtf are homogeneous, then, in any one thing, w r e could 
perceive diverse qualities such as motion and rest, red 
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and not-red etc. In our perception, the difference between 
red and not-red is present and l>v hypothesis, the so called 
external objects which produce these perceptions are 
homogeneous in their constituent parts. It follows, hence, 
that in a homogeneity of elements we perceive diversity of 
attributes. That would imply that anything might give 
rise to the perception of any quality. 

The gross thing consists of parts according to hypo¬ 
thesis. Now does a thing exist completely in each one 
of the parts or in any one of them ? If it is fully pre¬ 
sent in each one of the parts, then, it is not really made 
up of parts-rather being complete in each one of the 
parts, it is not one thing, but many. If, however, it is 
present partially in one part and partially in others, then 
it cannot be perceived as an unitary object. If the object 
is conceived not as one whole but as composed of diverse 
parts, then, are the parts different from one another or 
not different % If they are different from one another, 
then again, the whole as one is regarded as existing in 
more than one part and the question will again arise whe¬ 
ther it is present completely in each part or only partially 
and so on ad infinitum. If the parts are not different 
from one another, then, they are not parts at all, but a 
homogeneous whole. So it is impossible to prove the 
existence of an external object. So it has been said, “What 
has been called external (drsya) is not sensed in the ordin¬ 
ary sense of the term. But is due to Vijnana assuming 
that particular form. ” Moreover, Prajnakaragupta, the 
author of the Pramanavarttikiilafikara, says, “If you 
are conscious of blue, you are conscious of the percept blue 
and not of an external thing ; if you are not conscious 
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of anything, say blue for instance, there is nothing to be 
called external/’ That is to say, we are conscious of this 
and that, but we are not conscious of an externality. 

If the question is asked: to what is the consciousness 
of this and that due, if there are no external objects? The 
answer is that this consciousness is independent of anything 
else and has no support in the so called external world and 
is due to the beginningless Vasana. 

Similarly in the Mirnamsa philosophy, specially in the 
Slokavarttika of Kumarila, we find references to the 
Vijnanvada theory. Kumarila, and his commentator 
Parthasarathi misra deal with the problem elaborately. 
But most of the argnments are the same as those discussed 
above- 

Sankara, in his commentary to the Brahmasutra, 
gives a brief summary of the Yogacara arguments against 
the reality of the external world. The external world 
is non-existent. “ For, if external things are admitted, 
:they must be either atoms or aggregates of atoms such as 
pots and the like. But atoms cannot be comprehended 
under the ideas of pots and the like, it being impossible 
for cognition to represent (things as minute as) atoms. Nor 
again can the outward things be aggregates of atoms, such 
as pillars and the like, because those aggregates can neither 
be defined as different nor as non-different from the atoms. 
Moreover, the cognitions which are of a uniform nature 
only in so far as they are states of consciousness —undergo 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of wall, now the idea of a jar and so on. Now 
this is not possible without some distinction on the part 
pf the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessarily 
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admit that the ideas have the same forms as their objects* 
But if we make this admission, from which it follows that 
the form of the object is determined by the ideas, the hy¬ 
pothesis of the existence of external things becomes alto¬ 
gether gratuitous. ’ 91 

Vacaspati Misra, in the Bhamati, discusses the argu¬ 
ments of the Vijnanavadins. The external object supposed 
to be the support of Vijnana, says he, cannot be atomic 
in character. In knowledge we get an appearance of 
some gross thing and uot that of an exceedingly subtle 
atom ; and what appears in knowledge cannot have refer¬ 
ence to something other then itself ; for, if that were so, 
then, by an extension of the same principle, anything might 
make known any other thing and the consequence Would 
be omniscience for all; but this is not the case. There¬ 
fore, if the appearance in knowledge is to be regarded as 
revealing an object beyond, then the character of such an 
inferred object cannot bo atomic. Neither can the nature 
of the supposed object be gross; for such an hypothesis 
is not free from difficulty :—Is this grosstiess a character 
of the knowledge which is supposed to reveal the object 
which according to hypothesis is atomic, or is it the charac¬ 
ter of the object itself at the time of its appearance in 
knowledge? If the first hypothesis be accepted, then in 
that case indeed knowledge would depend on a part of itself, 
namely, the grossness, which, by hypothesis, is one of the 
characteristics of knowledge. If the second hypothesis 
be accepted, i. e. if it be supposed that grossness is the 
quality of the object at the time of its presentation to 
consciousness, then grossness woiild be the accumulated 
result of the units of perception as it were perceived in an 
unbroken sequence and resulting in one act of cognition. 


1. Brakmasutra Bhasya Thibaut’s Tr. p. 418 
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In other words, the supposed external object is atomic in 
character whether it be an object of visual perception or 
auditory preception, or perception of any other kind, but 
to consciousness it is presented in a gross form ; this is 
due to the fact that the cognition of the object is the accu¬ 
mulated result of the perception of an unbroken series. 
Thus, when we hear a sound, we hear something gross and 
not atomic in character; but the thing, which is the source 
of the sound, is atomic. What happens is this :—Atoms 
of sound as it were, rush upon consciousness in an unbroken 
and rapid succession and produce the eons/iousness of a 
gross thing. 

But if that be so, then the qualities present in con¬ 
sciousness, such as blue etc. do not really belong to the 
supposed object, for, it is, according to hypothesis atomic, 
and blueness is not present in each one of the successive 
atoms of perception. Grossness belongs to the atoms at 
the time of their appearance in consciousness ; it can be¬ 
long to them only in that condition, and can belong only 
to the collection and not to the individuals. Just as many¬ 
ness is a property which can belong to a collection and 
not to an individual, so grossness too can belong, according 
to hypothesis, only to a series taken as a whole and not to 
its component units. So it has been said : though an act 
of cognition grasps a series of units, the form is that of the 
series as one whole ; and this form is dependent on the 
cognition of the series as a whole and does not belong to any 
one of the units in the series. The perception of manifold 
objects does not contradict this position ; for, thinghood 
is a perception of collection and nothing else, and our 
perception of thing cannot be regarded as an error. In 
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other words, although the units of perception constitute 
an unbroken and interminable series, it is yet possible to 
have perception of a diversity of objects ; for an object 
is nothing but a certain collection of units in this series ; 
and one object is different from another because we are 
not always cognising the same combination of units. If 
we take one combination, we jierceive an object A, and if 
we take a different combination, we perceive another 
object B. Hence the multiplicity of objects does not in 
any way contradict the theory that an object is nothing 
but a collective perception of a series of atomic units and 
that the grossness belongs to the perception of collection 
as such and not to the units included in the collection. 

Now, the above position, the Vijrianavadin contends, is 
untenable. It assumes that there is an unbroken sequence 
of units of perception. This, however, is a mistake. We 
do not have an unbroken series of units of visual percep¬ 
tion, they are interspersed with the units of other kinds of 
perception, such as smell, taste, etc., i.e., it cannot be 
contended that we have an uninterrupted series of visual 
perceptions and then have one act of cognition, then we 
have another uninterrupted series of taste perceptions and 
have one act of taste cognition and so on. In fact, there 
is an interval between one visual perception and another 
and this interval may be tilled up by preception of any 
other kind. And so the grossness of a visual form cannot 
be attributed to an unbroken series of visual perceptions. 
Just as when we see a forest at close quarters, we see that 
there are distances between the trees, but when these trees 
are viewed from a distance, they appear as one compact 
mass, so these uuits of perception are really separate from 
one another: the series is not unbroken, yet it appears as 
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one whole mass. And just as the perception of the 
trees in the forest as one compact mass is an error, so the 
perception of the series of units as one mass is an error. 
And hence grossness cannot be regarded as rising out of an 
unbroken series of perceptions. Hence the perception of 
a gross thing like a pot cannot be regarded as Pratyaksa 
according to the above theory of the atomic character of 
things; for although such a perception is free from imagi¬ 
nation (Kalpana), it is not free from error, and like the 
perception of a yellow conch, it is an erroneous perception. 
Hence, the supposed external object cannot be conceived 
as atomic. 

Nor can external objects be regarded as wholes made 
up of atoms as parts. For, if the wholes are not different 
from the atoms, then they are nothing but atomic. But 
this is untenable as already proved. If, however, the 
wholes are different from the parts (the atoms), then, as 
in the case of a cow and a horse, they must be essentially 
different. And there can be no identity between them. 
Nor can the whole be regarded merely as a collection of the 
parts, for that view is also untenable. Hence, as what 
appears in consciousness cannot by any argument be shown 
to have any basis in the external world, and as there is no 
proof that what does not appear in consciousness, yet 
exists in the outside world, it must be concluded that 
perception is independent of the so called external reality. 

Another important argument against the reality of 
external objects, advanced by the Vijnanavadins is that blue 
(external object) and the perception of blue are identical 
because of the rule of their being perceived together 
(sahopalambha-niyamadabhedo nTlataddhiyoh). This 
argument was first put forward by the famous Dharmakirti 
in his Pramanavarttika. But this book is unfortunately 
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lost in Sanskrit. This argument has been quoted by 
Jayanta, Sankara, Vacaspatimisra, Vidyanandin, Mallisena 
and others. That was surely an important argument in 
favour of the Yogacara theory. If the objects were at all 
independent of the act of knowledge, observes Jayanta in 
the Nyayamanjari, then, they should have been knowable 
independently of the act of knowledge, just as a thing 
independent of another thing is sometimes seen apart from 
it. But it is not so. Hence knowledge and its so-called 
objects are not different things. “From the fact, moreover,” 
quotes Sankara, “ of our always being conscious of the act 
of knowledge and the object of knowledge simultaneously, 
it follows that the two are in reality identical. When 
we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the 
other also; and that would not happen if the two were 
essentially distinct as in that case there would be nothing 
to prevent our being conscious of one apart from the other. 
For this reason also we (Vijfianavadins) maintain that 
there are no outward things .” 1 

If knowledge must correspond to a supposed external 
reality in order that we may know it, then what we really 
know is this transformation of Yijnana and there is no 
evidence that there is anything beyond this transformation. 
For what is always and necessarily perceived along with 
another, cannot be different from that other; in reality, 
the two must be identical; thus, a second moon ( e.g ., the 
reflexion of the real moon in water) if perceived at all, is 
always perceived along with the real moon, and therefore, 
is not different from it. The relation between the transfor¬ 
mation of Yijnana and the so-called external object is one 
of inseparable co-perception, i.e., neither of them can be 

1. Brahmasutra. Thibaut's tr. p. 419. 
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had without the other. When things are different, say A 
and B, either of them may certainly be perceived without 
the other, if not always, at least on some occasions. 
Thus even when two stars are inseparable units in a 
constellation and rise and set together, it is possible to per¬ 
ceive one of them without the other on some occasions, when 
for instance, a cloud appears in the sky. This is so because 
the stars are really different. Hence the rule is: when two 
things are really different, it is sometimes possible to have 
one without the other, however intimately they may be 
connected. But in the case of knowledge transformation 
and the so called corresponding object, we see that this rule 
does not apply. That is, we never can have one of them 
without the other; the two are absolutely inseparable, which 
means that there is no external object. 

Here the Vijhanavadin has to meet an objection of the 
Saiitrantikas' who maintain the existence of external 
reality. If there be no external object, says the Sautrantika, 
how can there be a diversity in our perceptions, such as 
blue, yellow, etc. ( The Sautrantika thinks that if some¬ 
thing, say A, being present, another thing B is sometimes 
absent, then B must be dependent on a cause other 
than A, just as the fact that sometimes 1 do not wish 
to speak or wish to go shows that this desire to speak 
or go is caused by something other than the mere continuum 
of consciousness; in the same way, although there is the 
Alayavi jiiana, the six kinds of perceptions under dispute 
are not present; sometimes they appear, sometimes they 
do not. It follows naturally, therefore, that they are 
dependent on something other than the general conscious- 


l. Bhamati. p. 469. 
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ness. This something which is the cause of the occasional 
appearance of these perceptions and which is other than 
the general consciousness, is the external reality. It may 
be replied that Vasana itself matures or attains fruition 
now and then only and therefore the corresponding percep¬ 
tions also arise now and then. But to this it may be 
objected that Vasana is after all the power of the general 
consciousness to lead to individual objects. If it is argued 
that the maturity of Vasana consists in its tendency to 
generate an appropriate object for itself and the condition 
of this maturation is the immediately preceding moment 
in the series of cons ;ious moments, because there is no other 
moment intervening between them, then in that way, all 
these, arising in the consciousness-continuum should be 
regarded as the cause of the maturation of the Vasana; no 
one of them can be singled out as the cause, for, in regard 
to their appearance in consciousness continuum, there is 
no difference between one moment and another. And so 
we cannot sa} r that one moment is the cause of the 
maturation of the Vasana and another is not. If it be 
suggested that difference in time means difference in power 
or capacity, and so, as a specific moment belongs to a 
specific moment in time, it can be the cause of a specific 
individual perception, then how can we have the perception 
of blue at one moment and continue to have an under¬ 
standing of it at the next moment ? If the same perception 
continue in consciousness for successive moments, then how 
can it be said that each moment being different from each 
other in time-order produces different effect? In such 
cases, all moments in the consciousness continuum are 
causes of a perception, but in that case, there can be no 
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diversity of perception. The causality of the moments is 
always there; and since there is no difference in the 
causality of one moment and that of another, as has just 
been shown, they ought to produce the same effect. If 
perceptions were dependent on the consciousness-conti¬ 
nuum then the temporary character of individual 
perceptions should not have been there and our perception 
would have been the same for all times; but as a matter of 
fact, it is not so; perceptions change from moment to 
moment; it follows, therefore, that there must be other 
causes of perception. The Vijhanava tins also admit that 
perceptions have for their cause something other than the 
general consciousness. But this something is itself always 
present and so cannot be the cause of the temporary 
character of perceptions. The temporary character of 
perceptions and their diversity cannot be explained unless 
we assume the existence of external objects. Hence the 
Sautrantikas conclude that the existence of external objects 
can be proved by inference. 

To this objection, the Vijuanavadins give the following 
reply: 1 the real difficulty is this—even though conscious¬ 
ness-continuum is continuous and unbroken, perceptions 
vary from moment to moment, how then can these 
perceptions be caused by the Alaya-series ? Hence con¬ 
sciousness should not be regarded as the only and necessary 
cause of perceptions. But even if perceptions were due to 
the existence of external things, how is it that we sometimes 
perceive blue and sometimes yellow? If it be answered 
that this is due to the nearness or otherwise of such objects, 
then, why is it that we do not have the perception of blue 


1 Bhamati p. 470. 
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even when a blue object is present? If it be said that a 
yellow object has a capacity of producing corresponding 
perception where as blue has the capacity ol producing a 
perception of blue, then, how arises this difference in 
capacity? If it is answered that this is due to different 
causes, then the moments in consciousness-continuum 
also may be conceived as having different capacities owing 
to different reasons. Although the moments come in a 
continuous series, yet they are the causes of different effects 
and they are different with respect to different effects. 
The continuity of the series is not to be conceived as the 
common cause of the moments so that moments cannot be 
distinguished from one another. No doubt it has been 
said that the difference in the capacity of producing a 
perception is not to be attributed to the difference or 
otherwise in the moments, for it is seen that different 
moments also may possess the power of producing the same 
perception. If difference in the moments meant difference 
in the perception then we could not have the 
same perception twice; for, the moment which has the 
capacity of producing this perception would be gone and 
we could not possibly have the same preception over again 
and other moments cannot be supposed to have the same 
capacity. But as a matter of fact, it is not so. We do 
have the same perception more than once at different 
moments; hence, even if the moments be different, there is 
not necessarily a difference in their capacity. The 
difference in the capacity may be due to the difference in 
the series. But this also is not true. If however, it is 
admitted that different series mutually separated in time, 
can have the capacity of producing identical perceptions, 
then, the different moments also, owing to the difference 
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in their own causes, may produce different perceptions, and 
when there is no difference in their causes, the} 7 may 
produce identical perception. In other words, the idea of 
series as distinguished from moments as the cause of 
identity as well as difference in perception is not an 
improvement of the case. The fact to be explained is this; 
we sometimes see blue, sometimes yellow; and we may see 
blue again and again and yellow also again and again. One 
blue is identical with another, but is different from yellow. 
It is this identity and difference that have to be ex¬ 
plained. 

The series-theory suggests that all perceptions of blue 
constitute one series, all perceptions of yellow another and 
so on; and whenever we are placed in contact with any one 
of these series, we have the corresponding perception and 
when w 7 e are away from the series, we do not have that 
perception; but have that perception of the series with 
which w T e are connected. 

But the Vijnanavadins contend that the same logic 
applies to moments also. The simple fact that one moment 
is separated from another by other intermittent moments 
does not necessarily mean that it cannot give the same 
perception. Hence the Vijnanavadin concludes that there 
is but one store-house consciousness or the Alaya-Vijhana; 
and of the moments appearing in it, one has a peculiar 
capacity by virtue of which it gives the x>erception of blue 
and another moment has another peculiar capacity by 
virtue of which it. gives the perception of yellow This 
peculiarity of character manifested in the peculiarity of 
corresponding perceptions has another name and is called 
Vasana. 
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The Vijfianavadins, therefore, conclude that there is 
no external object. Vijnana, when it is under the influence 
of Avidya, appears in the form of the world of .experience. 
Avidya works through the force of the Vasanas which are 
responsible for the variety of forms we find in our 
experience. The world of experience, therefore, is non¬ 
existent when the operation of Avidya is withdrawn. This 
is realised in the state of Nirvana. 

As regards the arguments of the Vijfianavadins, we 
cannot say from which particular author of the school, 
they have been taken. Our Sanskrit sources cannot help 
us much in this matter. Some of the arguments, however, 
were collected from the works of Dharmakirti. As regards 
others, we cannot definitely say anything. But on the 
authority of philosophers like Udyotakara and .Tayanta, 
Kumarila and Sankara, ParthasarathimPra and Vacaspati, 
Vidyanandin and Mallisena and others, we feel justified in 
holding that these arguments timely represent the 
Vijfianavada philosophy as it was professed by the 
Yogacara Buddhists. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 

V. B. Ramachandra Dihshitar, M. A., 

Lecturer , University of Madras. 

At all times and in all ages orthodoxy has always been 
shadowed by heterodoxy. So long as human instinct is 
what it is, we cannot mark out an epoch or period of 
history in any country^ when all the inhabitants in that 
period in that country were members of absolutely the 
same religious sect. Broadly the religion followed by 
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the whole countiy may be the same in general principles; 
but it is open to any sect of the vast community to embrace 
certain beliefs and customs which may be the consequence 
of environment and culture. We know for certain the 
influence of geographical conditions on history. What is 
true of one culture is also true of others. Coming to 
India, ever since the dawn of her history, we unmistakeably 
find heterodoxy flourishing side by side with orthodoxy 
almost always in the cam}) of orthodoxy itself. To make 
ourselves more (dear, in the so-called Yedic times of our 
history there was certainly the orthodox party following 
the Yedic prescriptions and injunctions. In the heydey of 
this Vedic supremacy we find different communities like 
the Vratyas. the Danavas and the Dasyus, who were, to all 
intents and purposes, members of the great community and 
religion* but stiii held different views of life, had different 
names and customs, most of them being heterodox to the 


* Thore is an opinion in cerlain circles that these classes were un-Aryan and 
opposed to the Vedic cult. It all depends on what one means l>y the word Aryan ’ 
If by the term‘ f Aryan ’ we mean an orthodox member of the community, to that 
extent, the Vratyas, the Danavas were un Vryan. Surely they did not possess orthodox 
views of religion bur. took a different view of life and religion. The traditional 
interpretation easily solves the tangled problem of races, classes, and other sub¬ 
divisions of the peoples which belong of right to the domain of ethnology. Before 
social polity or the division of the whole society into four communities the Brahman, 
the Ksatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra came to stay in this land, the whole 
community of peoples was classified into three broad divisions: the Sattvika, the 
Kajasa and the Tamasa, according to their qualities and aptitudes m life. Those who 
were Sattvikas were, we can say, the so-called Aryans meaning in its widest sense wore 
orthodox. Those who were of the Rajasie temperament were known by the term 

Asuras, literally ^*53 * tho«c» who enjoy life and at the 

same time keep some show of their splen lour and magnificence. The 
Raksasas belonged to the Tamasie class. Ignorance prevailed among these people. 
They levelled in wordily pleasures and charms of life. * Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof’ was their motLo. With the establishment o r the social stlnli or 
social order, later on communities of peoples become divided into four classes for the 
sake of the worid’s i-irogress and country’s welfare. This is known by the term 
Varnasramadharma. As before among each of the four varnas there were Aryans, 
Asuras and Raksasas. For example among the Brahmanas there were Arya 
Brahmanas and Raksasa Brahmanas, again among the Sudras the Arya Sudras, the 
Asura Sudras, the Raksasa Sudras. According to tradition Havana was a Raksasa 
BTahmana. In the light of this interpretation we venture to remark that the so 
called unorthodox classes were members of the same religious fold though with a 
diffrent bent of mind. 
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devout follower of the Veda. We shall presently show 
that the Buddhist sect was one sueh unorthodox sect, the 
origin of which can he traced as early as the Br&hrnana and 
Upanisad literature of the Hindus. 

That the Buddhistic movement came into birth before 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha is evident. The form of 
belief known to us as Buddhism existed long, long before this 
event. The words 1 Buddha* and ‘ ^ramana’ as pointed out 
by Weber 1 are titles of honour given to sages and seers of 
the Vedic and Vedantic Schools, though in later times 
appropriated hy the Buddhists as peculiarly their own. 
Weber remarks “The Buddhist doctrine was originally of 
purely philosophical tenor, indentical with the system 
afterwards denominated the Sd ikliya and that it only 
gradually drew up into a religion in consequence of one of 
its representatives having turned with it to the pooi^e’’ 2 . 
The same authority is disposed to connect the Nakyas, 
who are the family of which Buddha himself came, with the 
Salsfiyanins of the Saiaj>atha Brahmana and also with the 
Kakfiyanyas of the Maitrfiyana Upanisad- The doctrines 
promulgated by Yajnavalkva in the Brhad*Aranyaka are 
in fact completely Buddhistie as also are those of the later 
Atliarvopanisads belonging to the Yoga system. 3 

These references, though not directly to Buddhism as 
we now understand by it, serve to indicate the tendencies 
and influence of theories other than the accepted 
orthodox ones. Differences of views as regards 
philosophical notions existed always and were respected 
also. A wordy warfare was certainly indulged in by the 
exponents of the different theories, and as certain as 


1 History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 27. 
‘2 Ibid p. 284. 

8 Ibid p 285. 
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anything the othodox party came out successful. Among 
such ardent exponents of Schools of thoughts the Buddha 
takes the first rank. For, example is better than precept. 
Though other teachers waxed eloquent over their precepts it 
was the Buddha who put them in practice so that the 
significance of his doctrines might appeal to the people. 
Thus we can say that a fresh impetus was given to the 
already growing movement by the preachings of Gautama, 
and even here it is not plausible to argue that he founded a 
new religion altogether different from the established 
religion of the land. The pieces of evidence are mainly 
literary and are to be gathered from canonical and other 
books reduced to writing centuries after the Nirvana of 
the Buddha. The voluminous legends which have grown 
around this notable sage of ancient India may or may not 
be historical. Granting that tradition is well-founded, we 
have reasons to show that tradition narrates that the 
Buddha founded not religion but a monastic sect. We 
shall presently demonstrate, however, in founding this sect 
of monachism that all rules and regulations of the 
prevalent orthodox sect of Samnyasins formed a convenient 
model to copy and to follow. 

Let us now proceed to examine the important practices 
and institutions of Brahminic ascetic life and incidentally 
trace the rise of the Ksatriya ascetic orders. According 
to Hindu social polity or the Varnasramadharma system, 
the whole community was divided into four classes, and 
four orders or stages of life. The new society provided 
certain conventions and regulations to k< ep up orderliness 
in the community. It was prescribed that vocations of all 
these different classes be hereditary and hence practically 
fixed. While the first class included the group of 
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philosophers and teachers, the second included the group of 
warriors and rulers. It was further prescribed that the 
first class or the Brahman had four stages of life 
(Asrama), the Brahmacarya or the life of the bachelor, 
Grhasthaor the life of the householder, Vanapraslha or 
forest-life, and the Samnyasa or a life of renunciation. The 
second and third classes, the Ks itriyas and the Vaisyas 
were debarred from the last a'rama, the Samnyasa, though 
Vijiianesvara quotes a view of one Siitrakara that they are 
also eligible for Samnyasa 

squirt TOfai wm’ 

qjlWROT n 

The reasons are obvious. From the duties expected of 
those classes, namely, protection and commerce it would 
not be practical politics to allow them to take to a life of 
renunciation. If this were allowed it would defeat the 
great principle of the NIti literature—the lokaydtra or the 
progress of the world. Penance and meditation would be 
only fruitful in a country where the hand of protection is 
assured from both internal and external enemies of the 
kingdom and where again people live in peace and plenty, 
because of increased trade and commercial transactions 1 . 

But as time rolled on there were certain changes in the 
regulations of social order. So long as the Ksatriyas 
found their avocations by fighting and by ruling the realm 
the old order continued. According to tradition as 
transmitted in our Purana texts, the Ksatriya rule of 
ancient India came to an end with the great Nandas. The 
extirpation of the Nanda dynasty and the usurpation, 
victory, and establishment of the Mauryas in Magadha 

of Kautalya, 
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saw the downfall of monarchs of true Ksatriya blood. 
The social order was set at naught and he who was the most 
powerful, of whatever caste he may be, won the crown. 
II must not be understood that this social disruption 
came only after the Nandas or even immediately before the 
Nandas. The embers of discontent with the existing order 
were smouldering for long, and fanned by the flames of 
Mahavira and Gautama burst into glowing fire in post- 
Buddhistic epoch. 

Mahavira and Gautama then can be regarded as the 
representatives of the Ksatriya movement which aimed at 
ascetic life. Both of them were Ksatriyas. After a 
period of worldly life both became disgusted with the 
vanity of the world and took to ascetic robes with the firm 
conviction that such a life alone would tend to salvation, 
Moksa, Nirvana, Kaivalya, Mukti or what you will, all 
connoting the same meaning. When influential members 
of the society became translated to a new cult no doubt 
they commanded a pretty number of adherents to that cult. 
Such deviations are brought to the notice of the sages and 
seeis of the epoch of the I panisads. For the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad calls him a parirrajaka (Hindu Samnvasin) 
who gives up the pleasures of family life, 1 who discards 
wealth" and who disregards everything worldly and 
material 1 and who lives by begging 4 knowing himself". 
Commenting on the word 9 ' the Mitaksara says, 

‘Those who relinquish absolutely all KarmasV 

1 

2 T^wnw: 

4 | 

5 (Brhatl Ch. IV 4. 22). 

6 wtar *rafr% | 
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The Samnyasa is of two kinds. One is and 

Ibis means “ he who hankers after the knowledge of 
Atman and who therefore proceeds by the beaten track, 
namely, the study of the Vedas, the performance of Yajnas, 
the bestowing of gifts, and the doing of penance without 
expecting any reward. ?? The other kind of Samnyasa is 
This is to become an ascetic without under¬ 
going all the discipline but abandoning the world so soon 
as one gets Vairagya. This is the stage when a man 
subdues all passions and desires, and becomes comx>letely 
indifferent to the worldly pleasures and sorrows. There 
is no viyama or injunction for this. At any stage of life 
a certain person can take himself 1o this form of 
asceticism 1 . From the term of the IJrhndara- 

nyaka Upanisad we have to infer that the first kind of 
Samnyasa is mainly intended for members of the Brahmana 
community. Though the virfvaLsamni/dsa is equally 
applicable to that community again still it is reasonable to 
assume that members of the Ksatriya community sought 
shelter under the second category and took to the fourth 
A^ran a though according to the orthodox opinion this kind 
of Samnyasa was no Asrama Samnyasa. 

That the Ksatriyas had the right of Saninyasa and the 
institution was in practice is evident from the tradition 
transmitted in the Mahabharata. After the carnage at 
Kuruksetra Yudhisthira feels disgusted with life and all 
its pleasures and expresses his innermost desire to take to 
Samnyasa. Bliima accepts the Samnyasa system as Sastric 
and remarks that it is welcome 011I3' in times of danger, old 
age or when a powerful enemy is at the gate 2 . 

Arjuna in dissuading him narrates the story of Janaka, 

1 efts rcf^ir i 

2 Saati, Cb. 10.17. 
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King of the Videhas, who gave up palace life to one of a 
wandering mendicant 1 . Thus Arjuna speaks of Ksatri- 
siya Sanmyasa in practice. In replying to his brothers 
Yudhisthira is firm in his opinion and says 2 I know the 
Hastras and what they aim at. The Vedas declare only two 
words: Do your duty (Karma) and give up the world 
The fruit of the latter is eternal bliss. 8 In other 
words, ritual and asceticism are two aspects of Indian 
religion 4 . In about 10 chapters there is a learned 
discussion as to the utility and the right of a Ksatriya to 
embrace asceticism. For criticism and discussion of 
theological character were never resented. In the course 
of the lengthy argument we are led to infer that several 
Ksatriyas perhaps of a lower order donned mendicants' 
robes thereby to find means of subsistence 5 , though a few 
were really actuated by honest motives. Members of all 
castes took to ascetic life which grew to be the ‘ accepted 
mode of religious culture.' As an ascetic the unemployed 
layman or woman assured himself or herself of some sort 
of livelihood cither from the public or from the state. 
Such things are mentioned in the Kautilya as of common 
occurrence. The expressions: sfiapwr and to# 

m point out to their existence long prior to 

Kautallya. Perhaps the system of feeding the ascetic 
without the latter endeavouring for it began with the 
Buddha. Or rather the provision of food, clothing, 
housing and medicaments was itself an endeavour on the 
part of the Sangha to inspire it®. 

1 Sauti Chap. 18 

2 Santi, 19. 1. 

3 Ibid SO. 

4 See Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Volume I, p. 73. 

5 Santi 18. .‘54. 

6 Book I, 10. 

7 Book 1,11. 

8 Vinaya I, 58. See for more details Lord Chalmers, Further Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Volume I, p. XVII. 
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The word ‘ dvija ' in Sanskrit literature is used in two 
senses. It simply means the twieeborn. 'The investing of 
the sacred thread or the ceremony of Upanayana to the 
members of the first three classes makes them twieeborn. 
Originally the term connoted a wider interpretation 
referring to the members of the three communities. But 
later on it seems to have been restricted to the members of 
the Tkahmana community alone. The reason is not far to 
seek with the ushering in of Kali vug,a ami the consequent 
intermixture of castes, the pure type of the Ksatriya and 
the Vahya classes disappeared The four castes practically 
reduced themselves to two, tin* Brfdimanas and the non- 
Brfdimanas. At this time the dvija meant a Brahmana 
only. This is how we have to reconcile the Marita and 
other texts which make the dvija take to ascetic life. 1 
Vijhfmesvara also contends on the authority of JNIaiiu and 
the Kruti that asceticism is only for the Brahman and not 
other casles b - 

3qwtq*i5Rrwtf sm-effa gewra- 

3RJRT rr^rfh^Rr | 

We have to take that when Buddha became enlightened 
to the knowledge of self, there were restraints which 
deterred the members of the Ksatriya community from 
becoming ascetics. By constant Sainskdras in different 
previous births, Gautama had attained to the st;ige of 
Yairagaya. Most of the names oecuring in the Buddhist 
legends, as the names of the Buddha in his prior births are 
found in the Vedie literature. Thus the supenne 
knowledge came to him unasked and then he set out on a 
wandering life leaving the pleasures of palace life. But 
still he was in the Ksntriy*a fold and hence the orthodox 
opinion was against him. Necessity then drove him 

1 Harita Sainhita VI, 4. 

2 See commentary on yaj. Ill, 56-57 ‘yassatthayaKulaputta sammrad eva. 
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to gather a few adherents from among his own community. 
Thus we find the Buddha in his first sermon at Benares 
speaking of his doctrine as that for the sake of which sons 
of noble famalies leave the house and enter the state of 
houselessness 1 . Thus it was a dissenting sect to the 
established ones, ft was primarily intended for the 
Ksafriyas as against the prevailing opinion that the 
fourth Asrama was for the Brahmanas alone. 

Gautama realized the weakness of his sect with a 
handful of followers. He wished to organise it so as to 
give a permanent character to it. Towards this end he did 
not make any new innovation The Brahman a order was 
a convenient model and he unhesitatingly copied it. He 
wanted to give a new colour to keep it alive. So he 
argued that Vijhana or knowledge is Atma which the 
Vedantins philosophised that the Atma is Vijnana or 
Vijiianama) a. In other details the views, practices, and 
opinions of the orthodox School were followed 2 . Says 
processor Jacobi; ‘ Both Jainism and Buddhism ^wed to 
the Brahmans especially the Sanyasms the ground work of 
their philosophy, ethics and cosmogony 3 \ Here it is 
suggestive to notice that the Jains were originally a branch 
of the Buddhist sect. This observation is not entirely new, 
for, Weber in Indische Studien (XVI, 210) and Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde (IV, p, 702 ) have given a similar 
opinion. Though there are more points of coincidence, as 
ably pointed out by Lassen, between the two sects, there 

1 Agarasma anagariyam pabbajuti ’ 

See S. B. E. Vol. XXII, “ Jaina Sutras” Pt. I by Hermann Jacobi, Intro. 
P. XXXI; Alaso Oldenberg Buddha P. 15 etc ) 

2 Op. Max Muller Hilbert Lectures p. 351. 

3 Dr. Hoernle’s Presidential address 1 08, before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
qdoted by Rev. G. P. Taylor in his introdustion to the Heart of Jainism by Mr. 
Sinclair Stevenson 



was this distinction which made thorn separate themselves 
into two branches of the common stock. While the lay 
adherent formed an integral part of the Jaina organisation 
not even a formal recognition was made of them in the 
Buddhist order 1 . In other words the Buddhists were 
purely a monastic community and took no lay disciples and 
hence did not interfere with the caste system. The Jains 
on the other hand admitted lay disciples and accepted 
the institution of caste. The Caturvidha Sangam of the 
Jains included the Sadhu, the Radhvi, the ftravaka and the 
Upasaka, The TTpasaka of the Buddhist was not a defacto 
member of the Buddhist Raiigha- It may be pointed out 
here with advantage that such theories that Buddhism and 
Jainism were against the caste system and its conclusive¬ 
ness have no leg to stand on. 

This is also provable on other grounds. It is a true 
observation of A. Weber that the Buddha recognised the 
existing caste system and explained its origin as the 
Brahmanas themselves did, by the dogma of rewards and 
punishments for prior actions 2 . Gautma acknowledged 
that in some ages the Brahmanas were superior to the 
Ksatriyas, and if a supreme Buddha then ax>peared, he 
was born of the Brahmanical caste 3 . In the Jatakas 
again Gautama speaks on the authority of one Vidura that 
there are ten kinds among the Brahmanas (Dasa Brahma 
Jataka). In another Jataka. tale he recognises the 
superiority and the inferiority of castes (Sambhuta 
Jataka) 4 . In one place the Master commands that the 
pious Buddhist householders 5 “ought to perform the five 

1 S, B. E. Vol XXII. Intro, p. XXXII. 

2 History of Indian Literature, p.¥ 

3 Spence Hardy, a Manual of Buddhism, p. 74. 

4 See also Brahmanaka Dhnmmasutta in Sutt. Nip. p. 50, 

5 Gaupati Ariya Savaka. 
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balls: to the family, the forests, the pitrs, the king and the 
Gods'/’ There is another interesting passage quoted from 
Anguttara Kikaya (I. p 149 “Attani, Pursia, Jnuati 
saecain va yadi va musa”) by H. Kern who is of opinion 
that it may probably be a quotation of Dharmauistra. This 
confirms our view more and more that the Buddha had 
great regard to the existing creed and codes, and utilised 
them so far as they suited his doctrines, which were not so 
much at variance as smn - scholars would make us 
believe"/ 1 2 * In 1 lie treatise of Sigfilovada, says Kern, 
the Buddha teaches a layman the duties generally 
acknowledged in the Indian Smrfisk Again in the 
Dhammaxnada, for which Buddha,ghoyi wrote a com- 
mentry in Pali in the first half of the 5th century A. I), 
there is an interesting Chapter (XXVI) on the .Brahmana. 
Here it is said “ Because a man is rid of evil therefore ho 
is called a Biahmnna. Because he walks quietly therefore 
he is called ^aniana: because lie has sent away his own 
impurities, therefore lie is (-ailed a I Tavrajita ’’ Again 
“ in whom there is truth and righteousness he is blessed, 
he is a Brahmana 4 / 1 

Note.—T he Pali Buddhist canon is divided into three 
Pitakas, the Yinaya, Sutta and Abhi Dliamma. Of these 
the Sutta Pit aka consists of five Nikfiyas Dighanikaya 
Majjhima, Samyutta, Align tiara and Khuddakanikaya. 
About fifteen works come under the category of 
Khuddakanikaya and one of them is the Dhammapnda. 
In the Biid<Um<fomuppn1 fi, though a later work, is the 

1 Ang. Nika. II p. (38. 

2 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 0.8. 

. n , Ibid p. 70. 

4 S. B. E. Vol. X. 
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story of a mahathera reciting the three Vedas and 
explaining the knotty points therein to Buddhaghosa when 
the latter was young'. 

But what is more valuable and important is a 
portrayal of Ihe attitude of the' Buddhists towards the 
Brahman householders to whom they owed their sustenence 
in the Ilivuilaktr one of the canonical hooks of Buddhism 
under the second division of the Pi takas, the Sutta 
Pitaka, claimed to he the authentic Logia of Buddhas. 
To quote the passage will he indeed interesting. 

“ 107. Exceedingly helpful to you, O monks, are 
Brahman householders who present you with garments, 
offerings (pindapitta), beds, seats, requisites for sickness, 
medicines and utensils- And ye verily. O monks, are 
exceedingly helpful to the Brahman householders for ye 
point out to them the law of their first, middle, and last 
good actions, and ye do proclaim unto them the life of 
chastity, with its meaning and its characteristics absolutely 
complete and perfect. Thus hv mutual reliance, O monks, 
a life of chastity is lived for the sake of crossing the flood 
(of earthly longings) and for the sake of properly making 
an end of misery’’. 

Fiom these it is provable that there is no warrant to 
the theory that the Buddha was against the caste system 
as such. 

The equally interesting theory, that is again untenable 
as we shall presently see, is that the Buddha was against 
the Vedic sacrifices. This is an examination of the concept 
of aliiiiisd as realized by the founder of the creed- Among 
the four points of coincidence between Jainism and 

1 T ifo of Buddha CJosha by B. C. Law, p. ‘20 

2 Itivuttaka, Trans, by J. ±1. Moore (New Vork) p. 125. 
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Buddhism drawn attention to by Lassen’ one is ahhnsd or 
non-injury to living beings. Though the Jains carried 
this principle too far, the Buddhist conception was the 
same as found in the several books of the great Indian 
epic, the Mahabharata. It would not be out of place to 
quote a few texts from the Mahabharata. it is a most 
excellent creed to be non-violent towards all creatures 1 2 3 . 
In Chapter 113 115 of the Anusasanika Parvan of the 
Mahfibharata there is a learned discussion as regards the 
doctrine of ahimsa, and the question of flesh-eating It is 
Yudhisthira who says that the principle of ahiinsa is 
recognised by the Veda as the dharma'. Lord Ivrsna 
who preached with all eloquence at his command, to Arjuna 
that be must fight out and kill all his kith and kin in the 
battle, preaches also the principle of ahimsa to him 4 . 
This means that one could be non-violent without prejudice 
to his Svadharma, for Svadharma is always superior to 
any other dharma or practice of virtuous qualities. 

There seems to be an opinion that the Vedic Yajna 
was questioned at first by the Buddha. But tradition as 
transmitted in the epic literature may be credited with 
having started already a similar theory. In more than 
one place the intrinsic value of the so-called bloody 
sacrifices has been questioned. In Chapter 92 of the 
Asvamedha Parvan there is the following story. Once 
there was no rain for a long time. Famine stalked the 
land in all nakedness. People preferred death to living. 

1 Ind. Alter. IV p. 703. 

2 | m. B. IT. Abv. Parva B 2. 

3 I ibid. Chap. 170, 2. 

4 Bhagavat Oita. X. 5. 
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At that time Agastya began what was known as the 
Dvada*a Varsika Yajua. But still it was not fruitful. 
The state of raiulessness continued. The sage burst into 
anger and spoke of creating another Indraloka, etc. 
There he expresses that he would adopt forest: and 
forms of sacrifice where there will be no question of himsd. 
The Rtviks bestow praise on Agastya and speak with 
approval the removal of hinisa from the sacrifices: 

swfmsi 3 gfiritUT mmur i 92 33. 

tTctTJTT^Erf wi snncaf eaa adr l 

c\ 

afar^'i ukrarwr er g rgprqrw n 7 bid, 34. 

In the Anusasnika parvan. there is a prohibition against 
flesh-eating. In the opinion of superior Asters the non¬ 
eating of flesh and meat will tend (o endow one with 
health, fame, long life, prosperity and heaven: 

fltewruw st|r?iqcU: 'W'r: n 177, 36. 

Tt. is said further by Bhlsma that meat in whatever 
form attracts the sensation of taste and enslaves him who 
eats it. The meat of animals is compared to the flesh of 
one’s own son. The flesh is considered as the vilest of 
human beings. He concludes that non violence is the basis 
of all religions. In the Chapter 178 Yudhisthira asks 
the grandsire Bhlsma that in one place he said that meat 
was sacred to Gods, to pilrs and others and in another he 
preached abstention of meat. He added he was unable to 
reconcile both the statements. Bhlsma says that several dis¬ 
courses took place between the sages in ages gone by and the 
result of such discussions was that ahinisd was the great 
dharma, virtue, gift, penance, sacrifice, bliss, friendship, 
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happiness, and unequal merits. 1 

But an householder ean use meat sanctified with 
mantras in Vedic rites as an ahdma. If he does as a 
sakdma he commits sin 2 . In those -days, they say, being 
doubtful about the propriety of eating flesh, the sages 
Informed sacrifices witli seeds. 3 Still the doubt lingered 
in their minds. They, therefore, approached Vasil the 
king of the Cedis to have their doubts cleared. The king 
recommended that flesh could be taken, and for committing 
this sin he lost heaven. When he was asked for a second 
time he repeated the opinion which he formerly held, and 
for this sin he was sent to the nether world. Upon this 
the sage Agastya prescribed once for all that wild animals 
be dedicated to the celestials 4 . 

Thus we see the question of sacrifice has been opened 
long before the age of the Buddha and in spite of discus¬ 
sions, the conclusion was that meat could be used in vaidic 
rites and ordinarily one must not indulge in meat 5 . While 

1 mm wit ^fcwrsftsT w m i 
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2 M. Bll. 179, 1. 

2 jftfew:qg:i77, ru 

4 Ibid, 55-57. 

5 '| Ibid, 177*53. 
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Brahmuiibil ascetic* are strictly forbidden 1 2 to take 
dishes of meat the Buddhist monks did not abstain from 
fish and meat Under certain restrictions the Buddha 
allowed the eating of fish and meat though Devadatta 
raised the standard of revolt against such practice". 
There are several Jatakas wherein there is infallible 
testimony that flesh-eating was common among the 
Buddhists. Prom the express prohibition of taking the 
flesh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, asses, etc. Kern 
rightly remarks that the flesh of other animals was no 
forbidden food, (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 7f). 
Further in Chapter IV of Mahaparinibhana Suttanla in 
response to an invitation by Ihe Smith Cur da at 1 ’a va 
(Cundo Kannnaraputto) the Buddha visited the latter 
place and partook of the dishes containing pork 3 . This 
brought on him an illness which proved fatal ultimately 4 . 
From these we infer that the principle of aldinsa preached 
by the Buddhist teacher was no more than what Bhisma 
taught to king Yudhisthira. 

We have been addressing overselves so far to prove 
first that the Buddha did not attack the caste system, 
secondly, the principle of nhimsa was not peculiar to that 
sect, and lastly, that as far as possible the Buddhists did 
not break from the established tradition of the land. Says 
Kern; “ He (the Buddha) repeatedly exerts the morals 
and virtues of the ancient rsis. The Dharma says he, is 
the ensign of the Rsis 5 . The exemplary rsis were Asita, 

1 A pas. II 9. 2-. 2. Mann VI. 14, (lau. Ill Til. 

2 See VI .'ll’ 14. Cullavagga VI i 2,15, Majjhima Nikayn I, 2<5S\ 

3 Sukara Maddavam. Bigha Nikaya, Vol. II, pp 12G-2S. CB S.B.E. Vol. VI, 

pp. 70.-72, and 84. 

4 See also Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 335-38. 

5 Ang. Nik. II, p. 51. 
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and Devala notwithstanding their heterodox rules 1 .” 

That the Buddhists did not hesitate to adopt the articles 
of morality and other regulations concerning monachism of 
the Brahmans is obvious. One fundamental difference was 
in philosophy. There is an opinion not without reason 
that originally the sect had no moral code except the 
general prescriptions and injunctions which were in 
common with the general laws of society. “ The more we 
try to remove the difficulties the more we are driven to the 
suspicion that original Buddhism was not correctly that 
of the canonical books 2 The ten precepts of the 
Buddhist order are; not to destroy life, not to steal, not to 
be impure, not to utter falsehood, not to serve intoxicants, 
not to take forbidden meals, not to take part in theatrical 
amusements, not to us * pungents, not to go in for a soft 
couch, and not to have any lust for gold. The dharma 
peculiar to the Sainnyasms is given in similar terms in the 
Manavadharma Sfistras 3 . The outfit of a Bhiksu was that 
of a Brahman ascetic 4 So far as the ethics of the 
Buddhist sect were concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original. The three signs of the body and four signs of 
speech, the three signs of mind and five other evils, are all 
found in the Dharmasiitras and the Dharmasaslras 5 . 
That the Traividya or the three vedas were not neglected or 
condemned, and the vedic idea of the union with Brahma 
was not disregarded is evident from a pregnant statement; 
“ Verily this, Vasettha, is the way to a state of union with 

1 (Baliirakamarga). Manual of Indian Buddhism p. 50. 

2 Ibid II, 59 ff. Cp. Yaj. Ill, 50 ft'. 

3 Baud. II, 3 0, 17, 11 

4 See Hardy, Manual of Buddhism |>. 177. 

5 Tevigga Suttee III L’, S.B.tt. Vol. XI, See also Itivuttaka (08) and (09) 

pp, 77-78. 
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Brahma” (Tevigga Sutt). Further tha Buddha has 
belief in the doctrine of Karma which Warren calls one of 
the hardest of doctrines'. The theory of rebirth 
according to Karma is the unassailable Hindu theory which 
Buddha could not easily ignore Also the Buddhist custom 
of holding meetings once a fortnight esj)ecially on the full 
moon and new moon days points to the borrowing of this 
custom from the Vedic rites—the Aupavastha and the 
Darsapurnamdsa performed on the parva days in every 
monht 2 . ’ These meetings are said to be penetential 
gatherings wherein the faults committed are confessed and 
atoned for by every member of the order. 3 Furthermore 
the Buddha kept (vassd rainy season) three months every 
year surrounded by groups of his disciples, when kings and 
the wealthy contended for the honour of entertaining him 
and his disciples. This period being over, then began the 
season of itenerancy from town to town and village to 
village, some times with as many as five hundred 
disciples 4 . The vassd generally commenced the da}^ after 
the full moon in the month of Ayulha or one month after 
the full moon in the month of Asadha. 5 This is but a copy 
of the eaturmasya of the Brahman Samnyasins. frarikha the 
law-giver prescribes two months’ stay in the rainy season 
in the same place while Devala and Kanva prescribe four 
months from the Nravana month. In other seasons Kanva 
rules a day’s stay in the village and a five days’ stay in a 
town 6 . What was done by the Buddha and what existed 

1 Buddhism in Translation, II. O. S. 

2 Mahavagga IT 4, 2, also S.B.E. Vol XITT, the Vinaya texts. 

n Tbid. 

4 IT. Olden berg Buddha, p. 142. 

5 Vinayapitakam, Vol. I. Mahavagga III, 1. pp, 137—1GG. 

ft See Mitakshara Commentary on Yaj. IIT, 5S. 
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before him are still in practice to-day in our countrj-. Our 
^ankajficai’yas sjiend their retreat in the rainy season 
with theii* disciples in a place from where there was an 
invitation. But these disciples are almost all lay people 
and not monks as the Buddha had. The congregation of 
Rarnnyasins was not advocated, ft is said by the lav-giver 
if two monks join together it is a gathering, if three join 
together it is a grama, and any number above four is a 
town. The reasons given for prohibiting congregation 
are also given as follows: taking part in present day jioli- 
tics, speaking about the alms themselves, breeding jea¬ 
lousy and hatred among themselves'- Unlike their Brail 
mnnical brothern these Ksatriya ascetics founded a con¬ 
gregation which naturally engineered such unhealthy 
influences which ultimately brought about its disruption. 

To add to these the custom of worshipping footprints 
was already an old institution before the time of the 
Buddha. Tfs probable origin can be traced to the Vedic 
legend of Yi sou’s stepping over the earth". Prom the 
Niml'in of Yaska' Yisoupadi win at the (V\ya HV\\ 
from which place, it was believed. Vi.sou actually went 
up. This passage is therefore important as it shows that 
Gaya has long been regarded a sacred place and Buddha 
perhaps chose it to do meditation because it was a sacred 


1 Daksa minted by Vijnanesvara. 
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place of orthodox people who derived their cult from the 
Rg-Veda 1 . 

One other feature of the Buddhist congregation was 
the admission of women into the order This was the 
weak spot of the whole system. We cannot say that 
there were no women Samnyasins in the Brahmanical fold. 
Baudhayana refers to the Samnyasins from the fair sex. 
But there is a definite prescription that the male Samnyasin 
should not mingle with the female Samnyasin 2 . Now grant¬ 
ing that the Hindu Siurtis recognised Samnyasins of the 
other sex, the authors of the law-code were careful to rest¬ 
rict their intercourse with the male Samnyasins, with the 
result that everything went on without much ado. But 
this was not so in the Buddhist order. It is true 
that the Buddha was at first not inclined !o take the 
female monks into his order. lie had his own misgivings. 
But lie was pievailed upon by Mahfiprajapatuthe Ooutaml, 
sister of the mother of the Blessed one 3 . Strict regula¬ 
tions were made and an order of nuns soon came to slay. 
But still the Buddha said: “ If, Ananda, women had not 
retired from household life to the houseless one under the 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tathagata, 
religion, Ananda, would long endure: a thousand years 
would the good Doctrine abide. But since, Ananda, women 
have now retired from household life to the houseless one 
under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tatha¬ 
gata, not long, Ananda. will religion endure, but 500 years, 
Ananda, will the good Doctrine abide 4 . 

1 Jnd. Ant. 1918, p. 84 K. P. Jayaswal s note. 

2 Wtw: aaftcTRftmrasro: 

.‘i. Oullavngga. X, 1. 

4 Mahaprinit V, 2.°*. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, H. O. S. P. 447 j See 
also Hinduism aud Buddhism, Voh I. p. 1<>0. 
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H. Kern remarks: “ Ilis (Buddha’s) misgiving’s 
proved true by the subsequent events. The ladies, even 
Gautami, were now and then fretful and sometimes after¬ 
wards when the Lord sojourned at Sravasti some nuns 
moved the indignation of the public by their scandalous 
behaviour 1 ? \ 

Notwithstanding the few variations from the Brah- 
manical codes the Buddhist sect in its early form prac¬ 
tically followed such codes and we may close this section 
once again with the remark of H. Kern, “ No one unless 
unacquainted with Brahmanic literature will fail to per¬ 
ceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the 
rule of life of the dvija in the fourth fi^rama when he is 
a ijali or multia. The only plausible explanation is that 
all those superfluous details were bodily or, with some 
modifications taken from Dharmasutras and Dharrna'as- 
tras 1 2 . 

In the light of the above observations it would be 
wrong to speak of a Buddhist India as a separate entity 
cut off from Brahmamcal India. Hinduism was so 
catholic that it absorbed within its fold all sects and sec¬ 
taries though professing different views about life and God. 
Scholars of wide views and cautious judgment like Rhys 
Davids have called into question the intrinsic value of 
the well-founded tradition. We cannot definitely mark 
a time as the rise of Buddhism in India. It is a slow 
process of age-long evolutio t. The Buddha gave an im¬ 
petus to the movement though Scholars like Emile Senart 
opine that the Buddha of whom the Buddhist tradition 
waxes eloquent has never lived as a man 3 ’\ 

1 Cullavagga, X, 9-27 

2 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 70. 

;j Senart, Essai sur la legende de Buddha, Par* 0 , 1S75, 
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In our opinion in the face of such strong tradition 
to deny the existence of an historical figure is carrying 
research too far. Granting then the existence of the 
historical figure of the Buddha, is there any tangible 
evidence to indicate that Buddhism exercised any powerful 
sway in the Mauryan epoch or before? Rhys David 
remarks:— “We know whether from native or foreign 
sources very little of what happened during the century 
and half that followed after the Buddha's death 1 This 
was the period of the Nandas and we have no details of 
their administration. In this period as in the time of the 
Buddha the Buddhist monks found hospitable home in 
Kosala and Magadha a small fraction of the vast continent 
of India. We cannot judge of the whole of India from 
these two small kingdoms even where the influence does 
not seem to have been great. From the Manavadharma 
lustra and Yajnavalkya we gather that these Ksatriya 
monks lived side by side with the Brahman ascetics, the 
latter being asked to rctiie from villages inhabited by 
these unorthodox monastic sects 2 . 

To say that the Mauryas were followers of the Buddh¬ 
ism has little evidence to support it. Chandragupta, the 
first King of the Dynasty, owed his throne to the Brahman 
politician Kautilya who seems to have been an absolute 
follower of the old Yedic religion. .Sacrificial halls or 
agnihotrasfdas are mentioned as also worship to Indra, 
Varuna, Asvins, etc There are references in the 
Kautliya 3 to some heretical sects, the members of 
which found employment in the Intelligence Department, 

1 Buddhist India, p, 259. 

2 Manu, VI, 51; Yaj, III, 59. 

3 Ar. Sas* Bk, I, Oh. 11 and 12. 
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and other offices. Other recluses deserving of regard 
were shown due honour and respect The same is the 
case with the great Maurya emperor and {ftemdson of 
Candragupta, A "oka. Though there is a consensus of 
opinion that Asoka professed Buddhism and though there 
is another vie v that he was a Jain 1 2 3 we agree with the 
Reverend Father Heras 8. J. that he was neither a 
Buddhist nor a Jain but a follower ot the established 
religion oi the land which we may now call the earlier form 
of Hinduism. He held catholic vie vs about religion and 
life and thought it dharma to be of help to every religious 
sect prevailing in his empire* 1 . As Father Heras has 
dealt with this rather elaborately I retrain from adducing 
reasons in favour of the tlieoiy that he was no Buddhist. 

Still I shall make one observation. Every one knows 
that x\soka abstained from war after the Kaliiiga carnage. 
Was it due to Jain or Buddhist influence? No, is our 
answer. The ideal which Asoka set himself was not 
the ordinary Ksatriya duty but that of a Ksatriya ot 
a higher order. More than once Yudhisthira who heard 
of the ahiiusd doctrine from his grandsire Bhisma as the 
highest Yedic religion wanted to avoid battle. On the 
eve of the Kuruksetra battle Arjuna refused to fight his 
own kith and kin. Did not Sri Ramacandra speak of 
Ksatriya dharma as adharma in the guise of dharma 
With a deep religious bent of mind Asoka followed the 
footsteps of his great predecessors Yudhisthira and 
Rumacandra. Nothing more or nothing less was the 
ruling passion of the great Mauryan King. 

1 Ind. Ant. Yol. V. Kern’s article. 

2 Qu. Journal of the Mythic society, VoJ. XVII. No. 4. 

3 Ramayana, Ayod. 109, 20 
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That Buddhism was not influential during the epoch of 
the early Mauryas is in evidence from the Kautilya’s Arth- 
sastra. Jacobi’s argument is convincing when he says that 
Kautilya recognised philosophy to be a science by itself, 
and hence he could bring in the Lokayata, the character of 
whose contents must exclude it from the Trayi. I f Kauti¬ 
lya could recognise the Lokayata he could recognise as w r ell 
the Buddhist philosophy if the latter had really deserved the 
name of philosophy in his time. There is no warrant to the 
view that the Buddhist philosophical systems were 
ignored by Kautilya. The probabilities are that these 
systems gained currency only after Kautilya’s time, in 
the centuries immediately before and after the beginning 
of our era. (Indian Ant. 1913, Trans- by V. A. Sukthan- 
kar.) 

With respect to successors of A^oka there is evidence 
of a rare order, in inscriptions, which prove that they were 
not Buddhists. For instance Dasa ratlin, the grandson 
of Asoka, makes three grants to Ajlvaka monks by bestow¬ 
ing the caves in the Nagarjunl-ITills'. Again about 184 
13. 0. the Sunga Dynasty was founded by Pusyamitra. 
He was commander-in-chief to Brhadratha whom he over¬ 
threw by slaying him. The Buddhist annals make him out 
to be a persecutor of their faith and a strict follower of 
Brahmanism". Pusyamitra was not as tolerant as the 
Mauryan monarchs were and hence the Buddhists regard¬ 
ed him as a hater of their sect. Thus I am inclind to 
believe that there was no Buddhist ascendency either before 
or during the epoch of the Mauryas and therefore there 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XX.p. 301 

2 Cara. His. Ind, Vol. 1 g. 512. 
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was no reaction under Pusyamitra or under his succesors. 
We grant that the Buddhist monks continued to live side 
by side with Brahman brethren in a state of harmony and 
peace. But the fact that they took part in politics and 
administration of their land, lived together in congregation 
to which, according to the Yinaya, were recruited un¬ 
worthy people who renounced for belly’s sake and who 
would go back to the world if food supply was refused, 
(the Kautilya 1 2 also shows that this was in practice) 
and allowed a large number of nuns to embrace their 
faith brought about their downfall. Whatever may 
be the later developments of these movements here and 
in other countries Buddhism ail 1 Jainism in their early 
forms did not exercise any appreciable influence in the 
History of land. Jarl Charpeutier rightly remarks:—“it 
is a strange characteristic of these sects so far as I know 
them that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in 
their whole mode of life the rules which had been already 
fixed by their Brahman antagonists"”. There is no warrant 
to the statements like that of Rhys Davids “The name 
was retained but the idea was enlirely changed 3 ”. But it 
is correct estimate of Sir Charles Eliot “Though Hindu 
life may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu creeds 
are not mutually exclusive and repellent. They attract 
and colour one another 4 .” 


1 Temporary renouncing of the world by pick men to get healed by honourary 

physicians of the confraternity, by warriors to escape active service, by 
fugitives from justice, betters, runaways, slaves and impecunious old gentle¬ 
men (See Ohalmer’s Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Intro, p. IN). 

2 Gam. His. Inch Yol. pp. BIO f»l. 

3 S. B. E. Yol. 11 p. 102. 

4 Hinduism and Buddhism, Yol 1, Intro.p. 14. 




VEDANTA COMMENTATORS BEFORE 
JsAnKARACARYA. 

P- V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Bombay. 

In the following an attempt has been made to bring 
together information about the commentators of the 
Brahmasutras, the principal Opanisads and the Bhagavad- 
gita, that preceded the great Sahkaracarya. It is not 
intended to say anything about the author of the Vedanta- 
sutras or about the predecessors of the Vedantasutrakara. 

Safikaracarya strikes one as not very anxious to sup¬ 
port his exposition of Vedanta by reference to i>revious 
commentators. He hardly ever quotes any commentator 
of the Purva-mimamsa or of the Uttaramlmainsa by name 
except TTpavarsa and Sahara. His references to his pre¬ 
decessors’ views are generally vaguely expressed in such 
words as ‘some’ ( keril ), ‘others’ ( apart 1 ., any &c.,) or ‘the 
teachers’ (iicaryas). 

In what follows the writers are arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order. About some of these 
scholars have already furnished information o.q., about 
Bhartrprapahca in the Introduction p. 15 of the Tarka- 
sangraha (Gaikwad’s G. Series) and by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in Indian Antiquary for 1!)24 p. 77, about Dramidacarya 
in the Introduction to the Tarkasaiigraha (p. I(>), about 
Brahmadatta in the Journal of Oriental Research 
(Madras) for 1928 p. 1. 


Bodhayana. 

Several authorities agree in saying that Bhagavad- 
Bodhay ana composed a vrtti on the Vedantasutras. The 
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Prapancahrdaya (Trivandrum S. Series p. 39) says 1 that 
Bodhayana composed a bhasya on the whole of the 
Mimainsasastra consisting of 20 chapters (12 of the Sutras 
of Jaimini, 4 of the I)evat;ikanda and 4 of Uttaramunamsa) 
that it was styled Krtakoti and that Bodhayana’s bhasya 
being prolix, LJpavarsa abridged it. Ramanuja in his 
Vedantasutrabhasya (Bombay Series p. 1) says that 
Bodhayana composed a lengthy vrlti on the Brahma- 
sutras and that former Acaryas abridged it 2 . This lends 
support to the remark of the Prapancahrdaya cited 
above. Ramanuja in several passages of his Yedanta¬ 
sutrabhasya quotes the views of the Vrttikara. For 
example, the Vrttikara is cited (p. 2) as saying that the 
desire to know Brahma arises after the knowledge of 
actions that has been already set forth (in the Purva- 
mimamsa) and that the Sarlraka (Vedantasutras) being 
welded together, with the work of Jaimini in sixteen 
chapters, the two together constitute one Bastra 3 . On 
the Sutra ‘Svapyayat’ (Vedantasutra 1-1-10) a passage 
is quoted by Ramanuja from the Yrttikara (p. 17 (>) 4 . 
Sahara in his bhasya on the Purvamlrnamsa-sutras often 
quotes or refers to the views of a vrttikara . All these 
are brought together in my paper on ‘Gleanings from the 
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bbasya of Sahara’ (in 3BBRAB Vol. XXVI, pp. 83-84(). 
rViexe 1 bad hazarded the conjecture tbat tbe vrttikaxa 
is the same as the one on the Vedantasutras, and that he is 
not the same as Upavarsa. This conjecture now derives 
support from the passage of the Prax>ancahrdaya re¬ 
ferred to above. In the Yatindramatadipika (p. 2^ there 
is a long list of Vedanta teachers obviously arranged in a 
chronological order, in which Bodhayana is placed imme¬ 
diately after Vyasa (the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
sutras) 1 . In the Vedarthasangraha (reprint from Pandit, 
1924^ Blvagavad Bodhayana, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin 
and Bharuei are mentioned as venerable men (s is fas) 
who approved of the Visistadvaita doctrine (p. 154). 
^ahkaracarya in his Sarlraka-bhasya often refers to the 
views of his predecessors some of which are attributed 
to the Vrttikara by his commentators. For example, it is 
pointed out by the Eatnaprabha that Vrttikara dissolved 
the compound brahma jijhdsd as ‘brahmanc jijfiasd’, while 
Sankara took* it as 'brahmanah jijfiasa.’ On V. S. 1-1-4 
^aiikara says that according to some Brahma is not taught 
in the Upanisads as the principal and self-sufficient subject 
but only as a secondary topic that is subservient to and 
useful in the injunction about knowing (or contemplating 
on) brahm i. This according to the commentators is the 
view of the vrttikara. As regards the Anandamaya- 
dhikarana (1 1-12 ff^ the commentators soy that the 
explanation first set out by Sankara is that of the 
vrttikara. Similarly , the second explanation proposed by 
Sankara on V. S- I. 1-til is said to be the view of the 
Vrttikara. Whether the Vrttikara whose views are com* 
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bated by Sankara in his bhasya on the Bhagavadgita (e.g., 
on II. 11, IV. 18) is the same as the Vrttikara of the 
Vedantasutras is extremely doubtful. 

Since Sahara cannot be placed later than the 4th 
or 5th century A. D. and since Upavarsa was much earlier 
than Sahara and abridged Bodhayana’s vrtli, it follows 
that Bodhayana cannot be placed later than the first or 
second century of the Christian era. How much earlier 
than that date he flourished it is impossible to say in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Upavarsa. 

Sahara quotes the view of Bhagavan Upavarsa on the 
question as to what constitutes the word. The same view 
is ascribed to Upavarsa by Bahkaracarya in his bhasya on 
V. S. T. 3. 28. Sankara further tells us in liis bhasya on 
V. S. III. 3*53 that the venerable Upavarsa remarked in 
his commentary on the first lantra (i.e the Purvanumamsa) 
when the existence of the soul had to be established (in the 
course of discussion) that he would dilate upon it in (his 
commentary on) the Sariraka ( i.e, the Vedantasutras) 1 . 
Bhaskara also in his bhasya on the V. S. (pp. 62 and 6) 
ascribes the above two views to Upavarsa and in another 
place (p. 124) speaks of Upavarsacarya as the propa¬ 
gator ( pravarlaka ) of the Hastrasampradaya. From 
Somesvara’s Nyayasudha it appears that the Tantravartika 
of Kumarilabhalta bestows the epithet Mahabbasyakara on 
Upavarsa ( vide for the quotation my paper on Sahara 
JBBRAS Vol. XXVI p. 84). From the Prapancahrdaya 

l. ^ irn^rq^inr ^ srw*t 
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it follows that Upavarsa abridged Bodhayana’s vriiti on 
the whole of the Mimamsa and Ramanuja’s words that 
former dcaryus abridged the lengthy vriti of Bodhayana 
lend some support to this assertion. 

As Upavarsa was a venerable ( bhagavdn ) writer even to 
Sahara he cannot be placed later than the third century A.D. 

Guhadeva. 

Guhadcva is placed immediately after Bodohayana in 
the Yatindramatadlpika and he is mentioned by Ramanuja 
among the Vistas that approved of Visistadvaita. No 
quotations from him could be discovered by me in the 
printed works on Vedanta. 

Kapardin. 

lie is mentioned as a sista in the Vedarthasangraha. 
That is all that is known about him. 

Rharuci. 

He is mentioned by the Yatindramatadlpika before 
Brahmanandin and also by the Vedarthasangraha. I 
could find no quotation from him on Vedanta. In my 
paper on “ the predecessors of Vijnanesvara” (JBBRAS 
for .1925 pp. 209—213), 1 showed that Bharuchi was an 
ancient writer on Dharmasastra and stood in special 
relation to the Visnudharmasutra wherein the worship of 
Visnu is very strongly emphasized. Whether he is 
indentical with the Vedantin it is imjmssible to prove. 

Bhartrhari. 

Yamunacarya in the Siddhitraya (p. 5) names a host 
of Vedanta writers among whom Bhartrhari is one 1 . It is 
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hard to say whether he is indentical with Bhartrhari the 
profound grammarian and author of the "Vakyapadiya. It 
is worthy of note that the very first verse of the 
Vakyapadiya bears a close resemblance to the views of 
Sankara and indicates that the author of the work was 
conscious of the Vivartavada. If the two are identical, the 
Vedantin Bhartrhari must have flourished between 
600—65o A. D. A Ilari is quoted by the Hastra-dipika (on 
Jaimiui X. 2‘59-bO). 

Bhartrmitra. 

He is named by Yamunacarya as a writer on Vedanta. 
The Nyayaratnakara on the fsloknvartika (I. 10) says that 
Bhartrmitra composed an ancient commentary on the 
Mimamsa and made the Mimamsasastra atheistic. A 
Bhartrmitra is quoted by Mukulabhatta in his Abhidha- 
vrttimatrka, who appears from the quotation to be a 
Mimdtvsaka. Whether this latter Bhartrmitra is identical 
with the Vedantin Bhartrmitra is more than doubtful. 

Brahmanandin (or Brahmanandin). 

In the Yallndramatadipika Brahmanandin is placed 
among Vedanta teachers after Bharuci and before Dravida- 
carya. Madhusudana-Sarasvati in his commentary on the 
Sanksepasariraka III 218—220 (Benares ed-) tells us that 
the Vakyakara spoken of by the latter is Brahmanandin, 
that the Bhasyakara referred to in the next verse is Dravi- 
dacarya, that Brahmanandin com])osed terse sentences 
resembling the Vedantasutras, the Brahmanandin, humour¬ 
ing the ways of ordinary people and their confirmed habits 
of thought, at first spoke of 1‘annCimavada and then he 
gave up that, position also as opposed to reasoning and 
accepted pure monism and Vivarlavada and (hat Dravi- 
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dacarya in his Bhdsya on the aphoristic vdkyas of Brahma- 
nandin conveys that the Vakyakara approved of the view 
that Brahma is noil-different from the pratyag-atman 1 . 
Vide Sanksepa^arlraka III 40 for another reference to 
Vakyakara. This establishes that the Vakyakara is earlier 
than Dravidacarya (or Dramida) and that both are earlier 
than the Sariksepasariraka, which was composed by a pupil’s 
pupil of Sarikaracarya. Ramanuja in Vedantasutrabhasya 
several times quote* the words of the Vakyakara and the 
explanations of the Bhasyakara thereon. For example, 
according to Ramanuja (p. 9) the view of the Vakyakara 
was that 6 Vedanci ’ (knowing) enjoined as a means of 
mohsa in all the Upanisads was really updsand and that 
c Vedanci 9 led to mohsa only when it was constantly 
practised, that Upas mad when constantly practised became 
dhruvdnusmrU (or bliahli ), In another place Ramanuja 
quotes (p. 11) a passage from the Vakyakara wherein 
1 dhruvanusmrti 9 is said to arise from viveha , vimoha , 
abhyasa, hriyd , kalydna, anavasdda and anudgharsa and these 
technical words are explained in aphoristic form. Ramanu¬ 
ja also quotes the explanations of these given by the bhasya¬ 
kara. In another place 'p. 80) Ramanuja says that the 
Vakyakara, following such Vedantasutras as AnandadayaM. 
pradhcinasya (HI. 3. II) held the position that it was 
only the Sagnna Brahma that was to be the object of 
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contemplation ( updsand) and that there was an option 
with regard to the vidyas taught in the Upanisads, and that 
the Bhasyakara also explained this view of the Vakyakara. 
Vide pp. 18, 116 of Ramanuja bhasya for other references 
to the Vakyakara. Bhaskara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra 
I. 4. 25 (aimahrle h parindmdt) says that the Vakyakara 
approved of the Parindtnavdda and quotes a vdkya from 
him ‘parindmastu syaddadhyadivat’ in support. It appears 
from the above that the work of the Vakyakara was in the 
nature of a Vdrtika on the Vedantasutras. The word 
Vakyakara is aften applied to Katyayana the famous 
author of the Vartikas on Patiini’s sillras . Vide Tantrav- 
artika p. 958 1 . 

Dramidacarya or Dravidacarya. 

Ramanuja in his Vedarthasangraha speaks of Dramida 
as a sista who approved of the Visistadvaitavada. Ramanuja 
in his Vedantasutra-bhfisya several times (pp. 11, 80 etc.,) 
quotes the views of a bhasyakara on the Vakyas of the 
Vakyakara. We saw above that according to Madhusudana 
Sarasvati this Bhasyakara is Dravidacarya. Ramanuja 
quotes from a Dramidabhasyakara also. For example, on 
the well-known Sutra 1 bhoktrdpatter-auibhdgafcet sydl~ 
lokavat J (V. S. II. L 19) a passage of the Dramidabhasya 
in a high-flown style (like that of Barm) is quoted. In 
another place Ramanuja quotes (p. 471) the wmrds of the 
Dramidabhasyakara to the effect that * the imsition of the 
^astra is that people in order to secure (desired) rewards 
desire to propitiate the Atman by (performing vastric) rites 
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and actions and that he (the Atman) being pleased is able 
to grant the rewards’. It follows from the above that the 
Bhasyakara quoted by Ramanuja is the same as Dramidacarya 
or Dravidabhasyakiira. As Dramidacarya is, according to 
Madhusudana, referred to as bhasyakara by the Sariksepas- 
ariraka, the former must be placed at least as early as, if not 
earlier than, ^ahkaracarya. 

According to Anandajnana, Sahkaracarya in several 
places alludes to a Dravidacarya, though he does not name 
him. Mr. Tripathi in his Introduction to the Tarkasahgraha 
of Anandagiri (p. XVI) is of opinion that the Dravidacarya 
alluded to by .Sankara is different from the one named by 
Ramanuja. This opinion is not based on sound reasons. It 
appears to be based on the a priori ground that as Sankara 
alludes to Dravidacarya with veneration, the latter must 
be like the former a pure monist, whereas the Dramidacarya 
whom Ramanuja quotes must be regarded as a Visistadvaitin. 
But, on examination, this reasoning will not appeal to any 
one. In the days of Sankara there was not sharp cleavage 
between pure monists and other Aupanisada interpreters 
who did not go as far as Sankara. Bor example, SSarikara 
is prepared, in his bhasya on V. S. 1-3-19, to regard those 
who look upon individual souls as pdramdrthika, as his 
partisans ( osmadlydU-ca heal). Similarly Sureevara in his 
great Vartika tries hard to show that even Bhartrprapanca, 
who was a bhedabh edaviidin , must be regarded as favouring 
Vivartavada when properly interpreted 1 (vide Brhadaran- 
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yakabhasyavartika p. 666 verses M04-65 and Anandagiri 
thereon). Yamunacarya (Siddhitraya p. 27) quotes with 
apparent approval Suresvara’s dictum in the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi (11-32). Therefore there is no cogent reason why 
the Dramidacarya alluded to by Sankara should not be the 
same as the one on whom Ramanuja relies as one of his 
great predecessors and authorities. 

Dramidacarya not only composed a bliasya on the 
Vedantasutras, but seems to have written a vast commentary 
on the Chandogya-upanisacl. Anandajnana commenting on 
the opening words of .Sankara’s bliasya on the Chandogya 
‘rjuvivaranam-alpagrantham’ says that the word ‘alpagrantJia 
(a treatise of small extent) is suggestive of the fact that 
Sankara’s work is smaller than the Dravida-bbasya on the 
Chandogya. Similarly on Chandogya III. .10. 1-4, Sankara 
cites the explanation given by the ‘acaryas’, which Anandaj¬ 
nana refers to Dravidacarya. In his bhasyn on Caiidapada's 
Karikas (p. 94 Anaudasrama ed.) Sankara quotes the words 
‘Siddham tu nivartakatvat’ as a sulra of those who know 
the Vedas, which Anandajnana ascribes to Dravidacarya- 
Suresvara in his great Vartika sets out the story narrated 
by some ( Jcecil ) of a prince, who was brought up in ignorance 
of high estate, in order to illustrate the proposition that the 
purport of the sentence ‘tat-tvam-asi’ is the identity (of the 
supreme self and Individual soul) and that the passages 
about the creation of the world that occur in the same 
Upanisad are only subservient to that main proposition. 
Anandajnana says that the story was first composed by 
Dravidacarya (vide Br. Up. Vartika p. 970, verses 506 ft 
and com. thereon). Sankara in his bhasya on Br. Up. II. 
120 says that (he story of the prince was narrated by those 
who know the ‘sampradaya'. 
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The foregoing discussion shows that Dravidacarya was 
later than Brahmanandin and earlier than Sankara and 
Sure wara i.c. he must have flourished before 750 A. D. 

Brahmadatta. 

In the Prapancahrdaya Brahmadatta is mentioned as a 
commentator of the Brahmasiitras along with Bhagvatpada 
and Bliaskara. Information about him, which is very 
meagre, has been furnished by Prof. Hiriyanna in his 
Introduction to the Naiskarmya-siddhi (p. XXIII) and by 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. II, Part I. 
p. 1. According to Anandajnana (on Sambandhavartika 
p. 219 verse 797) Brahmadatta held the view that the pur¬ 
pose of the llpanisads was to lay down an injunction for 
people about the acquisition of the knowledge of the self as 
expressed in ‘dimelijevopaslta’. This is called niyogapalsa 
and is frequently referred to by Suresvara (vide Naiskar¬ 
mya-siddhi I. 88 and Br. Up. Yar. p. 592, verses 792-93 and 
p. (Ill, verses 884-886). 

flow much earlier than Sankara Brahmadatta flourished 
cannot be said. 

Mandanami-ra. 

Prof. Hiriyanna shows from references to Mandana by 
Anandajnana (on Br. Up. Yar. p. 1852 verse 796) and from 
the Sank.sepasariraka (II. 174) that Mandanamisra and 
Suresvara were not identical. In JBBRAS Yol III. (New 
Series) pp. 289-293 1 fried to show that if the traditional 
date of Sankara 788—820 (A.D.) be accepted then Mandana 
flourished about a hundred years before Sankara. 

Gaudapada. 

Much has been written about Gaudapada. It is not 
intended to repeat what has been already said by others. 
SSankaracarya composed a bhasya on Gaudapada’s Man- 
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dukya Karikas and calls Gaudapada his paramaguru 
(teacher's teacher). In the bhasya on V. S. I. 4-14 he 
quotes Gaudapada's Karika (III. 15) and speaks of him 
as 'Sampradayavidai/ and on V. S. II, 1-9 he quotes 
Karika I, l(> with the words ‘it has been said by Acaryas 
who know the Sampraduya about the (true) meaning of 
Vedanta texts/ Suresvara also speaks of him as ‘one who 
knows the Siddhantas of the whole Veda/ calls him 
Gaudacarya and quotes Karika III, 15 (vide Br. Up. Var. 
p. 951 verses 386—387). In another place he speaks of 
others knowing the Sampradaya as relying on the verses 
of Gaudapada (vide Br. Up. Var. p. 886—888). in the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi (I. 44) be speaks of Gauda (Gaudapada) 
and Gravida (Sankara) in the same breath and as greatly 
venerated by him. 

An imporlant q icstion is whether Gaudapada the 
author of the Karikas is identical with the author of the 
commentary on the Sarikhya-Karikas. Scholars generally 
hold that they are not, but there is ho insuperable ob¬ 
stacle in holding them as identical. The commentator 
of the Sahkhva-Karikas seems to have been an orthodox 
writer. He speaks (on Karika 3) of dhanna as what is 
enjoined by s mii and smrli (which is what Vasistha- 
dharmasutra says). He relies on the Gita as an autho¬ 
ritative work (on Karika 13 ‘Gtnjd guncsu vartante ’ is 
quoted from the Gita). On Karika 23 he refers to the 
orthodox fourteen indy as (4 Vedas, 6 arigas , nyaya, 
mimarnsa and dkarmasastra). On verse 51 he explains 
‘adhyvayana’ as ‘Vedadisastradkyayana. 

Bhartrpraparica. 

/ 

Of all the predecessors of Sankara, whose works have 
not yet been discovered, the amplest materials available 
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are those of Bhartrprapanca. Prof. Hiriyarma has ex¬ 
amined in some detail (in Indian Antiquary for 1924 
pp, 76—86) the materials contained in the great Vartika 
of Surewara and in the commentary of. Anandajnana. 
In the following an effort will be made to bring out a 
few salient points about Bhartrprapanca and to supple¬ 
ment what has been stated by Prof. Hiriyanna. To deal 
in detail with the large material available will require a 
separate paper of considerable length on Bhartrhari. 

The Siddhitraya of Yamunamuni mentions Bliartr- 
prapanca as one of the authors who wrote on the Vedanta 
and on the Vedantasutras. Madhusudana Sarasvati in 
his commentary on the Sariksepasariraka I. 7 says that 
although Vyasa, while discussing the Br. Up. passage 
(i tam-etam vedanuvacanena) accepted that both the Karma- 
kanda and the Brahmakanda are equally authoritative yet 
thereby alone he does not settle their real import and that 
some like Bhartrprapanca while expounding his sfitra 
propounded blieda (dualism), which is not. the (true) 
purport of the Veda, as its real import 1 . Vide Subo- 
dhini also on the verse (Vaktaram-asadya Yam-cva &c.,) 
of the Sahksepasariraka. It is thus established that 
Bhartr. wrote a bhasya on the V. S. Prom Anandajnana’s 
comment on the opening words of Sankara’s bhasya on 
the Br. Up. it follows that Bhartr. commented on the 
Madhyandina recension, while Sankara commented on the 
Kanva text of the Br. Up. and that Sankara’s bhasya 
was smaller in extent than that of Bliatr. on the same 
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Upanisad. Bhartr. appears also to have commented on the 
Katha and Isavasya Upanisad. One item of personal 
history seems to have puzzled Prof. Hiriyanna. Sure^ 
vara in various places ridicules Bhartr. by saying that the 
latter is able to propound this or that wrong view merely 
on the strength of the vara (favour or boon of Vai^vanrra 
or Jalavedas or hutabhuk) (but not by means of correct 
reasoning) and that not being favoured with similar good 
fortune he (Suresvara) cannot attempt to establish the 
impossible (to make a roll of the sky as if it were a piece 
of skin) or the illogical 1 . Prof. Hiriyana advances the 
farfetched explanation that reference is made to his 
doctrine of Hiranyagarbha and the doctrine of Bhakti. 
I hazard a simple explanation. It is not unusual for 
ancient writers to say that they were able to compose a 
work through the favour (vara) of this deity or that. 
For example, the great astronomer Varahamihira says 
at the end of his Brhajjataka that he composed the work 
after securing the favour (Yaraprasfida) of the Sun in 
Kapisthala. Similarly it is probable that Bhartr. said 
in the Introductory portion of his bhcisya that he was 
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able to expound the recondite teaching of the Br. Up. 
through the favour of Agni (Vaisvanara), indicating that 
he had, even though a brahmavid, sedulously performed 
the acts laid down by the Karmakanda for an agnihotrin 
and exemplified in his life his teaching about jnana-karma - 
samuccaya. The bhasya of Bhartr. was available up to 
the days of Anandajnana who quotes large extracts from 
it in scores of places and hence it is not unlikely that if 
a proper search be made it may yet come to light. One 
interesting fact is that between Bhartr. and Satikara a 
good deal of time elapsed. On Br. Up. I. 4-10 ( brahma 
va idam-agra asil ) s ;uikara says that some explain ‘ brahma* 
here as ‘brahmabhavi puruso brahmanab.’ Thereon Sures- 
vara says that some interpreted the bhasya of Bhartr. on 
Br. Up. I. 1-9 as favouring parinamavada (and not 
vivarfnvada) because of this explanation of brahma in 
Br. Up. I. 4-10, that the bhasya of Bhartr. on Br. Up. 
4-9 must really be understood as favouring Vivartavdda 
and that therefore in other places also the bhasya of 
Bhartr. must be so interpreted and so my teacher (guru, 
be., Sankara,) enters upon a lengthy discussion as to Br # 
Up. I. 4-10 in order to remove the error of those who 
held that Bhartr. does not approve of Vivarlavada. So 
according to Surcsvara, his master Sankara was refuting 
the explanations of some followers of Bhartr. and that 
Bhartr. was such a great authority that even Saiikara 
ihought it necessary to show to the school of Bhartr. that 
their master also favoured vivartavdda. 

The references to Bhartr. fall under three heads. 
Sankara, according to Suresvara, in several places criticizes 
the views of Bhartr. though he nowhere mentions him by 
name In the second class of cases though the bhasya of 
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►Sankara contains no express reference to Bhartr., 
Suresvara himself criticizes or refers to the views of 
Bhartr. on his own account. There is a third class of cases 
in which neither Sankara nor Suresvara directly refers to 
him, but it is Auandajnana who brings in the name or views 
of Bhartr. Examples of all three classes of cases are noted 
below. Examples of the first class are to be found in 
Sankarabhasya on Br. Up. 1.4.15 * devesu iokam 9 

(Var. p. 757 verses 1044 45), 1.4.15 almaiiam-eva lokam - 
upaslta (Var. p. 767 verse 1692), II.3.6 tasya ha elasya 
purusasya 9 where Sankara sets out the tenets ( prakriyd ) of 
some who regard themselves as Aupanisada 
(Var. pp. 1011-1015 verses 112 148 where Ananda on verse 
115 quotes an extract from Bhartr. in which the words 
* vidyakarma-purvaparajna’ used in the ^ahkarabhasya 
occur), III. 2M3 (about apavarga being an anlaralavasthti) 
and Var. p. 1154 verse 41, on I LI. 4*2 i nadrster drastaram 
&c: (Var. pp. 1236-1239 verses 167-186), III. 5. ‘ viliaisana 
(Var. p. 1258 verse 113), IV. 4. 22 * vedCmuv tcanena 
vividisanti (Var. p. 1890 verse 1032), V. 1.1. L pfirna- 
madah 9 pfirnamidam* (Var. pp. 1953-1959 verses 28-63). 
For examples of the second class of cases reference may be 
made to pp. 1361, 1369, 1374, 1450, 1572, 1589, 1625, 1785-89 
etc. For cases where Anandajnana alone refers to Bhartr. 
and there is no allusion in the Var, itself, pp. 1225, 1728 
may be consulted. Vartika mentions Bhartr. by name only 
in a few cases ( e . g. at pp. 666, 1789 and 1843). The 
reference at p. 1789 is jeeringly pompous 1 . In most cases 
he is cited for being refuted and Suresvara ironically 
applies to him such high sounding epithets as ‘mahadhiyalU, 
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‘dhirali’, * budhab’. In a few cases it appears that 
Sure«vara accepts the interpretations of Bhartr. (vide 
pp. 1450*53, 1560, 829, 989). The school of Bhartr. is 
described in the Var. as sarnaslaryastadanana (p. 1164) or 
of Bhakti. 

As Sankara is supposed by Suresvara to have refuted 

the followers of Bhartr. the latter must have flourished at 

/■ 

least two generations before Sankara (il not more) and so 
Bhartr. cannot be placed later than the first half of the 8th 
century. 

Tanka. 

Yamunacarya mentions acarya Tanka, but whether he 
preceded Sankara is doubtful. 

'Vi-Vatsahkambra. 

Yamuna says that Wri-Vatsaiikamisra wrote on the 
Sutras of Badarayana a work full of profound riyayas . 
But from the way in which he is mentioned it appears that 
he was later than ^aiikara (vide note 7.) 

THE BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION OF SUBLIMATION. 

J. K. Sarhar , M , A , Senior Professor of Philosophy , 
Government College , Muzaffar par, Bihar . 

Introduction :—The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublima¬ 
tion or uplifting of the individual. There is no term so 
hopelessly misinterpreted, no notion so completely distorted 
as the Nirvana is. The confused mass of misconceptions 
and ambiguities arises from various sources, viz., the long 
litany of synonyms negative, contradictory and apparently 
irreconcilable, indefinite, definite etc. The confusion bet¬ 
ween “ Nivrtti 99 and “ Nirvana ”, the twofold meaning of 
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the word “ Nirvana, viz., cooling and extinguishing, are but 
the most prolific source of errors. To us the Nirvana 
is shrouded in mystery, and with regard to its meaning our 
imagination has its full play, as the reality is unknown. 
But in spite of its numberless negative contents and descrip¬ 
tion it has succeeded in attracting so many human beings 
during so many centuries and in so many climes. It has 
been one perennial source of hope and solace to the popula¬ 
tions that have made out of it their spiritual good. What 
is done by the prophets in Judiah Lao-tse in China, the 
mystic religion in Greece, is also done by the Buddhism 
or the birth of the Nirvana in India and in the greater part 
of Asia. The Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the 
Nirvana is, like all other superior religions a sort of assur¬ 
ance against the death and the terrors and miseries follow¬ 
ing from it. So the Nirvana can never be the annihilation 
of itself. 

The negative contents of the Nirvana leading on 
to its positive significance: —Buddhaghosa remarks: li The 
Nirvana is one, but its names founded on its contraries are 
numerous The variants of these contraries or negatives 
are cessation, destruction, detachment, nothingness; the 
negation of the Prapahm or Samsdra , the end of desire, 
aversion and blindness; the deliverance from sufferings, 
birth, evil, and death. The Nirvana is destruction, the 
Buddha is the destructor. The Samsara is Falla , the turn 
of wheel, the Nirvana is Fiva'ta and the Buddha is the 
Venayika. Verily the Tathagata says, “ I am the King of 
the Law, born in the world in order to be the destructor 
of existence In Mahavagga (IV, Mi, 4-7) the great 
teacher, while preaching to the Seelia the doctrine of 
abstinence from all evil actions of body, speech and 
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thought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, hatred 
and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Samsara without, and 
of lenha within is made possible as by the total annihilation 
as by one eternity of happy existence. The suppression of 
the individual existence, and the supreme felicity arising 
out of the appeasement of thirst (corresponding to the two 
imports of the Nirvana, vis., extinction and cooling down) 
the negative and positive bliss affirmed of the Nirvana do 
not exclude each other. On the other hand, the Nirvana 
is positive bliss because it is annihilation. This can be 
easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, from the 
teachings of the Buddha, etc. 

The nature of the Nirvana:— The Nirvana is one. It 
does not admit of degree. It is, or it is not, just as a flame, 
as much as it burns, is not extinguished. So the Nirvana 
could not be more or less complete. It is without relation 
with what may be other than itself. It receives nothing 
from some other cause. It is called the Annpadeya- nirvana 
(Madhyamaka Vrtti. XXV). It is above all time and 
space. There is no place where the Nirvana is. And yet 
the Nirvana is, and he who conducts his life properly, 
knows or realises it. It is like the fire: the fire is, and yet 
the fire is not in some part or position (Milinda Panho). 
The distinction between Parinirvaiia and Nirvana is emotive 
and not logical. The Nirvana is the concept pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that calls into play the 
feelings of those who understand it. One can be Parinirv- 
rta and can continue to act in the world (Madhyamaka- 
vrtti). Again, the Nirvana is put under different catego¬ 
ries by the Buddhistic teachers according to the different 
characters of the individuals that obtain it, viz. Sandillhika 
(immediate) Nirvana, JJilihe va dhamme (Nirvana in the 
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present life), Sopadhi'esa-Nirvana , nirupadhitesa-nirvana 
apratislhita-nirvana (Nirvana without attachment). There 
are other classifications of the nirvana in the 
Nettiprakarana that concern the andgamins only. (I) 
The Sanditthika-nibbana is indicative of the fruit obtain¬ 
ed immediately by a Bliiksu or an individual freed from 
passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained it, he no 
more knows or feels the affliction caused by evil. In it he 
finds immediately the result of his work i. c., the realiza¬ 
tion of the moral and spiritual conditions of the supreme 
appeasement (Ahguttara-Nikaya, III, 55). (2) Again, in 

the Sutta-Nipata we read that the Nirvana can be obtained 
in the present life , ditlhe va dhamme. The nirvana is an 
incomparable island for those who are plunged into the 
water, carried away by the terrible current and preyed 
upon by old age and death. So it is the destroyer of old age 
and death. Those who have a full knowledge of it are 
extinguished in this very life and escajie the power of Mara , 
In ihe J)ighi NikCig.i and oilier scriptures this nirvana is not 
the sole monopoly of the Bhiksus. “A Ksatriya, a Vaisya 
or a Brahman who ins control over holy, speech and 
thought has realised the favoirrable condition of Ihe nirvana 
and is extinguished in this very life/ 7 (3; The SopdJhisesa - 
nirvana is the nirvana with a residue of substratum—a 
residue of the phenomenal life. (4) When the Ivarman 
is extinguished and there are no aggregates, the nirvana is 
the Nirupddhiiesa nirvana. The Kle'^as (ignorance, passion 
etc.) are like the robbers that plunder a village. People 
chase them, and they conceal themselves; but the village is 
always there. It is the nirvana with Upcidhi. In the 
nirvana without IJpadhi, there are neither robbers nor 
any village iMadhyamaka Vrtti). (5) The apratisthita- 
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nirvana, the nirvana without attachment, is held by the 
Madhyamika and Yogacara schools. The pratistha is the 
base or point of attachment for some object. The apralis- 
thita-nirvana is an ultra-phenomenal stale having an excep¬ 
tional charador of transcendence. In it there is neither 
particularisation, nor nimitta and toe causal nexus, but 
there is the possession of knowledge without duality or 
polarity of subject and object, or without differentiation. 
(Pancakraina, VIj. In such a state the common func¬ 
tion of the sexual becomes with the Buddhas a source of 
infinite virtues and the knowledge procured by the intellect 
is wholly free from errone ous ideas (Mahayana-sutralamkara 
of Asahga). Having obtained their nirvana the Tayins are 
in the Sanisara, but do not suffer any injury from the 
contact with the world iBodhicaryavatara of Han tide va). 
Thus the nprati.sthita-nirvana and the Sanisara are not 
exclusive of each other. No tv it is evident that- the nirvana 
can be alia n d evni in this very life. It is supreme felicity 
as it is extinction or freedom from passion, hatred, 
Karmaphala etc. The different orders of the nirvana are 
built by the different schools, just suiting the different 
temperaments of the individuals. The different classes of 
the nirvana are but the different steps towards the sublima¬ 
tion of the individual temperaments. The temperaments 
though they may be starved, cannot be destroyed altogether 
but sublimated or directed and uplifted towards a higher, 
healthier mental state. This temperamental purification is 
a stepping-stone to the next ultimate step, viz., the absolute 
nirvana. The difference between the absolute nirvana and 
the other froms of the nirvana is that the former excludes 
the Sanisara while the later do not. 
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The doctrine of the Buddha as the greatest conqueror 
of the hu man heart .—The Buddha has succeeded in con¬ 
quering the greatest number of human hearts, as his doctrine 
is plastic enough for furnishing to all the religious food that 
is suitable for them (i) To the devout laymen the para¬ 
disical felicity is offered by him as their reward, though 
threatened with the fear of dethronement and of rebirth and 
death. The constructions of different heavens (Svarga), 
(Buddha-ksetras etc.) by the Buddhist monks, as rightly 
pointed out by Poussin, are simply meant to suit various 
temperaments of the people. Nevertheless, the absolute 
nirvana though it is eternal bliss, is not the paradise. In 
the eyes of the Bodhisattva the abode in the heaven is not 
a reward. The joys of the heaven are nothing in comparison 
with the pure beatitude of the being that has been liberated. 
The fruit of the entrance into the stream (Sotapatti) is 
infinitely superior to the empire of the earth, abode in 
heaven, and dominion of the entire world (Dhammapada). 
The entrance into the Sotapatti is the first step towards the 
conquest of one good that is imperishable. The svarga is 
not the abode of the nirvana, but rather opposed to it. Nor 
is the Buddha-ksetra the place of the nirvana, but a stage 
for reaching it- 

(it) To those who are tired of this world in which all 
are beginning and changing, birth and death, is offered by 
the Buddha the ideal of sanctity which is identified with 
the Nirvana. Sanctity, regarded by Sariputra as the 
extinction of desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them 
from all forms of existence limited and decayed by old age 
etc. When one aspires to this form of nirvana the new 
birth with the subsequent fear of death is considered as 
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damnation (Nittiprakarana). Whatever may be the con¬ 
ception of the nirvana, whatever may be the ideal of bliss, 
millions of people put their faith and hope in the salvation 
which Buddha held out to them. The perspective to enjoy 
the profound peace consoled and tranquilised them. The 
Bhiksu attaches himself to nothing, as the sensations are 
perishable. Without having any attachment he fears nothing. 
Because he fears nothing, he has the nirvana (Majjhirna- 
Nikaya). Hence the nirvana consists in the liberation from 
the fear to die. So, through the nirvana is annihilation, 
it is not death, but the abolition of death. It is immortality 
( Amrla ). In Mahiivagga we read: “ Open the the door 

of the immortality. ” In Sutta-Nipata we 

read—“With him who has left all attachment for name and 
form, there is no more infection through which he can fall 
a victim to the power of death.” The sage who, in realising 
the nirvana, has banished from his heart all fears, lives 
from the very moment in full security (Yogaksema). The 
greatest terror or suffering of man is his fear of death, and 
the nirvana consists above all in liberating from the fear. 
If the mission of all great religions is to extirpate it, the 
Buddhism with its doctrine of the nirvana has not failed 
in this mission. As it is impossible to kill the fear of death 
by uprooting it, the Buddhism has tried to transform and 
sublimate it by different methods, both subjective and 
objective, with its sterilizing principle of the nirvana. In 
Sutta-nipfita and Majjhima-Mkaya it is said that a man in 
order to be free from the terror of death should consider 
the tvorld under the aspect of the. empty. To cling to any¬ 
thing, however supreme or sublime it may be, is to court 
the fear of death. In rejecting the idea of the soul, one 
triumphs over death. The nirvfma is one joy, intense and 
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divine at the moment of death. In preventing the death 
from projecting its umbra on the life, the nirvana starts 
into life itself. Here the Buddha’s pessimistic attitude 
towards the human body is more than compensated for by 
his optimistic attitude of the human life and mind as puri¬ 
fied and strengthened by the nirvana. 

Nirvana, positive or definite. —The nirvana, called 
positive or definite, coincides with the death of the Arliat . 
Now the death is a dissolution for saints and common in¬ 
dividuals alike, a dissolution of the aggregates, consciousness 
skandhas etc. What then is the difference between this 
death and the death of the Arhaf , called the nirvana ? The 
difference is that the death of (lie common man does not 
extinguish the residues of the existence which act in some 
way or other as a centre of materialisation or a new complex 
for a new existence. The saint does not drag after him the 
germs of individualisation which are productive of all 
sufferings. His death puts an end to the individual con¬ 
tinuity and precludes all possibilities of survival. It 
destroys the phenomenal and individualised existence. The 
nirvana, as the cause of cessation of all becoming, concerns 
itself with the world of birth and death, but in itself it be¬ 
longs to one other system than the phenomenon. To this 
system no measure can be applied. Does the consciousness 
exist in a being who has disappeared ? Is he, or is he no 
more?”—Asked the venerable Upasiva. The Buddha replied, 
“ To him who has disappeared, no measure can be applied. 
He disappears like a flame blown off by a gust of wind 
(Attharn gatassa na prnmanam atthi) (Sutta-Nipata). Thus 
the nirvana puts all individuals above all dialectic categories 
outside of all contingence. It is something that is neither 
born nor made nor perfected. If there had not been that 
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something, it would have been impossible to escape from 
what is born etc. Thus the nirvana forms a separate 
system of reality by itself. 

The Nirvana as a different system of reality: —But now 
the question is: how can we form an idea of, or define the 
nirvana, as all ideas and words are related to the disting¬ 
uishing characters of things of the Saiiisara? In fact, the 
nirvana has no such characters. It is impossible to say 
what it is. It is a region in which there is neither earth, 
nor water, nor perception etc. In it there is neither coming 
nor going, neither birth, nor death. It does not grow, has 
no point of support. In it there is neither Upadhi nor 
Upadana, neither Skandha nor ftamskara and Vijnana. It 
is like the Avidya of the Vedantins. All these negations are 
only for the Vijnana, as the Vijnana knows only the 
phenomenal worid. But it (Nirvana) is an ultra phenomenal 
knowledge. “By the ultramundane knowledge 1 shall open 
to all creatures the gate of the blissful destiny of the nirvana 
(S iksilsamuccya of S antideva). This ultra-phenomenal 
knowledge has a definite value attached to it. For the 
Yoyticara , the nirvana is a tlung religious i>ar excellence. 
Asaiiga states a number of qualities that are not suppressed 
by the entry into the nirvana, such as sovereignty, aiwarya 
of the Iioddhisattva, the parmitta (Mahayana-Sutralaiikara 
of Asaiiga). If so much of Dharma remains intact in the 
nirvana, it can never be an absolute destruction in itself. 
In some respects it may resemble the vacuity, as both deny 
the phenomenon, (c./. Miidhyamikas and Vedantins). Yet it 
is the supreme reality, unique truth as oi>posed to the 
phenomena and Samskaras which are untruths. Again, the 
nirvana is the extinction of Ifhava and Prapauca. It is 
the supreme felicity because it is the extinction. But how 
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can there be supreme felicity where there is no sensation 
or perception in it? It is precisely the perfect felicity as 
there is no sensation or perception in it. All sensation 
supposes duality, duality implies limitation, and limitation 
is suffering. 

Though it may be admitted that the nirvana is the 
annihilation as well as the eternal felicity, yet it may appear 
to be nothing in the absence of a permanent principle or 
soul. But, in fact, the nirvana changes nothing except that 
it suppresses evil and suffering, it does not annihilate 
life but lifts it up. It is the life, and not the nirvana, that 
kills life. The life, and not the nirvana, is one incessant 
destroying (according to the law of momentariness of things 
and of conditional birth). If anywhere the absence of soul 
is felt, it is in the life and not in the nirvana. 

But how can the Nirvana be the life and soul itself, if 
the continuity of life, perception, consciousness and all 
others will disappear for it. It is then really nothing. But 
though it eliminates all, it is a reality in itself. It creates 
a new state on the suppression of the Samsara. So with 
the Buddhists the Samsara is not the only imaginable form 
of existence. But the existence of state preserved in the 
nirvana is neither phenomenal nor individual. It is rathei 
away from both or suppresses both at the same time. Its 
negative contents carry us so far to its positive reality. 

(Conclusion: —(a) In fine, it may be said here that the 
Buddhism has put before all people two ideals or one in two 
viz., the removal of suffering and the attainment of the nir¬ 
vana or absolute j est, or one by the other. The first is more 
moral and religious, while the second is more theosophic. 
The first is more open and plain, and faithful to the thought 
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of the founder, and the method to realise it is more simple 
viz., purification of conduct, purging of intelligence and 
training of will. The second ideal, as it is more theosophic, 
is rooted in the doctrines of the Upanisads following as 
the corrolaries of the doctrine of the Being, viz., imper¬ 
manence of all things, rebirths of painful existences, im¬ 
possibilities to escape from Karmaphala, assertion of the 
possible cure and of a permanent bliss in the absolute lest. 
The method to realise this second ideal is more or less the 
intuitive one, viz., the method of meditation and illumination. 
So two under currents flow beneath the heart of the 
Buddhism. But they are made to flow towards the same 
end—the creation of the great man, Mahapurusa or Arhat 
(the deserving) who has the heart freed (Samyutta 
Nikaya). 

(b) The Buddhism has numerous points of contact 
with the Brahmanic speculation and other philosophical 
and religious systems of India. The end and the method 
are the same in all—the end being the pursuit of 
salvation by the annihilation of the limited and miserable 
existence, and the method being the introspective one 
described as a luminous appearance. The theory of the 
Jnana and the Samapatti are Yogic in its essential parts. 
The advance towards the Boddhi by the method of 
concentration with Samadhi and Smathi, with Prajiia and 
Vipasyand, the advance towards the Boddhi by the method 
of ecstatic contemplation with the Karmasthanas, Dhi/ana 
and Samapatti are essentially Yogic in character. Even the 
conception of the Boddhi is partly Vedantic—the Boddhi 
the thought of which opens, blooms, expands, even in sleep 
and in which the Bhiksu with his heart appeased finds 
himself everywhere and indentifies himself with everything. 
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Again, the nirvana has the characters of the Brahman or 
the universal soul. The nirvana is “ It alone is one, one”. 

But in spite of its agreement with other systems the 
Buddhism has distinguishing features of its own, without 
which it could not have justified its great fortune. The 
favourable circumstances, the great power of adaptability 
and organisation of the community, the propaganda and 
above all the chance element, can never solely account for 
the expansion and grandeur of the Buddhism. To survive 
for long time and with so much of vigour and strength it 
owes to its inner principle and not to its outward 
proceedings. It is the internal integral, religion, the 
Dharma that rules all and acts as the unique principle of 
cohesion and development. It matters little whether the 
contents of the religion are new or borrowed. Hut with the 
Buddhists they all acquire a religious significance, as the 
Buddhism utilises these gif Is for explaining the origin of 
suffering and discovering the path of the ultimate recovery 
i. e., the nirvana. To acquire verity by the inlividual 
himself and to conduct others to it are the chief preachings 
of the Buddha and the keystone of the Buddhism. 

(c) But to attain to the ultimate truth the 
purification and sublimation of the wall is absolutely 
necessary. So, out of the seven faetors constitutive of the 
illumination the will with its reserves of energy is one that 
really leads to the concentration of thought. And in the 
moral life of the individual it is the will or tendency, 
A>aya that acts on the A>raya, the psychic state at a given 
moment and manifests itself in the Karin an on which 
depends the ultimate destiny of the individual. With the 
help of this sublimated will the individual can pass through 
the eight steps of the J liana and the ninth Samapatti and 
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can acquire power and equilibrium of the mind and at last 
the ultimate truth If so much preparation and training 
are necessary for the attainment of the nirvana, the nir¬ 
vana cannot be a negative and empty thing. , 

( d ) The attainment of the nirvana is thus solely made 
possible by the exertion of one’s own self to conquer the 
fear of death. The will is the beast of burden w ich carries 
the Bhiksu to his ultimate goal. But the ordinary man in 
his miserable and helpless condition, creates God in his own 
image. He casts his burden upon the Lord. His God is the 
repository of his highest hopes, the confident of his deepest 
troubles. His God is the God of justice, love and mercy. So 
God always stands for what is felt to be in the interests of 
troubled humanity. But the Buddha could see with his 
prophetic vision that man can never be freed from suffering 
or death by any kind of dependence whatsoever. His 
salvation lies in his own exertion. Ilis ultimate end or 
nirvana is perfect freedom (even from God or soul). 
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“MURARESTRTIYAH PANTHAH” 

MURARI MISRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON CERTAIN 
TOPICS OF P f’RVAMIMAMSA. 

Utnesha Mishra, M.A-, Kdv yatirlha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University of Allahabad. 

5I3T wrpp* g^Tt dtJpgm&i, wi^rgrf ferar«rgr tflurghu: fdt || 

1. Introductory. 

“Murarestrtiyah Panthah” —has become almost a pro¬ 
verb in Sanskrta and like the origin of so many other 
proverbs, its origin too is still hidden in the dark. We 
are not quite sure of the significance of this saying and 
also of the personage of whom it is said. Trudy speaking 
this name—Murari—seems to have well nigh disappeared 
from the subsequent history of Indian Philosophical 
thought. But it appears from our study of Mimamsa and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika that there lived a great Mimamsaka 
named Murari Mi ra, who was a great author and not 
merely a dialectician and who held quite independent 
views on several topics of Purva-Mimamsa. His views 
were so distinct and convincing that he was recognised 
as the founder of a third school of Purva-Mimamsa, 
which was named as (he school of Murari Mi ra. But it 
is a matter of great pity that his school, except for some 
books associated with his name, is practically extinct. 
All that we know of him and his views is from refer¬ 
ences and quotations in later literature. There are some 
published and some unpublished works which are attri¬ 
buted to Murari Mixra, but, as will be clear from the 
following pages, they are from different pens, and although 
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one or two of these may be, with certain confidence, 
attributed to this Murari, yet they do not throw any light 
on his views. 

The following are the books associated with the name 
of Murari Minra:— 

(1) AnargJiardghava; (2) ^ubhakarma-nirnaya; (3) 
&uddhinibandha; (4) Istikalanirnaya ; (5) Parvaniriiayn ; 

(6) Pitrbhaktivyakhyd; (7) tiraddhakalpatikd; (8) Tri- 
pcidiWtinayanam; (9) Ekada^adyadhikaranam; (10) 

Angatvavtrukii; (11) Murarcriyam; (12) Praya*cilla- 

manohara; (13) Sapla*atliika; (14) 8 abddrthamanjrtsd - 
prakd'a; (15) Paraskaragrhyasfitrabhdsya. 

Of these, Anarghardghava is perhaps the earliest. It 
is a drama by a Murari Kavi, the son of the Mahakavi 
Bhatta Siivardhamaua \ of the Mandgalyago!ra. His 
mother’s name is Tanturnati. A close study of the text 
shows that the author was a Naiydytka, a M'mdmsaka 
and a Dharma'ddri. But there is no proof which can 
show that this poet Murari is identical with the Mi maty - 
saka Murari whose views we are going to study in the 
present paper. As to the date of this author, it is be¬ 
lieved that the Kashmirian poet Batnakara makes a clear 
reference of this dramatist in his Haravijaya. As Batna¬ 
kara belongs to the middle of the ninth century A. D., 
this may be taken to be the latest date of this Murari 2 . 


1. Dr. Keith in his ‘the Sanskrit drama’ calls him as Srivardhnnianaka 
(pp. 225), but the printed text of the drama reads it as given above. 

2. But there is another suggestion. In Act V (Kavyamala Ed. pp. 191) 
Havana appears in the nepathip 1 , and calls himself as ‘learned in the Yaisesika 
work named ( Ka.ta,ndi\ No doubt* there is a reference in Padmannbha Misra's 
K tranavalibha ska ru that there was a Bhasya on Vaisesika-sutras by Havana, 
but we do not know that the name of that Blmsya was Katundi. If, on the other 
hand, Katandi be a mistake for Kandali a commentary on Prasastapada-Bhasija 
by Sridharacarya, as Rucipati Upudhyaya of the fifteenlh century A. D., while 
commenting upon that line of Annrghuraghuva , also suggests (although he 
wrongly attributes the authorship of the Kandali to Ravana), then as Sridhara¬ 
carya composed this kandali or Ntjayakandali as it is generally known in 913 saka 

■( Rh<*TIW) or 991 A. D. the author of Anargharaghava must 
have lived after 991 A. D. Then we would be compelled to take the reference of 
Ratnakara in the sense of ‘God\ 
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We next come to the author of tiuddhinibandha 1 . 
This author, who was also called Murari, was the son of 
Rudra Sarman, and the grandson of Ilarihara, and great- 
grandson of Jayadhara, who were the Chief Judges of 
the Court of Mithila-Kings Devasiinha and Bhavasimha 
respectively, who ruled over Mithila during 1359—1402 
A. D. Hence this Murari, who cannot be identical with 
the first Murari should be placed somewhere about the 
first quarter of the 15th century A. D. I, therefore, call 
him here as the second Murari. 

Then f come to the author of * ubhakarmanirnayd 2 , 
Istihalanirnaya 3 , Parvanirnaya PUrbhahtivyahhyd 5 on 
Sridatta’s Pifrbhakti and ft ntddhdkalpatlha on ^ridatto- 
padhyaya’s tiraddhakalpa °. These five works are from 
the same pen, as is clear from the verse 7 at the beginning 
of these books. This Murari belongs to a well-known 
family of Sodarapura in Mithila 3 . He speaks of Rfuna- 
bhadra ns his teacher, from whom be learnt all the 'cislras 
and of Kesava Mim*a, a well-known Mithila scholar of 
Smrli , under whom Murari Misra read all the Smrtis 9 . 


1. Vide J. A. S. B 1915, pp 417. 

2. The book is published from Benares Ed. by M. M. Paramesvara Jha. 

3. 4. It appears from the notices of Sans. Mss. in Aufrecht’s Cat Cat. PP. 
462 that this Murari Misra was the author of other works also, such as 
Istihalanirnaya and Parv nirnaya. 

5. Vide the catalogue of the Mss. of Mithila Vol. T pp 85. 

6. This Ms. is in the collection of Pandita Modhnn.ith t Jha of Darbhanga, 
Mithila. 

7. The verse - 1 

5ltif|>Wj is common with all these works* 

8. Vide the coioph >n of the Subhakarmanirnaya , 

9. Vide supra footnote 5. 
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Kesava Misra is the grandson of Vacaspati Misra II 1 , 
who was the Court I ’audita of Bhairavendra and Rama- 
bhadra, the kings of Mithila, during 1450—1490 A. D. 2 . 
It was perhaps during the reign of Ramabhadra that 
Kesava Misra attained his wide fame as a Smrtikara. 
Ramabhadra 11 himself was a great scholar. 

As for Sridattopadhyaya, on whose work Murari has 
commented upon, we know that he was perhaps the eldest 
son of Mahamahopadhyaya Laksinl Dhara and grandson of 
Ilrdayadhara and the elder brother of Rudradhara, and 
Haladhara 4 . His approximate date is the beginning of 
the 14th century A. D. These things show that this 
Murari most probably lived about 1490 A. D. 

We have seen above that the author of Suddhini- 
bandha lived in Mithila and was connected with the court 
of Mithila kings. On calculation we find that the date 
of this Murari is quite close to that of the author of 
S ubhakarmaniniaij i etc. 'Therefore, until further con¬ 
trary evidences are found, I would like to say that the 
second Murari is the author of these works also. 

1. As he himself says of Vacaspati II, ’ - 

vide Susltstaparisista??i PP. 81, Benares Fid. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1915, pp. 417-418. 

3. It is also possible that there was another Ivamabhadra who was the teacher 
of Murari, as Shyama Narayan Simha in his History of Tirhut also thinks. Vide 
the History of Tirhut pp. 160. 

4. (t) qsrr:’— 

End of Vratapuddhati of M M. Rudradhara ( Vide Mithila Mss. Vol. I. pp. 
402) Again, he says in the viry beginning of that work — 

Now this Sumayaprad.pa is a work of Sridatta himself (vide Mithila Mss. 
Vol. I. p. 4S8-90). 

(ii) In the colophon of Suddhioiveka Rudradhara says— 6 

vide Mithila Mss. Vol. I. p. -!G and 444 and ino-t probably this Laksmidhara is 
not different from the author of Kalapataru . 
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This second Murari cannot be identical with the 
Mhn/lmsalta Murari, with whose views the present paper 
deals; for in the S« hhakarmanirnaya, Murari quotes a 
line from (lie commentary of Kuaunianjaliprakai ana by 
Vardhamana; while this very Vardhamana quotes the 
views of Murari Mi Ma in the same book 1 . Hence these 
two Muraris cannot be identical. 

Now I come to the author of Ahfjafva-nimkti . In the 
very beginning the author says that he is the follower of 
Kumarila. 2 In the text itself Murari refers to the Tanlra- 
raina 3 , a commentary on Tuptika , and K dstradiptkd by 
Parthasarathi Mi ra 4 ; virthirasatjana, a work on Mlmamsa 
by Appayadiksita 5 6 ; and lastly to Bhattadlpika of Khanda- 
deva. G There are several passages in this book which 
closely follow the corresponding porlions of the Bhcittadl- 
pika and the Mlmamsakau Inbha. Now Appayadiksita 
was born in 1537 A. I), and died in 1553 A. I).; 7 while 
Khandadeva, who came in touch with Appayadiksita at 
Benares, may be put about the same time, that is in the 
middle of the 17th century A. I). 8 Hence this Murari, the 
author of Anqalva nirukt \ must be later than these and 

1. Vide ' Subhakarmanirnaya pp 49. 

2. Ms- with the writer of the present paper. 

3. This work i> being edited by Dr. 0an^anatha Jha for Sarasvatibhavana , 

Penn re*. - * 

4. Ms. Pages 20, 29, 30 etc. 

5. Ms. Page 30, where Murari Misra says that in ' there is no pos¬ 

sibility of MuIchyartha as the author of Vidhirasayana holds. Hence 
we should believe that there is a clear case of L tksana. Tlius Murari 
criticises the vievv of Appayadiksita (vide Vtdhirnsayana pp. 148- 149 
Chowkli. Ed ) 

6. Ms. p. 45. 

7. Vide the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana studies Vol. VI pp. 178, 

8. Ibid. pp. 178 and 184 
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cannot be identical either with previous Muraris or with 
the great Mimamsaka of whose views we are going to study 
in the present paper. This Murari most probably lived 
somewhere in southern India, as is clear (Tom the benedic¬ 
tory verse of this book, where he makes a salutation to the 
goddess -Tulaja. 1 This Goddess, as I am informed, is a 
well-knpwn deity of the South. Hence this Murari should 
be different from the other two. 

As to the author of Prdya'citlamanohara there is some 
confusion. In the cotalogues of Mss. 2 * we find lhat the 
book is written by Murari Mi'ra, the son of Krsna Mi'ra, 
but in a printed edition of the same we find that author of 
the book is named as Krsna Mi'ra (or Kaiihu Micra), the 
son of Murari Misra. 8 However, there is a reference of 
PiuHtamrvasva of Halayudha, of Bhavadeva Bhatta (per¬ 
haps the author of Praya+cittamrupaim) and of Laksmi- 
dhara, who lived about the end of the 12th century A. D , 4 * 
and of the latter’s well-known work Kalpatiru. This 
author appears to belong to Orissa, as all the Mss found 
up to this time are in the character of Orissa and as the 
editor of the book also holds a simillar view. At any rate, 
this Murari should be later than the 13th century A. D. 
The study of this book does not show that its author was 
either a Mimamsaka or a Naiyayika of great reputation. 

1. Another Ms. of this book, received from the Madras Manuscript Library, 

reads Kulajam in place of Tula jam. 

2. Vide catalogue of Sanskrit and Persian Mss in Berar and Central Pro¬ 

vinces, Ms. No^ 3227-3228. pp. 298, Ed. 1925. Dr. Ii. L. Mitra’s 
notices of Sanskrit Mss-Vol. VIII No. 3')2; and Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. 
pp. 462. 

3* Vide the Printed Edition of the work from Puri. 

4. Vide the Introduction of K. P. Jayaswal to ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of 

Manuscripts in Mithila Vol. I. pp. vii. 
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There is no ground to prove the identity of this Murari 
with any of the previous ones. I think it is better to give 
him a separate place. 

Coming to the author of the commentary on Saplaatl, 

1 cannot say anything, for I could not trace the Ms. in the 
manuscript collection of Bharatibhavana, Allahabad, in 
the catalogue of which I find it mentioned. 1 

Likewise, nothing can be said as regards the work 
Murdreriyam, except that Mr. Oppert mentions it in his 
catalogue of Sanskrit Mss- Vol. II that it is a work on 
Tarka by Murari Misra. 2 Similarly, Rev. William Taylor 
notices a w'ork of Murari Misra, named Gaidar l human jus d- 
prakd tied which is a kind of lexicon of words dealing with 
Svarga, Naraki and Pdtala ■.* Nothing more can be said as 
regards these. Likewise, in Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat, pp. 462, 
we find that there was a Murari Mi ra the son of Veda 
Miua and grandson of Wvarupa Dlksita, who wrote a 
Bhasya on the Pdraskaragrhyasutra. About him too we 
cannot say anything at present. 

Coining to the Tripddlnltinayanam* we find that it is 
a work on Mimdmsd, being an independent treatise on the 
Adhikaranas of the Jaiminiya Sulras, Adhydyal, Padas 

2 to 4. This work, which is associated with the name 
of Murari Misra, a Mahamahopadhyaya, seems to be a 
very old work. The manuscript with me is dated Sainvat 
1644, that is 1587 5 A. D. Nearly all the references made 

1. Catalogue of Books, Bharatibhavau, Allahabad, 191S, pp. 42, No. 47 

under Parana. 

2. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. of Southern India by Oppert. 

3. Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental Mss. Vol. II in Govt Library, Madras, 

by Rev W. Taylor, pp. 121) No 7. 

4. Vide Colophon- uquuftfu’ 

5. is,** \ 




ill this book are old. It refers to Vivamua, 1 Viveka / 
Panjikd . 3 (Paiicikd) and Paribhasd which are all old 
works. He refers, again to some of the old authors, vis, 
CandrcLj Bhanga, Vindhyavdsin, Nandana , and Ankara. 
Of these, Vindhyavasm is the famous Sfifikhya author who 
cannot be later than Yasubandhu, the Buddist philosopher 
of about the 5th century A. D., who might have writ¬ 
ten his r aramarthaaaptali in opposition toVindhyavasin’s 
i-evised work on Saiikhya. 4 5 6 Of Oaudra, we cannot say 
exactly when he lived and what he wrote, but we know 
that Varadaiaja, who must be distinguished from the 
authors of Tattvanirnaya and BodhanJ , refer to him in his 
Dlpilul , a commentary on Nayaviveka , of Bhavanatha 
Misra/’ (Jalikaufitha Mi«ia also in the beginning of his 
commentary named Rjnvimald Patljikd or Paiicikd refers 
to CandraA Cande-wara Thakkura, the great Maithila 
A ibandhakdra , also refers io this Candra, as Guramatd^d- 


]. “ According to Madhava's Sarvadarsanakaumudi, Prabliakara, the great 
Mimamsaka, was the author of* two commentaries on Sahara-Bhnsya : 
viz. (1) Vivarnna in 6000 slokas, and (2, Xihnndhana , in 121/00 .slokas. 
BrhaU is another name of Ihis Vivarana (proceedings of the Third Ori¬ 
ental Conference pages 477-47cS) Vide V. of Wales 1 Sarasvaiibhavana 
studies Vol. VI pp. 107. 

2. This Viveka might be the Xcnjavioekn of Bhavanatha Misra, who is not 
the same as the father of the great Naiynyika, Cankara Misra. Vide 
Ibid. p. 168. 

Pnnjika is another name for Rjuvimaln a com. on Brhnti by Sahkanatlia 
Misra, Vide i WI qqr II 

Mangala—Verses of Rjuvinmla being published iroin Madras. 

for is often used. It is only a different reading for the 

same, Vide Ibid. 

4. Vide the Introduction of Jayamangala (Calcutta Oriental series No. !<),) 

by Gopinatha Kaviraja P. 6-7 and Dr S. Vidyabhusana's Indian Logic 

pp. 266. 

5. Vide the Princess of Wales* Saraswatibhavana studies Vol. VI, pp. 169. 

6. ‘SHUiWTf sM | I 
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rya 1 . Jayarama, in his N ydyamla, says that there lived an 
author named Oandra, who was the follower of Prabhakara 2 . 
There is a work of this Candra on Mlmamsa, in the 
Nepal Raj Library. Nothing is known of Bhariga and 
Nandana as yet. About Crikara we know * that Gauge sa 
in his Tattvacuilamani quotes his viev\ 8 . llis earliest 
reference is found in the Mildk^ara*, a commentary on 
Yajnavlkyasmrli . The date oL* Mitdksard is about the 
11th century A. D. 5 

There being no other reference in the book which 
can throw any more light on the subject, I think on the 
basis of these facts, we cannot place Murari Misra, the 
author of Tripadinlti-nayancun , before the 11th century 
A. J). The lower limit must be at least 1587 A. I), which 
is the date of the transcription of the Ms. with us. 

Then, I come to the Ekada^ddyadhikaraua 6 , which is 
also attributed to Mahamahopadhyaya Murari Misra. 
This is a small independent work dealing with the 
Tanlravapa definition, which forms part of the first 
Adhydya of the Jaiminlya-Sfitru . It also refers to 
Vivarana and Panjihd . There is no other reference in 
the book, exceed that of a commentator on Sahara’s 
Bhasya who has been quoted there. The style and manner 
of writing quite independently on Adhiharanas on the 


* Krtyaratnakara pp. 82. Bibl. Fd 18S2 

2. Ms. Ful. 73a-73b. 

3. Tattvncintamani, Sabdakhanda, pp. 569. This Srikara should be disting¬ 
uished from the author of Vyalchyamrt'i, a commentary on Amaralcnsn, who 
lived during the reign of the Maithila King Ramasimlia, great grand-son of 
the famous Nanyadeva of the Karnata-dynasty. The date of Ramasimlia is 
about 1390 A. D. 1 r id< J. A. S. B. 1915 pp. 113-114. This Srikara was a 
Maithila- 

4. Mitfik^ara, Vyavaharadhyaya pp. 209 and 229. Bombay Ed. 1S82. 

5. A history of Sanskrit literature by A. A. Macdoncll p. 429. 

6. This small treatise has been edited by the writer of this paper in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1929. 
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basis of the first Sutra of the respective Adhikaranas ahd 
the references of the old wrilers on Mitnatnsa very close¬ 
ly resemble those of the Tripadiniti-nayanam. 'Hence, I 
am inclined to take these two works from the same pen. 
1 think Murari Misra, the author of these two books, had 
written a complete treatise on all the Adhikaranas of 
Purva-Mimamsa of which these are the only two available 
fragments. On these grounds, I think it is better to take 
him as different from the above mentioned four Murans 
with none of whom he can be identified. 

Even after the detailed study of these works, the 
doubt still remains as to who is that Murari Misra tvho 
must have been scholar of considerable influence in Purva- 
Mimamsa. The following are the references of this 
Murari:— 

Vardbamana, son of Ganges a, quotes his views on his 
commentaries on Tatlvacinlamani, 1 on U day ana s 
Nydya-Kusumaii jedipralearana, 2 and on Yallabha’s 
Nydyallldvatl .* Paksadhafa alias Jayadcva Misra 

refers to his views in his .J/oka, 1 on Taltvacinlamani. 
Mathuranatha quotes his views in his Rahasya, 5 on 
Tatvacinlamani. Rucidatta Misra mentions his views 
in his Makaranda on Nydyakusumdnjali-Prakaram - 
Prakdsa of Vardhmana. Jayarama-Nyayapaficanana 


]. Vide Sabdaklianda, pp, 702-734 Bibl. Ed. 

2. Vide pp. 114, 2U) Bibl. Ed. 

3. Vide Fas. 1. pp. G2-G4 Choukhamaba, Benares, Ed. 

4. Vide Pratyaksakhanda Ms. Fol. 13b- 17a, 25b 54a. Ms. belonging 
to Sanskrit College Library Benares, Jayadcva Misra is also of opinioU that 
even Gangesa refers to his views in his Cintamani. Vide Ibid Fol. 25b. 

5. Vide pp. 117, 126, 15L, 152, 157, 167, 351, 372, and 420. Bibl. Ed. 
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speaks of his views in his Nydyasiddli&ntamala , a comment¬ 
ary on Gmitamasutras. Bhagiratha 7 hakkura, also, while 
commenting upon Vardhamana’s A 7 ydyakusumanjali- 
prakaranaprahaia , mentions his views in his Fivrti. 1 Later 
subsequent writers also have not altogether forgotton 
his name- 


Hia views are so 
independent that 
he m/ be called 
to be an exponent 
of the third school 
of Purvamimamsn 


As far as our present knowledge extends, 
on the basis o f these references, it can, with 
some confidence, be said that Murari Misra 
had quite an independent view on various 
problems of Indian thought, specially, of 
the Pilrvamlmamsa school. His views, as 
will be clear from the following pages, on 
certain vital points of the school, are so 
different from the views held by Kumarila 
and Prabhakara that one would like to call 
him as the founder of the third school of 
thought under Pfirvamlmamsa. This is not 
a new suggestion, for it was recognised as 
such long before, as is clear from an old 
saying: Murdreslrilya h Pant hah , which 
means that the upholder of the third line of 
thought is Murari; Kumarila and Prabha¬ 
kara being the upholders of the first and the 
second line of thought respectively. 


1. Vide Fas. 1. pp. 62-C4- clinwk Ben. Ed. 
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It is a matter of great disappointment that we cannot 
assign the authorship of any complete work to this renowned 
scholar of Pilrva-Mimatusa with any certainty. But it can 
be with certain confidence said that Tripddlnltinayanam 
and EkadaZadyadhikarannw , the two fragments of a work, 
are probably from the pen of this Murari Misra. The 
reasons for this assumption may be adduced thus— 

(a) These are Standard Works on Mlmamsa which 
must be attributed to some great Mimanisa scholars. 
This Murari is such a scholar as is clear from his title of 
Mali a m ah opadh yaya. 

( h ) Pandita Mahadeva Punatamakara, in his Nydya - 
Icaustubha says that according to Murari Misra jiidna is an 
object of direct perception ( Pralyakfa ), 1 which view is 
found in the Tripadl , while refuting the view of Prabha- 
kara Misra who holds that J liana is Svaprakd*a . 2 3 4 

(c ) In the Tripadl , we find independent statements 
about several other problems of thought, such as, Laksand 8 
Jail , AUrli , and Yyahli, and Tarha . 

(d) It also appears that there is enough hint as to 
his well-known view on the validity of knowledge in the 
Tripadl . 4 

These are some of the points which may be put for¬ 
ward to support the view that the author of the Tripadl 
and Ekada*adyadhikarana is identical with the Mlmamsaka 
Murari Misra, who is associated with the proverb— Murdre- 

1. Nynyakaustubha, Pratyaksa Ms. Fol. 22a 11 . The work is being edited by 

the writer of this paper for the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana 
Text Series, Benares. 

2. Tripadinitinayanam Ms. Pol. IS. 

3. Ibid Fol. 25. 

4. Tbid Fol. 11 and 62. 
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slrtiyah pant hah and who is often referred to by Vardha- 
manopadhyaya. 

If this assumption be taken to be valid, an approximate 
date of this scholar can be fixed. We have seen above that 
the Upper limit of the date of the author of the Tripadl , 
should be about the 11th cen. A. I). Now having confi¬ 
dence in this identity, we can also fix the lower limit of 
the date of this scholar to be about the 13th cen. A. D.; for 
Gangcsopadhyaya and his son Vardhamano, who cannot be 
later than the 131 h cen. A. I). 1 refer to his views in their 
works. 2 Thus our Mlmfunsaka should have flourished 
at least in the 12th cen. A. 1). 

There is another proof to place him in the 12th cen. 
A. D. Sayana Madkava, who died in 1387 A. D. 3 has 
referred to a Murari Misra, a MTmamsaka, in his Sankse- 
pasankarajaya. 4 And this most likely is this very Murari. 
Hence his date is about the 12th cen. A. I). 

Having thus arrived at certain conclusions about the 
dates of these several Muraris, we can put them nowin. 
choronoiogica] order. Thus the author of Anargharaghava 
is Murari 1 ; that of Tripadl and EkadamdyCidhikarana is 
Murari II; that of ^uddhiuihandha, bhakarmanirnaya 
etc. is Murari III; that of Angatvanirukti is Murari IV; 
and that of Prdya^cittamanohara is Murari V. About 
others we cannot say anything at present. 

1. Vide the Princess ot‘Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana Studies Vol. Ill. pp. 133. 

2. (0 ‘” (Tattvacintamani, Prntyaksa, pp. 196 Bibl. 

Ed.)—AI oka on Ibid. Ms. belonging to the Sarasvatibhavana, 
Benares^ Fol. 25b 5 . 

(«) (U'idpp. 26S;ibid Fol. 54a’. 

a. Macdonell's History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 275. 

4. Aufrecht’s Cat-Cat. pp. 25Sb. Although this is a fanciful story book 
about Sankaracarya yet here 1 am not concerned with the truth of the 
story. My only aim is to show that Murari was a well-known scholar 
even in the 14th cen. A. D., when Madhava lived. 
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He, like the 
Advaita-achool of 
Vedantins believes 
in only one real en¬ 
tity i e. Brahman. 
For the sake of 
worldly usage he 
also believes in four 
more dharmi, dhar- 
m», Adhara and 
pradesa. 


2. Categories. 

Of the above quoted references, about 
Murari Misra, the reference of the views 
given by Jayarama is very helpful and im¬ 
portant. It gives us an enumeration of the 
categories of Purva-Mlmamsa, accepted by 
Murari Misra. According to Murari, says 
Jayarama, there is only one reality and that, 
is Brahman . But like the Vedantins of the 


Mayavadin-school, he also believes, for the 


sake of worldly usage (Vyavahare tu), in 
Bharmivi^esa, Dharma tisesa Adhcl ravPesa 
and Prade*avi*esaJ In order to explain 
these clearly we would like to take up each of 
these categories separately for explanation 
and illustration: 


1. Dharmivixesa: This may be explained 

as ‘a definite substratum ' (niyaia 
a'raya) as a ghata which is a defi¬ 
nite substratum of ghaiatva. 

2. Bharmavi'esa : It means ‘ a definite 

adheya 9 that is, an attribute; as for 
instance, ghatatva , which is a defi¬ 
nite adheya of ghata. 

3. Adharavixesa: That is, an ‘indefinite 

support ’ (aniyala adhara ) in the 
form of moments of time, as for 
example etc., 

where the words—etc. 


Nyayamala, Mi > (belonging to the’Govt. Sanskrit Collie, Banares.) Fol 7Ma 73b, 
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This fact lends 
a support to a be¬ 
lief that the aim 
of the two schools 
was originally the 
same. I his is sup¬ 
ported by Kuma- 
rila, who says 
that the real nature 
of the Atman is to 
be realised from 
the study of Ve¬ 
danta. Rucipati 
Thakkura also sup¬ 
ports it. 


denotative of time, arc an indefinite 
support of ghata. 

4. Pradesavixesa: Which means ‘an in¬ 
definite support in the form of space’ 
as vs.-’ «rs;’ etc., where 

the words—etc., stand 
as an indefinite spatial suppoi’t of 
ghata. 

This makes it clear that according to 
JVlurari Mi-ra, truly speaking, there is only 
one real enlilg-Brahmun, who is beyond the 
limits of time and space. The other four 
categories, which represent substance and 
attribute, arc accepted as far as this unreal 
(aparumdrlha) world is concerned. This is 
exactly what the Advaitavedanta teaches. 
Hence it can be said that the two schools are 
identical in this respect. 

Isiow this fact lends a support to a belief 
that the final aim of Vurvamim&msa was 
also originally the same with the Advaitave- 
danla. it may be pointed out here that 
Kumarila also supports this view in his 
Vdrtika, where it is said that the final aim, 
that is, the realisation of the nature of the 
Atman, is to be found in the Vedanta-, 1 and 
thereby Ivumaril gives an advice to his read¬ 
ers indirectly that they should not think 


Slokavarttika, pp. 7U7—7JS, chowk. ben. Ed. 
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Murari Misra is 
well known for his 
view on the Pram 
anyavuda, where 
he, according to 
the general belief 
sides with the 
svatah theory of 
the mimamsaka ag¬ 
ainst the Par at ah 
of the Naiyayikas. 

There are three 
different views 
even amongst 

the Mimamsaka.s. 
Prabhakara, Kum- 
arila and Murari 
Misra are the three 
exponents of the 
three views. Hero 
is an explanation 
of the Naiyayikas 
Paratah yramanya. 


the P iirva-Mimamsa is an independent 
system having nothing to do with Brahman 
This view further gets a support from Ruei- 
pati Thakkura., who in his commentary on 
Murari 1 Misra's Anargltaraghava, says, 2 
‘H^pftatsr •+TT5ft?tq; i ?roafa , ii^rici. 

Thus it is evident that even as late as the 
15th century A. 1). which is the probable 
date of Rucipati Thakkura*, it was a recog¬ 
nised fact that Kumarila Bhafla was a 
Vedantin and had expounded the theory of 
Brahman. 

3. The Theory of Pr amanya 

The next more important p>oint about 
Murari Misra is his independent view on 
the Pramanyavada . We know that about 
the validity of a Pramdna there are two 
most important recognised theories, one, as 
the Svatahprdmdnya held by the Mhnamsa- 
kas and the other as the Paratahprdmanya 
accepted by the Naiyayikas. Kven amongst 
(he Mlmamsakas themselves there are three 
different, views, attributed to Prabhakara 
Kumarila and Murari Mi'ra. To clear the 
point we would like to put the whole theory 
as follows:— 

1. The Naiyayikas hold that (a) due 
sense-organ-and-object-eontacl a simple cog- 


1. About the identity of Murari Misra the poet and Murari Misra the Mimamsaka 
we are still very doubtful, \’idt Supra P. il l",. 

2. Anargaraghava, Kavyamala Hd. pp. 117. 

Tide, Kucipati Thakkura and Maithili by Umosha Misra .1. B, 0. K. S. Vol, 
XIV—1927. 
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nition is produced in the form of mi’ 
(I r yavasdydtmakajliana) after the Nirvi- 
kalpakajfidna of the same; (6) -then there is 
the recognition ( Anuvyavasdya ) of the same 
and is expressed in the form of a judgment 
‘ I possess the knowledge of a ghata’; ( c) 
then follows the remembrance of the two 
possibilities Pramdnya and A pro many a, (d) 
then a doubt (Sainsaya) as to whether the 
jndna is valid or not, comes up; (r) and 
lastly, after the perception of the distinguish¬ 
ing feature (viscsa) the valid is recog¬ 
nised in the form of si hr am, 

(HMWiTO. ii that is, this piece of cognition 
is valid, as it leads to an effective effort, 
like another piece of cognition'. This is how 
a Naiyayika proves the validity of a cogni¬ 
tion. 


The views of the 
Mimamsakas are 
classed under three 
heads: — Prabhrak- 
ava school, Kuma- 
rila school and 
Murari school; and 
those are here 
separately dealt 
with* 


2. Coming to the Mimfunsakas, on the 
other hand, we find they have got their 
independent views about this problem which 
may be classed under three different heads 
attributed to the three distinguished expo¬ 
nents of the theory:— 


Prabhakara, Kumfirila and Murari. 
(a) Prabhakara school : According to Prabha¬ 
kara after the sense-organ-and-object-con- 
tact a Savikalpakajndna is produced which 
is afterwards expressed in the form of a 
judgment which includes an object of jfi6 


1. Vide Tarkamrta of da^adisa, pp Id Cal- Ed. 
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a, The Prahha - 
lara school . Ac¬ 
cording to this 
school the validity 
of a jnana is 
known through the 
means by which 
that particular 
jnana has been 
obtained Here 

jnana is believed 
to be sodjn oleosa. 


1>. The I\ umiraln 
school. According 
to this school jnana 
is superaensuous 
and its presence and 
validity are infer¬ 
red by jMilaht, a 
dharma produced by 
the jnana itself 
Flence the validity 
is arrived at not 
through the same 
means which pro¬ 
duced the jnana but 
through some other. 


(ghata), a subject of jnana (the dtman), 1 
and jnana is, of course, there already, 
Jnana , according to him being self-illumined 
(svapraka*aj reveals itself along with its 
object and subject ns well as the validity of 
its own self 2 3 . Thus it is through the first 
jnana (Vyavasdya) itself (svatah) that the 
validity of (hat jnana is cognised. In other 
words, the implements which led to the 
production of jnana also proved the validity 
of that jnana ( svajanahasCima<jrita\i)J 

(h) Kuinarila, on the other hand, holds 
that a jndni is supersensuous ( atindriya) 
and its presence is inferred from a dharma 
called j natal a , which is produced in that 
inana after the latter’s production, and 
together with that jndfaid the validity of 
that jnana is also inferred. In other words 
according to him, after the cognition ex¬ 
pressed in the form of a judgment 
a kind ef dharma called jhdlatd is produced 
in the ghata and then we get the Pratyaksa 
of this jhdlald, which is then expressed 
in the form of a judgment 6 mat ’ 

after which the presence of the jnana , 
which was produced by the sense-organ- 
and-object-contaet, is inferred and is ex- 


1. According to Prabhakara the Atman is essentially jada like that of the 
Nyaya-vaisesika, but the Atman becomes edana when jnana is produced in it by 
the external sources, as an adventitious quality. 

2. Fide Tarkamrta pp. 10. 

3, Vide Rahasya on Tattvacintamani, Pratyaksa, pp. 120, Bibl. Ed. 
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(c) The Murari 

School. According 
to this school jnana 
is an object of 
Manasika pratya 
Isa, and validity of 
u jnana is known 
through the aimv- 
yavasaya of that 
jnana. 


pressed in the form , tos- 

’ and along with this inference 
the validity of that inferred jnana is also 
arrived at. 1 Thus it is clear that Ivumarila 
has not to depend upon the effectiveness of 
the effort to prove the validity of the jnana . 
That is, the validity is not arrived at through 
some external element -paratak 

(r) Now coming to the last exponent of 
the theory, we find that the School of Murari 
Misra holds that after the sense-organ-and- 
objeet-contact a jnana is produced, which 
is expressed in the form of a judgment m 
to’ after which (mines the recognition (an- 
uvyavas&ya) of the same jnana , in the form 
of d judgment T possess the knowlegde of 
the glial a ,’ This very anuvyavamya gives us 
the validity of the jnana expressed in 
the form of a judgment— to:’ a Here 

also for the validity of the first jnana 
Murari Misra does not depend upon any 
other external source but upon the second 
jnana itself. Thus it is also called a process 
of svalah pramanyavCula . 


The difference 
between the School 
of Murari and that 
of Nyaya is ex¬ 
plained. 


Now we find that the line of thought 
adopted by Murari Misra closely resembles 
that of the Nyaya-vaNesika. But there is 
a difference between their views. In I he 
case of Nyaya vaisesika we have seen above 
that there is a doubt regarding the validity 


1, Vide Tarkamrta pp. 10. 

2 .Tayadeva Misra’s Aloka on Pratyaksa Ms. Pol 14</.—15a. Tarkamrta. pp. Id; 
Bhaskarodaya on Nilakanthi on Tarkadipika of Annam Bhatta, pp 154, Bomb. Ed.; 
Janakinatba *8 Nyayasiddhantamanjari, pp. 345—34*. 



of the jndna , which doubt is uot possible in 
the present case. The reason is, that in the 
present case, the implement of arriving at the 
validity ( Prdmdnyasdmagrl ) is the very 
presence of the jndnendriya , namely, the 
Mavasd which is ever present. 2 In other 
words, it is through the recognition— anuvya- 
vasdya— that the validity is arrived at and 
hence in the unrepeated cases ( anabhydsada - 
k dydmj no doubt arises as to whether, for 
instance, the cognition of water is valid or 
not." Thus it is clear that according to the 
school of Murari Misra, it is through the 
sdmagrl of the direct perception of the jndna 
— anuvyavasdya,—' which is produced by a 
jndna ( vyavasdya ) that the validity of the 
vyavasdya is cognised. 4 

Keauwe of the Keeping aside the details of the three 
i>rief. Tiews m views we find, in simple words, that (a) 
Prabhakra holds that the same thing which 
produces jndna, also gives us the validity of 
that jndna . (b) Kumarila holds that it is 
through the jndtatd , which is produced by 
jndna, that the validity of that jndna , which 
has produced the jndtatd , is inferred and not 
through the jndna itself . (c) Murari Misra, 


Vardhamana's Prakasa on Kusmnanjali prakaranu pp. 21f>. 

’—Aloka, Pi atyaksa, Ms. Fo] 25//-. 

BUaskarodaya on Nilakanthi, pp. 154. Nirnaya. Ed. 

4. Rahasya by Matliuranatha on Cintamani, pp. 12f> Bibl. Ed. 
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A close study of 
the three views 
shows that it is the 
view of Prabhakara 
only which deserves 
to be called svi- 
tah pro m onpawtln, 
where the word 
svatah is used in 
• ts true sense, 


According to Ku- 
marila the instru¬ 
ment which pro¬ 
duces jnana does 
not prove the vali¬ 
dity of that jnana. 
Hence he does not 
deserve to be called 
an upholder of the 
theory of svatah- 
pro man pa in the 
true sense of the 
term. Although the 
relative sratastra 
of this theory can¬ 
not be denied, yet 
it is more or less si 
Vat Utah pramanpa- 
vada. 


on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
validity is arrived at through the jnana 
(anuvyavasdya )—the Manasika —of the first 
jhana-vyavasdya. 1 

The analysis of the views of the three 
schools given above shows that truly speaking 
it is the view of I ‘rabhakara only which 
deserves the name of Svatah prdmdnyavada, 
according to whom the validity is known 
through the very instruments ( svatah, that 
is, svaj nana janakasdmayrltah) which pro¬ 
duces the jnana, in the true sense of the 
term. 

According to Kumarila, it is not directly 
through the jnana or the jnana of the first 
jnana that the validity is cognised. Hence, 
the true implication of the word ‘ svatah’ is 
not possible here. Here the jnana is produced 
through the sense-organ-and object-contact, 
as usual, although we are not aware of the 
jnana before the establishment of the validity 
of that jnana through the pratyaltsa of the 
jnatata. We should not forget here that 
according to Kumarila jnana is supersensuous 
and it is through the jnatata produced by the 
very jnana and which is sensuous, that the 
existence of the cause of the jnatata , namely, 
the jnana, is inferred. In other words, the 
jnana is produced by one kind of instrument 
while the validity is cognised by another 
kind of instrument of right knowledge. Hence 


l. Ibid. 
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The view of Mu- 
rari, although ap¬ 
proaches the Sra- 
tastva theory and is 
better than that of 
Kumarila, is truly 
a Pa rat ah thoory. 


The above crit- 
cism depends upon 
the interpretation 
of the word ‘sva- 
tah \ The inter- 
pretatiou followed 
in this paper is 
supported by 

Mathuranatha. 


Kumarila cannot claim to be a true expounder 
of the theory of Svatah pramdnyavdda . No 
doubt, thereby no one can deny the relative 
svalaslva of the theory, but truly speaking 
Kumarila f s view is more or less a Paralak 
j ramCinyaviida. 

Similarly, the view of Murari MPra is 
far from being satisfactory. Murari is only 
indirectly following (he svataslra by holding 
that the validity is arrived at by the jtldna 
of a juCum In this respect his position is 
better than that of Kumarila, but truly 
speaking his is also a Varai a}\prCimdnyavdda, 
as the means of right knowledge is not the 
same in both the cases 

It is clear from the above that the en¬ 
tire criticism of these views depends upon 
the interpretation of the word svatah. If 
rightly explained and understood it means, 
as has been interpreted above, that the in¬ 
strument of knowledge, through which a 
cognition is arrived at, should also give us 
the validity of that cognition. This con¬ 
dition is fulfilled only by Prabhakara’s view. 
Hence it would not be improper to say 
frankly that Kumarila, Murari and the 
Naiyayikas are more or less the exponents 
of the Paratahpramdn-yavada , while Pra- 
bhakara only is the upholder of the seat h 
prCnHdiujavdda . This view has been sup¬ 
ported by Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa, a 



direct pupil of Raghunatha siromani, in his 
Rahasya on Tattvaeinlamni 1 


In the case of 
the Theory of Error 
Murari sides with 
Kumarila and holds 
that it is an 
anyathakhyati. 


4 The Theory of Error. 

Next we pass on to the Theory of Error 
( Bhrama ). Murari Misra, like Kumarila, 
holds that it is an Anyalhakhyali 2 . Accord¬ 
ing to which, in the words of Paksadhara 
Misra 3 -‘the knowledge of ghatalva as a 
prakdra is possible even when ghata as a 
visesya is not present, although 

cannot be the which is only 

possible when there is an which is not 
possible in the present ease, as the is 
absent/ 


5. Causality. 


prabhakara\sview As to the question of Causality also we 

on causality. 

find that Murari Mi^ra differs from the 
usually recognised views of the schools of 
Mnnamsa and Nyaya-Vaisesika. The view 
of the Mlmamsfi school, as expounded by 
Prabhakara, is that the particular kind of 
s ahti, inherent in the cause, produces the 
X>articular kind of effect'; as for instance 
the particular kind of s akti, favourable to 
daha (burning), present in the fire, produces 
the burning sensation. 


1 . i *4 \ 55*13 i q? 3 :—i 

—Kahasya of Mathuranatha on Tattvacintamani, PP. 177, Pibl. E. 

2. Aloka Ms. Fol. 1 7a. 

3. Ibid Fol. KSa. 

4. 33* Vide Aloka Ms. Eol. 16a 

5. Vide Prabha a Corn, on Nyayamuktavali, pp. f>4, Mylapore Ed« 
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iNaiyayika’s view 
on causality. 


Murari Misra 'a 
view on causality. 


The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, 
hold that as there is a (jaurava in the above 
view, we should say that a cause is that 
which is qualified by the absence of obstacles. 
In other words, the fire, for example, is the 
cause of burning, only when that fire is 
qualified as possessing the absence of 
obstacles. ( Pratibandhakabhavavi islet) 

Murari Misra does not believe in either 
of the two above views. He holds, that 
‘neither the absence of Pralibanadhaka 
(obstacles ), nor the presence of a s ahlivisesa, 
in the cause, can produce an effect, but a 
cause is that which is other than that which 
is obstacled, and which is characterised by 
the particular moments of time in which that 
cause exists; as for instance, the lire, which 
is other than that fire which is obstacled, and 
which is characterised by the particular 
moments of time of its existence, is the cause 
of the effect — dalia which is characterised by 
the moments of its production, Pratiband 
hakdbhCiva , he adds, is just like the dandatva 
in the case of the effect </hafa, although that 
1* rat ib a n dha kdbhd va is a kd ran a 1 a vacched- 
alea. In other words, he does not believe in 
the Pratibandhakdbhava to be a cause. 

Now t a question is raised against this 
view that Akma, for instance, which is the 
cause of sound and which is only one 


j. Nyayamuktavali, pp. 34, Mylapore E<l, 
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(fkavyaktika), will no longer be the cause; 
for according to the view of Murari, the 
cause of sound should be the A t hddi which is 
characterised by the moments of the time 
of its existence and which is other than 
the A La a which is praiibaddhu , that is, along 
with the obstacle. But as there is only one 
Alfiya, how can we have one attributeless 
Akasa and another partibaddha Akasa ? To 
this, Murari gives an answer that we should 
take a particular drum, which is character¬ 
ised by the absence of the pratibandhaka , 
to be the cause of the particular sound. As 
there are several drums, for instance, there 
will be no difficulty to find out a particular 
drum, which will be different from the piati- 
baddha drum. It is also clear from this 
that Murari may not accept Akd'a to be the 
samavdyiJ arana (material cause) of sound 1 . 

6.--Theory of Knowledge. 


It is clear that Kumarila does not accept 
the Pralyaksatva oi Juana. According to 
him Juana is cognised through Arthdpatl• 
It is only a dharma of Jndna —named, 
Jndtatd which is an object of direct percep¬ 
tion. i ^ rr } \ t f ^ 


tmqdt *1 * vma r 1 

-Va i d/i&nj^na *g Pi akasa on I\ usuiiftnjfcl? 1 

Qu NyayaliJavati Fas I pp. (?T r ^rlio4t * 

^ 1 t{ / 9r P ft r f J f ot 1« tqtjjrt 1 n of } oi * 

> f i id i \f i ij. ilt '/“ ft ] otu nitji naej 


114, Qu Njayaltfavati Fas 

Bhagiralha Thaiknra ^ horn dti Httfer, 
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Prabhakara, likewise, has got his own 
independent view on this topic. Pie holds 
that Jnana is Svaprakasa (self-illumined). 
It is necessary according to him as the 
nature of his Atma is essentially Jada . 

But Murari, a follower of the third path, 
has got altogether a different view. He 
thinks that Jnana is Praiyaksa \ There seems 
to be enough influence of the Naiyayikas on 
his view. 


7.—Vaisvadeva. 

The last point about Murari is his view 
on, The question is: whether the 

word stands for the name of a parti¬ 

cular kind of sacrifice, or for the name of a 
deity presiding over a particular sacrifice? 

Mimamsakas’ex The generally accepted view of the 
5wd atl0 Ffl»w f fldwfl Mimamsakas is that the word Vaih>adeva 
?ySs V stands in the particular context for the name 

v a $ eta \ of a particular kind of sacrifice and not a 

er^nt ra expianation Qunavidhi. 2 Murari Mi<ra differs here also 
f the same. from the usually recognised view. He holds 

that the word ‘ V aisvadeva’ stands here for 
the name of a deity presiding over a 
particular sacrifice. 3 


]. Vide Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa, Ms belonging to Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares, 
Fol. 22a. 

2. Nyayamala vistara I 4. 13-16; T>r. O.angauatha's Cm. on Mandana Misra’s 
Mimamsanukramanika, Fas. I. pp. 34, chowk. Ed 

3. Vardhamana’p PTakasa on Cintamani, Sabdakhanda, pp. 702—704, Bibl. Ed. 
I am not quite sure about the authorship of this view, as in the reference we find only 

I But other Misras, namely, Parthasarathi, Bhavanatha, Vacaspati, Caliknatha 

etc. do not appear to bold this view. Henco being of a peculiar nature the view has 
been attributed to Murari Mi era here* 
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All the Muraris 
examined with a 
view to fmd out the 
subject of the 
proverb. 


These are some of the distinctive views 
attributed to Murari Mi^ra. From the 
study of the work of Murari I. we cannot say 
anything regarding the identity of this 
Murari with Murari I. Of Murari II we 
have seen above that he lived about 
1499 A. D-, hence there should not be any 
doubt that Murari the Mlmamsaka must be a 
different personage; as Vardhamana the son 
of Gangesa, who refers to the views of 
Murari, the Mlmamsaka , has been quoted by 
Murari II. Murari III, who lived about the 
18th century cannot claim to be the same as 
Murari the Mlmamsaka. Murari IV, like 
others, does not show any ground for 
identity. Of Murari V, I am not quite sure. 
But as the author refers to old works and 
writers in his works and holds very strong 
views in Mimamsa, I am inclined to assume 
that perhaps Murari V had written, as 
already indicated above, a running com¬ 
mentary on Mimamsa-Sutras of which the two 
works, noticed above, are the available parts \ 
and that he is perhaps the same as Murari 
the Mimamsaka, of whom is said— 
‘ Murdreslrtiyah panlhah ’. At any rate we 
must give a separate independent position to 
this Murari whose views have been given 
above. Hence, if in course of time we find 
some conclusive proofs to confirm this 
presupposition, we would call him same as 
Murari V and if not, we would add one more 
Murari to our list. 
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proverb r is in due 4 to Now another important question remains 
ihe independent to be decided. What is that for which 

view of Muran V 

on the theory of Murari came to hold the third independent 

Pra?nauya. 

view, and became the subject matter oi a 
proverb? The study of the views given 
above shows that it was .due to his 
independent view on Pramanyavdda, on 
which there w 7 ere already two views of the 
Schools of Prabhakara and Kumarila, that he 
obtained that fame and name w’bieh is 
associated with ‘ Murdrestrliyah panlhdh V 


■ :o:- 


1. There is another explanation of the origin of this proverb. Pandita Nrsimba 
Sfistri, father of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Gangadhara Sastri C. I. E., Benares, a 
great Scholar of Kavyasahitya, used to hold that the proverb refers to the author of 
Anargharaghava, Murari I. The reason is that poets generally while describing Fame 
(yasa) compare it with the Varing moon of the Snllajialsa ; but Murari I draws a 
comparison with the Waning moon of the T\ rsnapalm which is quite unusual (vidt 
Anargharaghava, Act. I. 35, pp. 30. Kavyamala Ed.). 

This I have come to learn from a letter of the late Mahamaho-padhyaya Citradhara 
Misra, a great Mimamsa scholar of Mithila, who was a pupil of Nrsimha Fastri. 

The view is not convincing as it does not explain the word ‘Irtiyah panthah ’ which 
js the most important point. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATMAN AND ANATMAN. 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Principal, Vidyabhavana, 
Vi'vabhdratl. 

In the domain of Indian philosophical thought there 
are two diametrcially opposite views, one holding the 
existence and the other non-existence of diman ‘ soul \ 
And here, I think, mainly lies the difference between the 
orthodox or Brahmanic and the Buddhist philosophers, 
the whole system of their philosophy being based on atmnn 
and non-dtman respectively. It is not the object of the 
present paper to discuss the arguments advanced by them 
either in support or in refutation of atman. It is a fact 
and let us take it as such that the centre of all thoughts in 
the philosophical systems of the Brahmins or the other 
Atmavddins is avowedly atman , while it is emphatically 
denied by the Buddhist philosophers. Now, the question 
before us is: why did they admit or deny atman ? It is 
quite clear that they started from different points in 
their march. But at what destination did they arrive? 
Did they ever meet together? Let us make here an 
attempt to find out an answer to this question. 

It can be seen that philosophical thoughts began to 
grow on the fundamental conception of Self, atman. The 
first seer or philosopher was preoccupied with consciousness 
of Self, atman. 

It is asserted by some of our Indian philosophers that 
he who knows the One knows all; he who knows all, knows 
the One. Knowledge is possible in two ways, knowing all by 
knowing the One, and knowing the One by knowing all. 
There is no doubt that it is more convenient to know the 
many b y knowing the One. For the many are quautitively 
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innumerable, and how many things can man see in this life? 
Therefore a searcher after Truth sought for a knowing 
which includes all knowledge. And the seeking led him to 
his own self, the at man. But the question remains, why 
this desire to know the Self. The answer is that such 
is the nature of man. He desires a thing in proportion to 
his joy in it, and we find that nothing is as dear to him 
as his Self. Because he is dear to himself, other things 
become dear to him through their i*elation to himself. One 
of the early seers explained it to his wife in the following 
way: “ Verily it is not for the desire for the husband that 
a husband is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self that 
a husband is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
wife that a wife is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a wife is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
son that a son is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a son is dear.” And so on ( Br. Up. II. 4. 5). So man 
desires the self naturally, because he holds it dearest, the 
highest source of joy. 

He does not desire simply the atman, he desires also 
ananda ‘ joy * to accompany it. He desires the union of 
dtman and ananda■ As the diman and ananda arc the 
ultimate reality for man he cannot but hope for their 
permanence. 

In this way from the doctrines of our first seers the 
three basic ideas of our later philosophy took rise, at man, 
dnanda or sukha, and nilya, (eternal). If we change their 
order a little we may say nilya, sukha (ananda), and dtman. 
Here we may recall the three fundmental principles of a 
later school of philosophers, the Buddhists, anilya, dul-kha 
and andtman, which is quite the reverse of the former 
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statement, but which, as we shall see, comes to the same 
termination. 

For man the foremost of all desires is the desire for 
his eternal existence or immortality. His prayer heard 
in the words of a seer, “ Lead me from death to immor¬ 
tality 1 2 . This desire for immortality has found expression 
among others in the following words uttered by Maitreyi 
to her husband, Yajnavalkya: “ What should I do with that 
by which I cannot become immortal” ! In these was 
implied a question: How can a man who is evidently 
mortal become immortal? The answer naturally occurs to 
us that though our earthly existence cannot be prolonged 
for ever it may not be impossible for us to win immortality 
after our physical death. At first man imagined that in 
paradise he might retain some kind of body which would 
be everlasting. But this did not satisfy his reason and at 
last he came to realize that death could overcome only 
one’s physical body, but it had nothing to do with one’s 
Self. He said that it is the body that dies when it is 
deserted by the Self (Jiva), the Self does not die 3 . By 
every possible means he sought that Self, realized it, and 
then had complete satisfaction. It has been said that a 
man in this state of satisfaction has his sole desire for the 
Self, his activity in the Self, his union with the Self, and 
his enjoyment in it 4 . 

Some of the early thinkers (Buddhists) however, 
started from a different point of view. Naturally their 


1. (Mrtijnr mamrtatn gamat/u). Bt. Up. I. 28. Similar expression of the 
conception of immortality abound in the Yedic ^literature, specially in the 
Upanisadie texts. 

2. Yeri'ihum namrla synm him ahnni ten,a kuryam. Op. cit. II. 4. 

3. Jivipetam vava Idled im mriyate nn jivo mriyate . Ch. Up. VI. IT, 3. 

4. Atmnratir almakrd utmamithuna atmanandah. Ch . Up. VII. 25. 
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attention was drawn to the essential facts of our daily 
life which arc a series of sufferings. Birth causes 
suffering, various ills of life cause suffering, 
old age is continual suffering; and thorough suffering we 
reach death; contact with objects we dislike is suffering; 
separation from objects we love is suffering; unattainment 
of what we desire is suffering'. In fact there is no limit 
to suffering. And there can bo no doubt that our wish i s 
to avoid all these. 

Like everything else suffering must also have its origi¬ 
nal cause. But there must also be a truth which points to 
us the path to the cessation of suffering. 'Che most im¬ 
portant question in this connection is: What is the root of 
the suffering ? Metaphorically it is named by the Buddha, 
‘the Builder of the House 1 2 3 ’ {gahakaraka) and in plain 
language kama-{lanhd=trsnd) '■ ‘desire’ or ‘ lust \ Con¬ 
sequently cessation of sufferings entirely depends on the 
cessation of llama ‘desire’. This extinction of Jedma, 
is called naiskdmya (nekkltamma ) ‘ freedom from lust’, 
virdga ‘ absence of desire ’ or / anheikkhaya ‘ destruction of 


1. Mahavagpa I. 6. 19. 

2 It is stated in a very beautiful passage quoted below which is said to have 
been the first speech of the Buddha. 

one ka jalisa msaram sandhaoissam ambb is a tn ! 
gah tknrakam gavesanto , dukkha jah punappunam ! 
gahakaraka ditthosi puna gehamna kahasi! 
sahba te pluisulcha bh'igga gahakutim visamkhatam ' 
vnamkhatagatam cittaw tanhanam Khayim a/ihaqa r 
Dham niapadfti /53-154 

4l The following is the translation: ( 

Through a round of cdunlless exigences 

---—~ h: rv e 4-~mn to no p u r p ose ; — — - - - — —- 

, peeking the Ruildei of the hoin-e. 
r Repeated birth i> suffering^ 

I see y hi, Builder of Tfouse, you shall not build the bouse again. 

The mind res ^ in Mbbana, has. attained extinction of cravings. 

i Bnddtyst Legends) Part P. g45 \ 

3. Wah<tVW9(* J. 6 2(ih \ , < j 
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lust,' all meaning nirvana which is the same as amrta 
* immortality,’ and as such is the sole object of life. And 
this is to be realised. But how? Evidently by rooting 
out the cause of kdma itself. And what this cause is we 
shall see presently as we proceed. 

That kdma is in the beginning of all, that it produces 
evil, causing various sufferings, and that naiskdmya ‘ free¬ 
dom from desire ’ leads to nirvana or amrta ‘ immortality ’ 
is a view accepted also by the Brahmanic or orthodox 
teachers as their literature from the Vedas downwards 
deals with the different means of attaining naiskdmya. 
Let us here quote from the Rgveda the following passage 
(X. 129. 3) every word of which is full of significance: 
“ In the beginning there was kdma ‘ desire ’ which was 
the first seed of mind. Sages seeking in (their) hearts 
with wisdom found out the bond of the existent in the 
non-existent 1 2 3 .” 

The seers say: 

“ When all desires which are in his heart cease com¬ 
pletely, then does the mortal become immortal, then here " 
he realizes Brahman 1 ”. 


1. kamas tad agre samavartatdhi 
manaso retah prathamam yad asit , 
sato bandhum asati mr avindan 
hrdi pratisya kavayo manisa 

One may read with this the following from the Atharvaveda, III. 29. 7: 

Ka id am kasma adat 
Jcamcih kamayadat 
kamo data kamah pratigrahita 
kamah samudram a vivesa 
Who hath given this to whom f 
Kama hath given unto Kama; 

Kama is giver , Kama recipient . 

Kama entered into the Ocean. 

The last line means, according to Sayana, that Kama is just like an ocean, 
as it has no end. “ Samudra iva hi kamah. naiva hi kamasyantosti”. 
Taittiriya Brahmana IT. I. 2. 5. G. 

2. In this very life. 

3. Yada sarve pram,ucyante 
Kama ye* sya hrdi tthitah 
atha martyOf mrto bhavaty 
Utra brdhma samasnute 

Br. Up. IV4. 7 Kath Up 6. 14 
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Tn order to avoid prolixity one way be simply referred. 
to the Bhagav(td-(]iid which is full of this idea and from 
which we quote the following lines: 

u He only attains Peace within whom all desires merge 
as rivers merge in the ocean, which is ever full and ever 
unmoved, but it can never be attained by the one who 
cherishes desires”. 

“ The man who having abandoned all desires goes' 
onwards without attachment and free from the idea that 
i it is T * and ‘ this is mine’, attains (to) peace 1 

As the root of all evils and suffering kdma is regarded 
as a great enemy 2 3 and described as the embodiment of death 
itself (mcira or mrtyu ) \ and the Buddha could not become 
a Buddha or attain to Buddhahood until he was able to 
conquer and kill that enemy, kdma or mdra P desire’ or 
( death*) completely. z\s it is the fundamental principle 
in Buddhism this fact of conquering ‘ desire’ or 1 death’ 

(kdma or mara-vijaya) by the Buddha has rightly ‘been. 

given a prominent place in the beautiful life-story of the 
Blessed One in Buddhist literature, fn fact the same 
story in a different shape is told in the dialogue between 

1. .1 purg amanarn'acalaprat Isthnm 

samndram ayah pravisanti yadvat 
tudvat kamah yam pravisanti same 
sn snntim apnoti no knm Icami 

vihaya lea man yah sarvan pu mams ca rati nihsprhah 
:tiirtn mo nirahanknrah sa snntim adhigacchnti 
2 lcama esa lerodha esa rajogunasamuhdhavah 
mahasano mahapapmn viddhy enam iha vairinam 

avrtam jnannm etena jnnnino nilyavainna \ 

learn arupena kanteyn dnspurcnanalenaect 
papmanam pro jnhi hyenam jnanavijnanasanam 
johi satruni mahahho kamaruparn druasadarn 

Bhagavad^gita Ill, 37, 39, 43# 

3. Both the words are from the same root, mr 1 to die On this point 
see Oldenberg’s Buddha. 
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Yama and Naciketas in the beginning of the Kafhopanisad. 
The great poet Kalidasa depicted the same thing in his 
Kiim drasamhhaV'i showing that until kam,a .‘the 
embodiment of desire’ had been burnt and reduced to 
ashes Parvatl could not realise the joy of attaining Siva, 
the personification of the highest bliss, the conquorer of death 
( mrlyunjuya ). The real and happy union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta in the t bhijilanasakuntala was in the last 
act of the work, in the hermitage of the sage Marica when- 
the hearts of them were completely free from ham,a. 

Now, is there any possibility of getting rid of thisi ! 
desire in a world where our mind is overwhelmingly attract¬ 
ed by multifarious objects that are before us? Certainly’ 
there is a way and it is two-fold, subjective and objective. 
We shall deal with the former after we have discussed the 
latter. The objective way is various according to the 
variety of different schools of thought' as we shall see 
presently. It is a truism to say that our mind turns back' 
from an undesirable object or from all that leads to iti 
Man naturally desires a state of non-suffering or eternal 
bliss as well as its process of attainment which in itself may 
not be agreeable. That worldly things' are not permanent is 
evident. Taking their stand on this point the Indiari 
philosophers, Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike, 
emphatically asserted that objects round us are of no worth 
to those persons who are desirous of having eternal 
happiness or complete cessation of sufferings. For nothing 
permanent comes out from what is not permanent. 

Now, when man deeply meditates upon the nature of 
impermanency ' (anityabhavana) of the things, his attachment 
to them naturally weakens and his mind is gradually freed 
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from the desire for them. This is one way to cessation 
of desire. 

Others hold a doctrine, which was more radical than 
this. According to them desire is roused only when an 
object is thought to be real, but if it is clearly understood 
that it is non-existent then desire vanishes. According to 
the Mayavadins the world is mere illusion. The Vijnanava- 
dins would tell us that the external world has no reality at 
all, being the mere transformation of internal vijnana. 
And the Madhyamikas would advise us to believe that it is 
mere s unya ‘void’ meaning thereby that in fact it is not what 
it appears to be. For, as it comes into being only owing to 
the cause and conditions (helupral yaya) it has not its own 
independent ( svayatla ) character or nature. Now when it 
has not its own independent character how can it borrow it 
from others % Therefore it follows that it has no essential 
nature of its own [nirdtmaka or niusvabhava). 1 And as such 
it cannot be in reality what it appears to us. Consequent¬ 
ly to the wise who know the truth the external world can¬ 
not produce a feeling of attachment, but, on the contrary, 
it strengthens his realization of nirvana {sangak^ayas ca 
nirvdnavapt ikdrauam). The Bhaktimargins teach us com¬ 
pletely to dedicate all fruits of actions (karmaphalarpapa) 
to the Supreme Being and .-U'ikrsna’s teaching in the 
Bhagavad-giia emphasises upon doing one’s own duties 
without any thought of ulterior gains thus overcoming 
man’s greatest enemy, kcima, ‘desire’. Mimamsakas who 
are mainly concerned with various rites and ceremonies in 
the Yedic texts would warn us in unmistakable terms 
against performing kamya karmuns or the ceremonies done 


1. This is what is called dharmanairatmya. 
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from interested motives advising us to st ick only to indis¬ 
pensable and occasional (nitya and naimitliJca') ceremonies. 
Tantravadins would, however, suggest to us quite a different 
way saying that it is with desire ( raga ) itself that the wise 
can remove desire. They tell us 1 : 

“ Just as one takes out water from the ear with the 
water itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so the wise re¬ 
move desire with desire itself. Just as a washerman makes 
a cloth clean by removing its dirt with some dirty matter, 
so a wise man makes himself pure only with what is impure. 
Or as a looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with dust, 
just so things which are offensive are for the annihilation 
of offence when enjoyed by the wise. A lump of iron when 
thrown into the water surely goes down, but when it is 
turned into a vessel not only does it float on the water but 
enables others to do so- In the same way when the mind is 


1, This theory is propounded in a work called Citlavisuddhiprakarana the 
title being ascertained from a quotation in the Subhasitasamyruha. C. Bendall, 
1905, p. .17. It is attributed to Aryadeva. The Sanskrit text published by 
Pandit Harprasad Shastri, though not critically in J A SB, 1^9$ No-2, pp. 175. 
There is a Tibetan translation of this book (Tanjur, Kg. XXXill. 9) It is named 
here Citt varanavisodhanam Prakuranam (scms k\i sgri pa rnam par sbyon 
ba zes bya bahirab tu hyed pa). A critical edition of the work is undertaken in 
the Yisvabharati. The folloing is culled from it; 

karnaj jalam jalenaiva kantaleeuaiva kantakam 1 
ragenuiva tatha ragarn uddharauti manisiua/i 11 37 
yathaiva rajako vastram jnalenaiva tu nirmaiam 1 
kuryad vidvamstathatmanam malenaiva tu nirmutam 11 33 

yaiha bhavati samauddho rujonirghr^ta-darpanah I 


sevitas tu tathu vijnair dose dosavinasanah 11 3 !) 

lauhapindo jale ksipto majjuty tv i tu kevulam 1 
patrikvtam tad evanyam tarayct tarati svayam 11 40 

tudvat patnkrtam cittam rajnopuyavidhanatah 1 
bhunjuno mucyate kamam moenyaty aparan api 41 

durvijnaih sevitah kamah kawo bhavati bandhanam 1 
sa eva sevito vijnaih kamo moksapra^adhekah 11 42 

yathaiva vidhivad bhuktam vis am apy amrtayate 1 
durbhutam ghrtapupadt balanam tu visayate 11 43 

ghrtam ca madhusamyuklam samarn>am vis at am vrajet 1 
tad eva vtdhivud bhuktam utkistam tu rasayanam 11 50 

rasasprstum yatha tatnram nirdosam kancanam bhivet 1 
jnanavidas tatha samyak klesah kalyanakarakah 11 51 
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strengthened by wisdom it remains free even while enjoying 
the things that men desire and at the same time helps others 
to freedom. The object of desire when enjoyed by the un- 
wise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise the enjoyment 
does not work against liberation, Poison when taken in 
accordance with proper method acts like life giving ambro¬ 
sia; but even good food, such as ghee, cake, etc., if taken 
improperly, acts like poison. Ghee mixed with honey in 
equal proportion becomes poison, but the same thing taken 
According to rules becomes an excellent tonic saving one 
from the ravage of senility and disease. As copper blend¬ 
ed with quicksilver becomes faultless gold, just so the impu¬ 
rities or passions (hle*as) to those who know what true 
knowledge is, are efficient in causing good. 1 ” 

As regards the subjective way it is divided into two 
branches and this division depends upon the existence and 
non-existence of diman. In the first division are the 
Atmavddins or those who admit the existence of alman.\ 
According to some of them with whom we are specially con¬ 
cerned here, the dhnan is void of all qualities ( niryuna). 
It is without actions ( nishriya ) and without stain' 
(niranjana ). It is one and without a second ( <l elcam eva 
advitiyam ”), and all-pervading ( vibhu). In reality there is 
none in the world excepting the dim an. Now it is a fact 
that when there are two things, real or imaginative, there 
is possibility of fear. When there are both, a tiger and a 
man, the latter has the cause to be frightened. Thus runs an 
Upanisadic story (Br.Up.1.4. 1-2): in the beginning 
there was Self, dl man, alone. Looking round him he saw 
but his self. He was afraid and therefore anyone who is 
lonely is afraid. But when he questioned himself, “As there 
is nothing but myself why should I fear?” his fear passed 
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away. v What should lie have feared? Verily fear arises 
from a second only (“ dvitlyad vai bhayam bhavati 

i Just so when a man thoroughly realizes that there is 
nothing excepting his self (atman), the nature of which has 
been described above, what can he desire? There is abso¬ 
lutely no object of his desire. So we are told ( Br Up IV. 
4.12) : “It* a man understands the self (at in an) saying, ‘I ani 
He’ (ayam nsmi) what could he wish or desire for the sake of 
which he should pursue the body ? ,?1 It is further said (Isa. 
Up 6. 7,): “When he beholds all things in the self and 
the self in all beings; and thus understands that all beings 
are nothing but the self, he is free not only from desire but 
also from all sorts of sorrows and troubles.” 

Let us now take up the subjective way suggested by 
the Andtmavadins. They say that the source of desire 
which is the root cause of miseries is one’s notion of <<r I ” and 
“mine” a hank dr a and mamakdta or in other words, ‘self’ 
(dtman) and ‘that which belongs to the self’ ( dtmlyd ).* 
This view of nhankdra and mamakdra , or a t man and 
atmiya is called satkayadrsjr which in short means thebe- 


1. utmanam ccd Vijaniyad a yam asmiti purusah l 

him icchnn kasya kam.ya sariram anusancarct 11 

2. The term s itkayadrsti, Pali sakkayaaditthi, is explained variously 

according to the different derivations of satkaya . Mainly the following two 
derivations are possible (l) sat-laya and (2) svalc-aya. _With regard to (he first 

(1) sat-kaya, sat may be derived from the roots, (o) yj as ‘to b ’, meaning ‘exist- 
ting’, and (b) \/ S(lf / 1 2 * 4 to perish’ meaning ‘ perishing’. The latter is i'Upportod by 
both Tibetan ( hjig ) and Chinese {hoax). The liberal meaning, in rhe first case, 
of the satkayadrsti is ‘ the view* (of atman and atmiya) on the existing body 
(or0‘Otl‘^dtt'on^, tikanrthas) ; and in the second, ‘the view’ of {atman and atmiya) on 
the, perishing b >dy (or collections, s kandhas). As regards the >econd derivation, 

(2) soa-kaya , it is suggested by Childers and others that Skt. svakaya becomes in 
Paii first sak iya and then sa left tya the being reduplicated just as from anudaya 
we have anudlayn in Pali. According to Prof. Walleser the derivation is 
sjdd-kaya (from which Pali sakkaya) svnt being for sva. Cf. tvad . mad (to 
which ynd, tad, anayad, etc. may also be added). In support of this view, as 
pointed out by Prof. Walltser, cf. also Kath ivatthu, PTS, p 8G. anuppatta- 
sadattho with aniipraptusnaltart,hah in the Astasnhasrika-i rajn tparamita Pib. 
Ind. p d : Mahavyutp it-ti, Bib Bud. 48-12; Satasahasrika prajnaparamita, Bib. 
Ind. p. 24 In favour of svakayc see Nagarjuna’s Madliyamakakarika Bib. 
Bud. XXIII. 5, in which the word svakayadrsti is used and Candr.ikirli explains 
it thu>; svakaye drstih svakayadrsfir almatmiyadrstih . Therefore the meaning 
is ‘ the belief of ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ on one’s own body or skandhas. For further 
details see ZDMG, voi. 64, v. 581ff, and Poussin’s Abhidharmakosa with his notes 
on V. T; “Belief in ‘ I ’ and ‘ mine ’ {atmatmiyugriha), this is the salkayadrslih ; 
sat because it perishes, kaya accumulation) multiplicity. Satkaya, that is to say, 
accumulation of perishing things, that is to say, five upadana-skandhas” 
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lief in atman and dtmiya with regard to the five skandhas or 
simply the belief in ‘I* and ‘mine’, or what is known by the 
word atmavada. 'This snlkayadrsti is regarded as a great 
mountain with very high peaks, twenty in number, covering 
all the directions, which can be rent asunder only with the 
thunderbolt of the knowledge that there is no self 
atman ( nairdfmi/ahodha. 1 ) It then disappears just like 
darkness before a bright lamp 2 3 * * . 

The truth according to these teachers of anatmavcLda in 
tHeir system is the complete disappearance in every way of 
the notion of * I’ and ‘ mine’, either inside or outside, owing 
to the non-perception of all things, external and internal 8 . 
And one can arrive at it only when one is free from this 
satk&yadrsii. For the root of the samsara is the 
satkayadrsfi which rests only on the notion of atman. Now, 
when one realizes that there is no atman, one's salkayadrst j 
disappears followed by the disappearance of all sorts of 
impurities or obstacles or passions (sainklesas). As to 
how the satkdyadrsfi leads to various sufferings they tell us 
that the cause of suffering is ahankara the notion of ‘I’ 
and it increases owing to the delusion of atman, or 


1. Madhyamakavrtti , p. 294; vimsatisikbara-samunnatataratiprthu* 
satkayadrstimahasailapnrivestitasarvadinmukha. These twenty peaks are as 
follows: — ( Mahavyutpatti 208) ; 1 rupa is atman just like a master (svamivat) ; 2) 
atman is with rupa just like a man with an ornament (nipavan atmalankarayat); 3) 
just like a servant rupa belongs to atman (atmiyam rupam blirtyavat) ; 4) atman is in 
rupa just as in a vessel (rupa atma bhajanavat. It is in the same way also with 
regard to other four skandhas; Ted ana, samjna , samskara , and vijnana the total 
number thus being (4X5) twenty. 

Against this satkayadrsti is the following bhavana ; 
rupam vatma rnpavan naiva catma 1 
rupe natma, rupam, atmany asacca 

Subhasitasamgraha, p. SI. 

2. Tattvasamgraha , GOS, V. 3334; 

Pratya,ksikrtanairatyc no doso labhatr sthitim 1 
tadvirnddhataya diprc pradipastimiram yatJia 11 

3. adhyatmika bahayescsavastvanupalambhrnadhyatmam bahi ca yah sarvatha 

hankara pariksaya idam atra tattvam. 

madayamalchvrttij p. 340, 
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believing* what is not diman 9 as at man (atmamoha )\ If 
one realty knows that there is at man, one’s ahanlcara can 
in no way disappear and consequently suffering cannot 
cease. For when there is the cause there is the effect. 
When a man sees that there is an at man , he indentifies his 
body with it saying ‘ it is I and there arises his lasting 
love for it. From this love he feels thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing their deficiency. 
And he imagines the thing that he desires to be good and 
loves to think that ‘ it is mine/ and adopts means for its 
attainment. When there is the notion of the self there 
“arises'also the notion of the other than the self and owing 
to the division of the self and the other than the self there 
spring the notions of attachment and hatred; and being 
firmly related to these two all evils arise 2 . It is this for 
which yogins deny the existence of self. 3 

According to these Anatmavadins, it is not a no- 
surmise that there cannot be an dtman as accepted by the 
Tirfhtkas or the non-Buddhist teachers, but it is a fact as 
there are strong grounds for it, 4 

Thus when the notion of dtman disappears necessarily 
that of dlninja also disappears, as the parts of a chariot are 

1. duhkhnhctnr ahanhara nl mmnohai tii vardhaic. 

Jlod h 7 caryavafaro JX ?S. 

2. yah pas y at y at man am t any ah am Hi sasvata such ah. 1 

snchat sul'hesu trsyati Irsna dosamsl irasl. in tiff 11 
gun.adarsi parUrsan mnmcti lotsadhanam npndattc 1 
tcnatmahhiniiu so ynvnl tnvat In samsa*'dh 1 
atmani safi parasam jua svapnra vihhagal parigrahadvcsau 1 
anayoh samprnlibaddhah sarvc dosah pra jay a nit 11 

quoted as of Aearyapada (Nagarjuna) in the Bodhicaryavalara 
pavjila , Bib. Ind. p. 492 as well as in tho Commentary by Gunaratna 
on the Saddarsanasamncctiya, Bib. Ind. p. 192. 

3. SatJcayadrstiprahhavan asrsan 

Tdesams ca dosams ca dhiya vipasyan 1 
atmanam asya visayam ca huddhva 
yogi laroty atmanisrdhamasya 11 

Madhya malavatara, VI. 120, quoted in the 
M a dhyam ala vrtti , p. 340. 

4. As said before these grounds are not stated here on account of prolixity. The 
render may, however, be referred among others to the Madhyamalcavrtti , XXVIII. 
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also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt. In this way 
when a yogin does not perceive dtman and dtmlya, his 
notion of these two cases he becomes free from both the 
ideas ‘ I’ and ‘mine' (nirmama and nirakahkdra) } And 
from the complete cessation of them there is no room for 
any attachment of ‘ holding on’ ( upad&na ) of which kama 
or desire is one and the first form. 2 And the extinction of 
upaddna is followed by that of birth which is full of 
sorrows.* Thus we see that though the atmavodins and 
non-atmavadins started oppositely they met together 

reaching the same goal by different ways. 

____—- 1 

1. at,ninny asati catmiyam lcuta eva bhavisyati 1 

iiirmamo nirahankarah samad atmatmamnayoh 11 

Madliyamakakariha, XVIII. 2. 

2. There are four upadanas, the other three being (1) wrong view ( drsti ), (2) 

4 belief in rites' (silvarataparamarsa), and (3) the ‘ soul theories' ( atmavada ). 

3. inamety aham iti lesine bahiradhyntmam eva ca 1 

7 iirdhyatsi upadanam tatlsayaj janmanah Icttayah 11 

Madhyamakakriha, XVIII. 4. 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF BHAVAPRADIPIKA—AN OLD 
AND UNPUBLISHED PRACINA TIKA ON SRI 
M A DH V AC ARY A’S GITA BHASYA. 

D . Srimvasachar, M.A ., Asst. Professor of Sanskrit , 
Maharaja’s College , Mysore University , Mysore . 

In the course of my search for “Praclna Tika^ in 
several places, especially in Udipi, Kumbhakonam and 
Mysore Province, I recently came across in the Mysore 
Oriental Library an old palm-leaf manuscript work which 
is stjded “Bhavapradlpika”. After a careful study of the 
work, I found it to be of very great service to students of 
Dvaita Vedanta. I therefore proceed to review this work 
before I speak of the other Praclna Tika Works. 

Description of the Manuscript : 

This manuscript is written in NagarT characters of a 
very old and peculiar type. The manuscript contains many 
mistakes, perhaps due to the negligence or incapacity of 
the copyist. It is generally persons of a very little under¬ 
standing that are employed to copy manuscripts and it 
seems to be particularly so in this case. Fortunately the 
letters are clear and the palm-leaves are well preserved. 
As the Nagarl characters employed in this manuscript are 
of a very peculiar type, it can be deciphered only by 
persons of very great experience in reading Nagari charac¬ 
ters. I therefore found very great difficulty in getting 
this manuscript read for copying it in Devanagari 
characters. The manuscript contains thirty-three long 
palm-leaves written on both sides. 3 . Each side of each 
leaf generally contains ten or eleven lines 2 . The 
characters in the first twenty-five leaves are very small 

1. The first and the twenty-seventh leaves contain writing only on one side- 

2. Leaves from 26 to 33 contain only S or 9 lines on each side. 
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while characters in the last eight leaves are somewhat big, 
but the characters of the unmarked page of the thirty-third 
leaf are extremely small and a magnifying glass is necessary 
to read these last few lines. 

Each leaf of the manuscript is numbered on the front 
page and the work on the whole contains about one thousand 
nine hundered and eighty^ granthams- It is a complete 
work, being a very valuable tika on the Gita Bhasya of 
&ri Madhvaearya and consists of eighteen chapters. The 
manuscript, however, contains many gaps or granthapatas 
Fortunately, this manuscript points out the gap directly 
stating it in the several places by the following words:— 
“zgqaj; qfcru : 1 ” 

(2) Name of the Work : 

The manuscript work bears three names 2 “Bhavadipika’’ 
“Bhavaprakasika” and “ Bhavapradipika ” which are 
synonyms. On the left hand margin on the marked 
page of the first leaf the work is called 
and on the left hand margins of the remaining leaves we 
find only the following abbreviations: 

(3) Contents: 

The work begins with a salutation to 6ri Krsna, &ri 
Vedavyasa and BrI Madhvaearya. 

Both the first and the second chapters end in the first 
line of the marked page of the ninth leaf. Here the work 
is called “Bhavadipika”, and the last line of the chapter 
runs as follows:— 

5T% r^rr^Hr^RTf sn^tf^Frarf — 

1. Second leaf, front page, left hand margin. 

2. These three names are found at the end of the second, fourth and the twelfth 
chapters respectively. 



The author devotes about a fourth part of his work to 
the second chapter. It is in this chapter that the author 
clearly points out and abiy maintains the difference bet¬ 
ween (t) the soul and the material sheaths, (ii) the univer¬ 
sal soul and the individual soul, and establishes the tenets 
of Dvaita Vedanta refuting the views of the rival schools, 
chiefly the Advaita Schools. 

At the end of the third chapter which ends in the sixth 
line on the unmarked page of the twelfth leaf the work 
bears the same name. 

The work is styled "Bhavapraka^ika” at the end of 
the fourth chapter which ends in the fourteenth leaf. 

The old name “Bhavadipika” is found at the end of the 
fifth and the sixth chapters which end in the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth leaves respectively. 

There is no difference in the nomenclature at the end 
of the seventh, the eighth and the ninth chapters which 
respectively end in the nineteenth, twenty-first and the 
twenty-second leaves. 

No name is given to the work at the end of the tenth 
and the eleventh chapters which respectively end in the 
twenty-third and the twenty-forth leaves. Here the last 
lineB run thus:— 

ffrt «w5^mrRj€t«Rf 

The name ‘"Bhavapradipika” is given to the work at 
the end of the twelfth, the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
chapters which respectively end in the twenty-sixth, the 
twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth loaves. 

At the end of the fifteenth, the sixteenth and Ihe seven¬ 
teenth chapters which respectively end in the thirtieth, 
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and the thirty-first leaves the old name “Bhavapradipika” 
is given to the work. 

The eighteenth or the last chapter ends in the thirty- 
third leaf. The work is styled here “Bhavapradipika” and 
the last line of the chapter runs thus:— 

This last line is preceded by two verses which are the 
concluding stanzas of the author of the "Pika, and is follow¬ 
ed by one stanza in the anustubh metre and three full 
dandakas and a fourth incomplete one. The two conclud¬ 
ing verses of the author of the Tika are the following:— 

111II 

wnprt nfcif srift vracirawT ftfir irii 

It is difficult to say who the author of the following 
verse and the dandakas is. The anustubh stanza and the 
dandakas describe the exploits of 6ri Rama in glowing 
terms. The stanza in the anustubh metre runs thus:— 

tngttsfas!—n ni 

The dandakas are written in very small characters and 
some of the letters are not quite clear. The last dandaka 
is incomplete. As this work is an annotation on the Gita 
Bhasya which is a commentary on the Bhagavadgita the 
first six chapters of this work detail the means of know¬ 
ledge, second six the nature of knowledge and the last 
six amplify the contents of the first twelve chapters. 

(4) Identification of the Author. 

Sanskrit authors generally give their genealogy and 
mention their names at the beginning or at the end of the 
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work or at the end of everj 7 chapter or sarga or in the 
introductory portion of the work and this is seen in the 
following \\ orks:— 


(0 


Kadambarl :— 


ft#.fRTtq; I 

?? wig^r; i 


sngj ffs sgjrnRt ii 1 

The above verses give the genealogy of Bana, the 
author of Kadambarl. 

.w |* 

The above verse states that Bana wrote Kadambarl. 

(u) Naisadha: 

Here the last verse of every sarga states the name of 
the author and his parents. The last stanza of the first 
sarga runs thus:— 

urfatnftfa: it In 

(m) Pramana Paddhalii 

The last verse here runs thus:— 

<iw<fr3q«H %r sfrerefara ftfifer i* 

aw» g f r% rg sfcg mwmt: 11*111 

Here the name of the author is mentioned as 
Jayatirtha. 

( iv) The Tippanl on Prameyadlpika (fifth verse from 
the beginning):— 

1. Kadambari from the tenth to the nineteenth verses at the beginning of 
the work. 

2. Kadambari twentieth verse from the beginning. 
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ottof: fom *n?ri&FOT !| 

The author’s name is mentioned here as Srinivasa. 

(v) Tantradlpika: (last verse of the work): 

fepfiqr I! 

^TTcRT fF^i cT^Tl^T II 

Tn the above verse, the author’s name is mentioned as 
Baghavendra. 

The author of this manuscript, however, does not 
mention his name anywhere in the work. The evidence 
afforded by the work itself together with some indirect 
reference to certain views expressed in this work by 
Jayatirtha in his Prameyadipika, his famous later Tika 
on the Gita Bhasya of &r\ Madhvacarya, enables us to 
find out the name of the author. Since tradition also 
confirms our conclusion regarding the identification of 
our author we may safely take it also for our guidance 
in this matter. 1 now proceed to identify the author as 
follows:— 


It is almost a rule or custom with Sanskrit authors in 
general and Vedanta writers in particular that they should 
offer salutations to their Istadevatas or favourite gods 
(deities of worship) first and then to their preceptors and 
great authors that preceded them. That this custom has 
been in vogue is seen from the following: — 


(1) Harsacarita: 


.II 
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-^ |pn 

•WS 53TT3PT-II 

—.—.wmn ii |ii 

—.tnU'KTifli it 1 

....111 Hi 


<RE.. .II 

»KiK£fi'^2rw s'lreH—imii 

?imrf$R'-...?n?rgrT?5T: 11 

.~.$?pt illif ; ' 


. imt . 

..Tfn^rt 

PrAmy-- 


SlRErcTST 


.II 

111*11 

n 

.111 HI 

II1H1 

...II 

--n in hi 


In the above verses, Bana, the author, first offers 
salutation to ISambhu and Uni a, the wife of Bambhu, and 
mentions the following famous authors that preceded him: 

(1) The great Vyasa, (2) Subandhu, the author of 
Vasavadatta, (3) Bhattaraharicandra, (4) Sataviihana, 
(5) Pravarasena, the authoi - of Setubandha, (6) Bhasa, 
the author of many dramas, (7) Kalidasa, (8) Gunfulhya, 
the author of Brhatkatha, and (9) Adhyaraja. 

(2) Nyayamrta: 

Tpiftwfrfhira || 

ftTR II1II 


1. Here the author refers to Subandhu indirectly by mentioning his work 
Vasavadatta. 

2. Here the author refers to Gunadhya indirectly by mentioning his work 

Brhatkatha. 
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Here Vyasaraya, the author, offers salutation to Sri 
Krsna, &ri Anandatirtha, Jayaiirtha, llrahmanyatirtha 
and LaksmmarayanainunL 

Following this rule or custom, the author of this 
palm leaf manuscript work in his first verse offers saluta¬ 
tion to £h*i Krsna, his Isladevata or favourite god, 
then to Sr! Vedavyasa, the preceptor of his preceptor 
$rl Madhvacarya and lastly to Sri Madhvacarya, his 
direct preceptor. The first verse of the work runs thus:— 
stort 

!PFTN %Vrrfa || 

(Having offered my salutation to ^rl Krsna who is 
the abode of the collection of virtues, to fcri Vedavyasa 
who is the destroyer of all the sins of the world, and to 
Purnabo lha, i. r., KrI Madhvacarya who is tlie best of 
all the preceptors, I proceed to explain “ Gita Bhasya)”. 

The above stanza contains one connective particle 
^ in the first half and another sift in the second' 

1. This Laksminarayunamutii is the famous Sripadaraja Svami of 
Mulabagal. 
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half. The first particle ^ connects Krsna and 
Vasavisunu. We have thus in this stanza only the follow¬ 
ing mentioned: (1) Istadevata (favourite god), (2) Pre¬ 
ceptor of his preceptor who is technically called Parama- 
guru and (3) the direct preceptor who is technically 
known as Saksadguru. 

Archaeological records 1 , Tradition, and some Madhva 2 
works tell us that Sri Madhvacarya had four famous 
disciples, besides many others—Padmanabha Tirtha, Nara- 
hari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhaya Tirtha. After 
the departure of Sri Madhvacarya from Udipi to Badari- 
kasrama on the Himalayas for the last time, these four 
disciples adorned his pontifieial seat in regular succession: 
Padmanabha Tirth first, then Narahnri Tirtha who was 
followed by Madhava Tirtha, lastly Aksobhya Tirtha. 3 

Tradition and later Madhva works are silent about the 
writings of Madhava Tirtha and Aksobliaya Tirtha. The 
following oft quoted stanza on]} 7 refers to a fierce wordy 

1. Inscription No. 290 of the Madras Government ftpigrapliist’s collection 
for the year 1806 states that Narahari Tirtha was a disciple of Sri Madhva 
Acarya. Keier to the sixth verse of this inscrip [ion. 

2. (i) ‘'Madhvavijaya”—the following verse and iU sequel in Madhvavijaya 
state thit Padrnan ibhatirtha, Narahari tirth > and many others became the 
desciples of Sri Madhvacarya. 

^r^nr(<) ottw ii 

(Madhwa Vijaya, Sarga 1), verse 120.) 

(ii) ‘ 1 Madhvacarya guruparampara this work contains a brief 
account of the life of Madhvacarya and gives the line of 
gurus of the Dvaila School of Vedanta. 

(Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library—No 5414). 

3. The work called “ Purna Hodha Vamsa Katha Ivalpataru ” gives in the 
tldrd, the fourth and the fillh chapter* detailed information regarding the 
succession of Padmanabha Tirtha, Narahari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobya 
Tirtha. 
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warfare between Aksobhaya Tirtha and the famous Vidya- 
ranya Svami of ^rihgeri:— 
stEwiawiRmi || 

(By the sword“ ftvwfe” [THOU art ("thoroughly and 
absolutely dependent on) that] WHICH differentiates the 
individual soul from the Highest God, Aksobhaya Tirtha 
vanquished Vidyaranya, the great warrior). 

A Tika by Narahari Tirtha" on the Gitabhasya of Sri 
Madhvacarya is in existence. There is no reference in 
the later famous Madhva works to any Praclna tikas by 
Madhava Tirtha or Aksobhya Tirtha on the Gitabhasya of 
ri Madhvacharya. Trivikraina Panditacarya and his 
• rother Kankara Pamlita have written tikas on Sutra- 
bhasya and Anuvyakhyana respectively and there is no evi¬ 
dence to show that any of them wrote a tika on the Clta- 
bhasya. The natural inference bj^ Parisesanumana (proof 
of elimination) is therefore that the author of the palm- 
leaf manuscript work under review must be Padmanabha 
Tirtha, the famous disciple of Sri Madhvacarya, who suc¬ 
ceeded him as the pontiff of the Madhva Math. 

The volume and the style of this work compared with 
those of Sannyayaratnavali or Hantattvaiiraka'ika by 
Padmanabha Tirtha lend support to this identification of 
the author. This Ilka work is not very voluminous but it 
is suggestive like Sannyayaratnavali. The sentences are 
short but they are pregnant with meaning. Only very 
difficult passages of the text are explained and the tika is 

1. This verse is fount! in the work culled “ Veduntadesika Vaibhava 
PrakasikaV 

‘J. A very old palm-leaf manuscript of this work was recently secured by 
me from His Holiness of ^padamja Svami Mutt of Mulbagal- 
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sometimes profuse in these cases. Avatarika or introduc¬ 
tion is given to each topic in simple and clear language. 
The work does not indulge in grammatical subtleties, and 
technical terms such as “avacchedaka” and “avacchinna” 
are generally not found in the work. 

The above remarks regarding the style of this Praclna 
Tika are supported by the following extract from the work 
under review:— 

SITOT!^ li 

iJcTTR ^T^TR RSTRfT !| 

vm&KM ii 

arf ^qtR II 

HT=UT5l^Z? R2RTRRR f || 

qr?rfd li 

q^RT q5iW»Tf<0^ wn ^R ^?R ii 

|| 

war: 51 % 11 

s^R'faR: j| 
s^TRm 11 

rtoi^r fi^rwrf sRTT%mirr% i 

«£? ^RteF^TRUcfa TR qU^dr% JJ3TRtT% II 

snr^R 11 

jjsrrft #rr: srr ^ W£tr<#t \ 

%ta5^9wws ^T^fcl 11 

The following indirect reference may also be noted in 
this connection. 

In the fifth line of the marked page of the third leaf 
of our work, we have the following sentence: 

^sg^swrqRT|5ifR'frcr 

This sentence suggests the connection or construction 
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of the word srfa in the following stanza of the 
BhagavadgHa: 

ii II 

(There is no end or destruction of or matter, 
nor is there the destruction of ^ or soul. The nature of 
both of them is seen bv the seers of truth also). 

The usefulness of the construction of the word 
noted in the above quotation from the palm-leaf manuscript 
becomes clear by noting the following context:— 

Arjuna having been overcome by ignorance fails to under¬ 
stand the nature of soul and matter and Sri Krsna expounds 
his teaching which takes the form of Bliaguvadgita to 
remove Ai junaks mistaken impression regarding the nature 
of soul and mallei. At the beginning of his teaching Sri 
Kjsna establishes the eternity ol soul and matter by ail the 
three pramanas or authorities of the Yedantin’s JTatyaksa 
or perception, Anumaii or inference and Agama or word. 
The above verse of the Hhagavadglta gives all these 
pramanas or authorities. The slanza directly gives the pra- 
tyaksa pramana in its latter half by stating that the nature 
of both soul and matter is seen by the seers of truth. Our 
manuscript work points out that ihe word ^iih in the stanza 
suggests or connects ail additional pramana or authority, 
namely ‘Agama’ or the authority of ‘Word’ beginninig with 
affe. Another brdelna Ti .a by Aarahari on (hta bhasya 
points out that the bhasya on the stanza indirectly suggests 
the ailumfma pramana or inference. 2 d'hus all the 
authorities required to establish the eternity of soul and 
matter are got from the stanza. Tikacarya in his 

1. Bhagavndgitii: Sec. nul diopter, sixteenth stnnzi. 

12. Lines twenty-one mid twcnly-two ol the sixteenth leaf of Bhavaratna 
Kosa (T. It. Krsii.ic;iryaL Edition which is a very usetui 
tippani l)y Smnntindra Svami on Prameyadinika contain the 
folio \jng quotation from Narahan Tirlha’s Tika, on Uita Bhasya: — 
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Prameya-Dipika, the famous tika on the Gita Bhasya of 
£ri Madhvaacarya, while commenting upon the lJhasya 
on the sixteenth verse of the second chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita does not fail to refer in the following 
quotation to this construction of the word of the 
Pracinatikakaras: “ ^ swntf 

The Tippnnikaras, Ktynacarya 1 2 and 
Sumatlndrasvaini, 3 state that the word $(%<!. in the above 
quotion refers to Narahari Tirtlia. As the construction 
of the word referred to by Tikacaiya in his Prame- 
yadipika is found in this Pracinmika work also we have 
every reason to think that Tikacarya refers to this old 
work also. The additional “Agama” pramana suggested 
by the word sift is obtained by connecting it with 
or £2: Tikacarya, however, connects it with This 

reference conclusively establishes the priority of our palm- 
leaf manuscript work to I Taineyadipika of Tikacarya. 

(fO DATE OF THE AITTTTOll.: 

Archeological discoveries have established beyond all 
doubt the date of Narahari Tirtlia, the second disciple of 
fcSri Madhvficfirya. Inscriptions relating to Naraliaritirtha 
ranging from 118b* Maka to 1215 Saka are found in the 
temple of Sri Kurina, in Ohicacola and Simhaehalam in 
Vizagapatam. Our author who was a contemporary of 
Narahari Tirtlia may therefore be safely placed between 
the first and the last quarters of the thirteenth century 
after Christ. 


1. Prameyadipika tlielgaum Edition) Leaf No 41. 

11. No. i> (Prameyadipika text). 

2. KrisnaearyaV Tippani on Prame3 T adipika (Belgnmn Edition) 

firsl line of tlie forty-first leaf. 

3. Bhavaratna Kosa of Sumatindra Svarai (T. K. lvrisnaearya’s 

Edition)—Leaf No. 60, 11. No. 19. 
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(6) CRITICAL REMARKS: 

If we now place the following first stanza of our 
palm-leaf manuscript work by the side of the following 
first verse of Pramcyadipika, we can clearly see on which 
side the borrowing must have taken place. 

The first stnnza of The first stanza of 

our work. Prameya Dlpika. 

mitw jT frgrt aw tratf wrar: 

g^rf?r«p£ graf^fen^i =? ’jghmi 

grrnfq mitftm *irkrairai««ig. mil g+iUfa 'ou =3 a ihii 

The bold prinled parts in the above two verses are 
common to both. Since the priority of our manuscript work 
is already established, we may unhesitatingly say that 
Tikacarya is indebted to the author of the palm-leaf man¬ 
uscript work for these common expressions. 

Tt has already been indicated in the foregoing pages 
that Tikacarya shows a very high regard for Padmanabha 
Tlrlha and in the first stanza of Pramcyadipika also he 
offers his salutation to Padmanabha who is referred to here 
by the expression ” which means that Padmanabha 

TIrtha is the guru of his own guru Aksobhya. Though 
Aksobya TIrtha was a direct disciple of Sri Madvacarya 
like Padmanabha TIrtha he looked upon Padmanabha TIrtha 
as his guru inasmuch as >4ri Madhvacarya left Narahari 
TIrtha, Madhava TIrtha and Aksobhya TIrtha to the care 

1.—Srinivasa Tirtha’s Tippani on Pnuneymipika (Belgaum Edition.) 

Here the eighth line of the marked page of the sixth leaf and the 
first line of the unmarked page of the seventh leaf state as 
follows:— 

Wigt (Paramaguru, namely Padmana- 

bhatlrtha). 
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of Padmanabha Tirtha for instruction and guidance when 
he left Udipi for Badarika^rama for the last time. So, to 
all intents and puropses, Padmanabha Tirtha may be regard¬ 
ed as tbe guru of Aksobhya Tirtha and the Paratnaguru of 
Tikacarya. Tikacarya therefore offers his salutation to 
Sri Krsna first, then to Sri Vedavyasa, the author of all the 
^astras, then to the highest guru or the first guru &ri 
Madhvacarya, then to his Pnvamaguru Padmanabha Tirtha 
and lastly to his ►Saksadguru or direct preceptor Aksobhya- 
tirtha. 

In the course of his work Padmanabha Tirtha very ably 
expounds and maintains the principal tenets of the Dvaita 
School summed up in the following verse: — 

|f<: VcV trnvvim 

*idT: \\ 

(?) ^ cffmusT (?) i 

sfc 1 mil 

(In the theology of Sri Madvacarya Hari or Visnu is 
the highest God, tin* universe is real, difference (between (i) 
God and the individual soul, (ii) soul and soul, (iii) God and 
matter, (iv) matter and matter, (v) matter and soul)~ is 
real, the individual souls which entirely depend upon Visnu 
(evenfor their existence) are graded as Superior and in¬ 
ferior, 3 emancipation is the experience of the natural bliss 
of the soul, pure devotion is the means to this end, percep¬ 
tion, inference and word are proofs or sources of know¬ 
ledge, Hari or Visnu is the meaning of the Veda (and is 
knowable only by the Vedas)* 

1. This verse is ascribed to Vyasaraya Svarai by some and to Sripadaraja 

Svami by others 

2. Mahabharatatfttparyanirnaysa (T. ft. Krishnacharya’s Edition), first 

chapter, stanza No. 70.) 

3. There are two classes of souls, viz. (i) Mukfcas (those who have 

gained liberation) (ii) Amuktas (those who have not gained it). 

These Amuktas are further sub divided into two classes: (l) those that 
are fit for emancipation ultimately, and (ii) those are not fit for it. 

Those that are not tit for release are classified as (i) 

(those that are for ever bound in samsara, cycle of births and 

deaths) and id those that are fit for eternal hell). 

Madhvaism states that something inherent in the soul accounts for its 
final destiny. This view of the Dvaita School relating to the 
classification of the souls has provoked a good deal of hostile 
criticism. 
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THE JAYAMAnGALA AND OTHER COMMENTARIES 
ON THE SAMKHYA SAPTATI OF ISVARAKRSNA. 

II Sliartnd , M. A ., Professor of Sanskrit, Sanaian 
Dharam College , Nawabganj, Cawnpore 

(Representative of the University of Agra). 

I 

A number of commentaries under this name are avail¬ 
able now. An attempt has been made in this paper to 
find out the author of Jayamaiigala on Sfimkhyasaptati, 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayaman- 
galas, and other commentaries on Sfimkhyasaptali. 

The following works name their commentaries as 
Jayamaiigala. 

(1) Sainkhyasaptati of Isvarakrsna. 

(2) Kamandaka’s Nltisara. 

(3) Yatsyayana’s Kamasutras. 

(4) Bhattikavya. 

The Jayamaiigala is mentioned as the work of 
^ankaracarya in its colophons. The colophons at the end 
of both the I\lss. on which the edition of Jayamaiigala 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 19) is based, read— 

5ft sfaifwwRir 

swrar —% Ms. The m Ms. differs from the above in 
reading instead of 

The name of ^aiikaracarya, along with that of his 
preceptor is, according to Pndita (Topi Nath Kaviraj, 

1. Jnyamnngftla without any other designation sueh as Karnandaka- 
Jayamangala or Vatsynvana-Tayarnangala, will, throughout this paper, stand 
for the commentary on Samkhyas^ptati. 
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the interpolation of a scribe, the commentary being 
perhaps from the pen of the great Buddhist commentator 
^ahkaracarya, who has commented upon Kamandaka and 
Vatsyayana The reason why Jayamahgala is not from 
the pen of Snhkaraearya, is, according to P. Kaviraj, the 
careless slipshod style of Jayamahgala which does not 
correspond to the depth, lucidity, terseness, learning and 
clarity which invariably characterise Sankara’s diction. 

For assigning Jayamahgala to ^ahkaracarya, the 
learned Pandit bases his arguments on the similarity of 
the name to those of the commentaries on Kamandaka and 
Vatsyayana, and also on the fact that in the benedictory 
verse of Jayamahgala, the two terms 5^ and 
prove the writer to be a Buddhist 

The benedictory verses of the lifferent Jayamangalas 
are as follows— 

eRfiiq&rer&far II 

(Sankhyasaptati). 
f^T ^rJr: I 

firaT^r \\ 

{ Kamandaka). 

nwg fir’^rT^r ii 

(Vatsyayana). 

sifwr I 

3f^T 11 

(Bhattikavya). 

Now the comparison of the second and third verse 
clearly shows them to be from one pen. Not only the 
metre, but the second half of the verses are identical. It 
has been suggested that the phrase ’jjsro is an obei- 
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fcanceto Buddha, for cf. s%g*ratp;* (Amarft- 

kona). But let us examine here the different senses in 
which thiB term is used in Kosas and literature. 

The term is used for &va also. 

cf. &?iT'Fxn: Amarakosa. 

Abhidhanacintamani, 198 . 

gnu ustsfa ^ i 

Anekarthasamgraha, III. 140. 

Halayudha also (I. 11. ) gives *7% as a name of Siva 
3 ^tw ^jf^Tc^r: 

Mankhakosa, 155. 

The supreme Brahman Brahma, Isvara, Svayatubhu 
are also called or Compare— 

3T: aren *rsm un: | 

^ li 

Muudaka Up 1.1. 19.) 

U sRTSffircr 3# | 

(Svet. Up. VI. 16.) 

u ft (Samkhya Sutra, 3. 56.) 

(Bhag. Pur. VI. 4. 25.) of Brahma— 

(ibid, II. 5. 8.) a* ftftrerq uSsrfhn* (Yoga Sutra, I. 25). 

The benedictory verse of Bhatti Jayamangala is in 
Arya metre, and has also the term which is 

equivalent to utf and therefore, refers to 35 , or ftp* or for 
In the beginning of the commentary (Nirnaya Sagara 
Edn.) we find two formulas — 

^ and # fesq; while the first is an 

obeisance to Krsna, the second is the Sanskritised form 
of the Jaina formula: -*i Wt 

So, on the basis of the term shall we conclude 
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that the author is a Budhist or a Jaina ? But the 
evidence of the colophon at the end of the commentary on 
Bhatti goes quite against it. There, the author is des¬ 
cribed as a resident of Vallabhi, a high-born Brahmin, son 
of ^rl Svamin, a great grammarian and known by three 
names— JatTsvara, Jayadeva and Jayamangala. There¬ 
fore, the term ^1% (and also cannot indicate that 

the author is a Buddhist 

The two terms which make us suspect the author of 
Jayamangala on Samkhyasaptati as a Buddist, are gR 
and Well, gft is not an exclusive title of 

Buddha; for it has been applied to Kapila by Bvarakrsna 
himself, cf. sg<smr s&r i kar. 70. 

In the Bhagavadgita also we find— 

fa^Rt gft: ;» X. 26. 

Therefore, this term does not helj) us much. As for 
the term P. Kaviraj says that it is the name 

of a school of Hmayana Buddhism. But it is interesting 
to compare the following verses from the Mahabharata 
in this connection. In the ftantiparvan, chapter 320, we find 
Bhisma explaining 'what is Samkhya' to Yudhisthira— 

hr \\\*\\ 

HRR$t <*R r : i 

HR ^4 ^ i 

to ii son 

In the light of these verses, we ought to explain the 
term as ^5R ^ It, therefore, 

refers to Kapila gR who teaches the hr It is quite 

impossible that sfoBtaOTteR $rr should refer to Buddha. 

The Lokotlaravadins are a school of ihc H may ana. 
They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was 
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no human being, but “ above the world” (#£lrrc:), who 
for a time adapted himself to worldly life, in the Maha- 
vastu, which is a Hlnayana work, it is said (1 159, 2) that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the world, but 
everything with them is above the world, e </., they wash 
their feet though they are not soiled by dust, they take 
food I hough they never feel hunger etc. It is clear that 
one cannot call Buddha himself gftq, that (if it 

did refer to Buddhism at all, which I believe is not the 
case) it could only mean a Buddhist of the Loholiaravada 
school af the Hlnayana. 

Therefore it is quite evident that the author of 
Jayamangala is not a Buddhist. 

in order to establish the identity and age of [he author 
of dayainangala it is essential to compare it with the 
other commentaries or Samkhyakhrika. 

II 

The commentaries available on Samkhya karika of 
Isvarakrsna are— 

ARfitfri, -suwiRir, and 

A perusal of these will show III it there are many 
quotations, which are common to all. At first sight this 
might throw us in a contusion as to the priority or posterity 
of one to the other. But careful study thro vs some light 
on this question. As to tot and the problem is 

practically settled. Not only the verbatim agreement 
between the two, but the fact (as shown below) that diz? r^, 
at several places quotes wrongly from *TT3*;, makes us en¬ 
tirely agree with the following remark of P. VTsau Prasada 
Carina, the editor ofwq [Chowkliambha Sanskrit Series], 

fci: TOq m3 | =rf| affPi: 0%^^ *tts- 

| affair *rreaTcg \ 

(Introduction). 
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The following few instances will make clear what has 
been said before. 

on kfir 27, (Wilson’s Edn., 1\ 130), says— 

rrtr swrr £rir sur- 

fg qfrE TCT SRRRT: -%?. *lf*RRi RTR 3FRRRT% I 

and further mcRRfR ^fR^q r srrr r gsqqr rr^r f^qr- 
qiWTfRR 1 2 II 

rts* on this very point says---^T3TRTR r p^u 

Sffair r w?r r <pr<it r m*mz ^qR^mV^m .nefaf^Rri r%t: 

3^ qr ^?<hj «n rwi>rEi ^ «u*aj gsw^Rrer r ^r^r. uk 

Another instance is the following' quotation in 
ShwRFTTO, on kar. <>1. =« g^g;*arah I 

t?TORRt »resfo tqj) Ri ii 

Mahfihharata III. 30-88. 
The flisi line seems to be wrong)) quoted from 
fjT3e?Tri, where it reads— m\ ^RrmiswriR: R^::^ii; | 


1. T think we ought to rend ?^3^^R?TrfJRIcl I 

2. While jib J tr?qT^ vvill have u* the .7° RRTR will 

not accept . 1S a Wilson translates ’RRIRR fR 5^^^ 

— ‘ but from the modilicatnn of ([imlities prod need by spon¬ 
taneity*. Hut in order to have this meaning tlio phrase ought to 
lmve been —for ^^HTT^R being outside the 
compound cannot be grammatically .j >ined to ^R^^RRTRRR f 
Therefore, the reading was perhaps *f RRTTR, fTR 5^^^rfRRT 
And the phrase ^ RRRRf STW WRiT it. seem-: to bo an 

interpolation, as it disagrees will) tbo remark of J Tt5f’S himself on 
kar. 01, when- lie s,ny***M"fRt WW 9RRRT WRIT ! R*tRrs«m 

I sr ^frur rn rrr m u 
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A third instance is the quotation : wn?sj g$n(% in on 

kar. 61,the coriect form of which in is—vw 5^ gjJiflt | 

That Narayanatirtha’s also is but a summary of 

Vacaspatimi'ra’s s^raTg^?, is a fact which needs no 

proof. Therefore, we are left face to face with 
«ra*nraT and 

-——-——--1— 

1. It will be interesting to say here something about the lost Ivarika of 

Isvarakrsna. P» G. Tilak in his (p 161, Hindi Edu.), says that 

there must have been a Karika after the Gist, which refuted the views of other 

people, This is based on 

?rf|RT 3 ii 

Therefore, according to him the lost Karika would read. 

S3 

asn: v-i f^'Tr-lr : wnsra || 

When Tilak wrote this, *TT3T^rf| was n,,( published. But now after its publication 
we have to revise this lost Karika. *n<5^ says —*T 

ifSfJTfpiTT also puts iorth these very alternatives of 3*^ or however, 

adds as another possible alternative. To me it seems that this discussion is 
based nut only on the verse of Svet. up, hut also on the following verse from 
Naradaparivrajnkopanisad (Minor Upanisads, Ed by Schrader, p 214.) 

qiR: ^1% j 

^t ^ SJifftT: gsgrasar: \\ 

[It will be seen that even the line of the Mahabh., air— 1 ^TSIT ^•TfWRfflS2pn?J ; RS 
is based on the latter half of this verse ] While 

Bvefc. Up. maintains WTW and ^ it ignores 3^, and the 

Naradapari. Up. mentions 3^ but leaves out W. If the lost Karika is 
to be supplied on the basis of (or now on the basis of p r57fra (hen it 

must mention 3^ also. So the amended reading according to me will be— 

5^f ^ q? srr | 

«5fr: 1^5# 6^; 5Ri^r : 

%. e. I shall read W in P Ul(ie of 

V» 
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As to the age of there is a very great 

anomaly. The editor of opines that *ns* is 

not a proper name, but a family name, as the by 

is commonly called as *TcS^FWT«*r. According 
to Mr. Ramakrsna Kavi, was according to 

Itsing a contemporary of Asvaghosa. The date of 
Asvaghosa is also indefinite. If we take it to be, say, first 
century A. D., then ura? may be safely assigned (o that 
period. This is further borne out by the fact that the 

of the Tains, which preserves a list of the 

Brahmanical works, contains the names of 
and and Now, if the date of the 

in its present form be 100 A. D., then *TT5i can 
be safely put in the first century A. D. The 
editor of irreafa remarks that according to oriental 
scholars, eastern as well as western, this along 

with the text of the karika, was translated into Chinese by 
between 557-5(59 A. I). But Tilak differs from 
this (Sanskrit Research, p 108,. Therefore this m 
cannot be later than 304 A. I). 1 He further remrks 
“In the sfa on karika 39, we find ‘w 
a quotation from the which is contempo¬ 

raneous with the first Sankara. Iherefore, this and 
such others instances as sustf m etc., which favour 

the advaita philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations 
by the scholars wlio stand for the antiquity of the 

So there are conflicting opinions as to the age of — 
some placing him in the first century A. D., some in the 

1. But Keith says— S. Iv. Belvalkar (Bhandarkar commemoration Volume 
pp. 171 ff.) argues that the original of Chinese version was the Mathara Vatt 
which he is editing, but this cannot be proved as derivation from a common source 
irhich is still equally probable. “ The Sankhya system/' p. 7Q. fn. 
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4th century A. D., and the others in the eighth century 
A. D. But more light is needed to solve this problem, 
before anything can be said definitely. 

The agreement of with at several places 

mean either borrowing from or the latter from 

mom t. The detailed study of wiren shows that the author 
is quite expert in, and fond of quoting from Panini’s 
grammar, e. g. | wrn l 'fFtegst * 5 ^’ 

qTc^i sfNRRm i ji« ^4: 

(P. 17,11.5-7). 

^ IWI ct ^a<*>: I 

fas’ jt r f (P. 2, 11 4—5). 

Although Vacaspatimisra also indulges in grammatical 
explanations, but not so often. 

Again the author of wrsr^r quotes fro n on arfrrcjs 

of He calls it stergsRrc. The following quotation 

may be compared— 

Wrt w:’ *yW^uT»raqr: re T ^ - 

’ m | m ; rpft 

nr^TRr ^ \ ^r- 

irNr^TTWRi^T ^ i i Qmo P. 31 , 1 ]. 

7 £f. with— 

< yr%^r?rn% raw: I ^ srM *2*ftTrf^Tr%?T 
^ » ^TVRTf f^JMRTJTTvffSRR | SfaffcSTq^f^W^lf^RITj 

^ 1 ^ PT^r^Tfq'TTu ^ | 

3 f*nqt*T f^f^RT^^Tru^TT^r^rR | warRft 37 i 

rra srwt <Rrr 3 u | on II. 32.) 

Although msi also quotes from the of ^rrsrf^T, but 

he never quotes from 
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Again i a«kjj ^ «w l 

fo^s*KitfSreraft i ga w ahmsurafo isur | 'sn^i 
iim’ l a?rrf%g(%5r grftnr^—(^° P. 50. li. 9 ££.) may be com* 
pared with— 

srer % p>m 1 %^ 1 sfagiffcT^u'it’CTftFfrur; |s?rr: i Kwr w 

fow ^ ; (5?rra*Tr«q-^t. ^ 11.3 J and Tjftai %5tgdi'rt sg^fafewfcunmq[, 
the next Sutra. 

cw icJriNNra- 1 nr =^ot wrcgfir: (an** P. 51., L. I.) 

(°qi°, w*, ?r. q,. II., 4.) 

g»iig<Rt u»D muiif ^g^et of «ra* (P. 51, 48) and 
tuRarfro fcjejRt (ibid 1. 12) seem to be incorrect reading 

for the Sroqs— 

S^rgu^t <m. and |:^rg?R? ^ (II, 7 and 8). The quotation 
—anri^rt c «4 ^ 1 

35 are u-mgirrcg (<F*tura 30 I ’^ra of mo (P. 63, 

11 . 3 and 4) is found also in ®nra*n«t, 4t° IV. 13 1 . 
This shows the fondness of our author of quoting from 
«ncur«f. Moreover, he seems to have had some other com¬ 
mentary of Samkhyakarika befoie him. Compare— 

srfbR s?*rMta 

5^r<?JTf^ «rf<TOfir% ag. *Bn3tg etc- 

O, p. 21 1. 21 ff. 

and spjw?—‘ srfcam (ibid. P. 22,11. 11 f£.) 

Now these alternative explanations referred to by the 
word sri are not at all traceable. Not only these explana¬ 
tions are not found in ms*, or avrafig#,, but even the reading 


1. In Vacaspati attributes this quotation to t|TS = P5r 

^TTJtcfr on ? ll, 13., v acaspati quotes it and attributes it to qiqfopj 
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srforft for g f frmm a: in the text of the karika is untraceable. 
But this alone does not prove anything as to the priority 
of to m2*. There is a very striking passage in 

Viz. 

) Kar. 45 1 

Compare it with sromrsfr— 

I m aRFtenrcftferat, * hr etc. 

[P. 48,11. 21 and 22.] 

Does it not look as if m* r were criticising the view of 
«wnr3rr? While there is no passage or line which might 

show that the author of turner is cognisant of the ms*sr¥l, 
the line quoted above is a striking proof of m^iri having 
muw^T before it. Therefore, the verbal agreement between 
these commentaries rather tends to prove the priority of 
Wfrw?Tr to wxwri. than otherwise. There is another 

fact strengthening their conclusion. According to 
the reading of the text of kar. 2(>, ought to be— 

gslftwrnir | 2 

On this notes : j sewg i 

m^ reads in the text of the Karika— 

Although it might be said here that the reading in the 
text need not necessarily be that of the commentator, for 
it is not quoted as sicfas in the VYlti, but still the explana¬ 
tion—^^ pSfapiRftft 3^3 i 


1. 1 (lo not understand why the editor lias put this sentence in a parenthesis. 

2. The reading in the text of the edition, viz.— 

is based upon the edition of Dr. Jha. 
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leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can we not 
say that in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or Mss., it is adopted by ms* after 
reading $3; of ? 

The next question of vital importance is —who is this 
Sankara? Is he the same as the author of the Bhasya on 
Brahma-Sutras ? As has already been pointed out by 
Pandit Kaviraj in his introduction to snmsfsrr, the identity 
of the two is very doubtful. Let us also examine the fol¬ 
lowing quotations from sprufsTi on kar. .17. 

Rts gre fUn^: I 3$ rrcfR g$q: Rsf?RKg r%Rt I sf 

sbtww: swraaria. si%?RtvRRR gw s?tm i gq; tyr gugi: gw, 

uwpAifor afOTAigw sirMpr ?h | 

Further on, in the concluding portion of on 

kar. 18, we read— 

‘3<rai3wr$R3 arct^rfif gw: ’ g&t i 

?t gugrgw^nw nrarqra I krciRa<gr% 

ammqra. RtHRmRmn'itfirh | 

As the word 'wm, denotes, there must have been 
some other work composed by our author. 

But compare it with— 

urn—*r«n g^HTctaTW^ra: isrc$r%5fr: gsercr: g$qi: I 

wtTOfw: ^ *n^i: ^ %ufq it 

(iMund. Up. II. 1.) 

On this Hftfflwi—is - 

w hji suwwqsn: anq^t 

ftfegfor ufai 5snftt?rf<irr gq uaT^qtqt'Jii^qRifeiqai tigiqvfaflRrwfi. 

ftftar, 1 uRq hot sfal 3trwn%y P#ii:, H u>q hot sTot 
glqeaqr HsraqTfaswqqg*WHi i 
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The comparison shows that refers to this por¬ 
tion of by the term Therefore, this 

of nqnsf^f is not only different from the great 
Acarya, but is later than him. 

Now, when we compare Vacaspati’s with 

arams^n, we find many instances where both agree. A few 
of such instances are given here— 

spipswit hearomh rqTOrqrft g-rwift qqr% | 

(5R»P. 37 11. 4, 5.) 
sqrcmfiiprofcraftfld q*qra qt^qr- 
#qqqfyqn*wrat«mw 3*iq^r sigqqra | on kar., 30.) 

aear twfswrcdifa aaqnla i p. 14,1. 20) 

sreq^qr Tat a: dlswrfaTfa qaaafa—(a^o kar. 11.) 
aqraanaa'I aias^g^qt^.fai^ (nqo kar. 30) 
sTHau^ta a^gwal^qt^qa. Ibid.) 

y.isfi-ai-'i^q.raaq.a’tia: I si&^Ri5|sia*itiaia. iga^r qi^: | 

ar*qr aradilaisq^REira. fagai an: i a: siddmaia. «rq: | qgia: aiaaR- 

c N 

^ ^a^icr. | (w°—kar. 22.) 

CF5T SI^cFUTSTIWW I w5<TOI3|!^ 

srg: m; si^- 

siw srwg I (3tifo kar. 22.) 
tt w’^ sRRRfaf*%iH i ^^3%# 5i|k rt% 
qW] i || —kar. 51. 

R q^RidlRfRItf^ l Rfa | 

q *fr | ir%: iMtftra cq i 

(^° kar- 72.) 

The agreement at several places is so very striking that 
we are obliged to conclude that one of the two authors has 
utilised or seen the commentary of the other. Bui who is 
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earlier and who is later? At first instance, one is disin¬ 
clined to believe that the scholar of Vacaspatrs cadre could 
utilise or borrow from *rqqw<jT r . Several people are of 
opinion that WTsfsTr must have used Vacaspati- 7 s 
But the comparison made above is not sufficient or adequate 
enough to warrant this conclusion. Therefore, we have to 
find out some other deciding factor. The following instance 
is very interesting and useful to compare in this connection 
-Vacaspati on karika 51, says — 

oqrq^l—‘ wiqp qq.ST 

^rR5rq?T^ fafe rhhh I i *rprrfa- 

srr^r ht f*Tfec*rR*T ^CrsrrfR: | 

fafeigt, ^ T f^^Krf^rm m* =q g$r- 

^ £ci q^rqrgra^R q: fq^Frqr^i^qRqgriT^nmfcT u 

Here, this criticism by Vacaspati presupposes some 
commentary. Tn qra* or qisqT^, we do not find anything 
to correspond. But compare — 

3$ tRt l ^qr^e^qraqr q*q q^qr^uqrg^qrqsR3S?RRfiR- 
5 cqg^ qqm airm^qq i r(t?r 

JTR^PT drdSjTR JJcqRT^, HT fefe: SF^g^T f^cfrqr *pruqcjeq<i | *T^T 

srRgR^ rrprrzm- 

?rtg^T. |5ff?snfn: ffar i srr^rvFr- 

^srrfagf^r1 .TR sr farfetg;: I ?t?R 

wmifent srnft $r i 

The comparison will show that while the phrases in bold 
type above are identical, the remaining portion also is the 

same in trend. 
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It is absolutely clear that Vacaspati is here criticising 
anrorcir. 

The fact, that the following quotation from %rcf^jalso 
agrees in sense, x>roves nothing. 

i^f ^Rjgprfafcf I w I 

•?i?^ r R?qT3iTi^^ err ^rr^rrr^r^ | wm* ^ w 

fircrcfru I g^arfa&Tr i qfmrct q^rr^r#a^T^ 

ir^tto ira 1 ^ w i «rcrfi[ qft^ffangL fRSira ^ ll 

on III. 44.) 

It is quite clear that ftfiRfftrg. who is much later 
than Vacaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 
16th century A. I), cannot be the target of Vacaspati’s 
attack Moreover, the agreement between Vi.jfianabhiksu 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vacaspati 
and swwsiT. 

So that, it may be safely asserted that the author of 

is earlier than VficaspatimiTa and later than 

/ 

the great. Sahkaracarya. According to Macdonell (His- 
toiy of Sanskrit Literature, P. 393) Vacaspati’s age is 
about 1100 A I). 1 And the great Sahkaraearya cannot 
be placed later than the 8th century A. D. Therefore, 
our wisTtfr’s Sankara must have flourished about 4,000 
A. D., or earlier. In this conclusion I am fully supported 
by Mr. M. Kamakrsna kavi, who writing on Jayatnarig- 
alas in the October 1927 issue of the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, says:— 

'All these Jayamangalas are extensively read and found 
in Malabar. To relieve the anxiety of some critics that 


1. But iieforftfnsr to Keith, the time of Vnen«*pnti is Oth eenturv A. D- See 
J. I?. A. R., 1014, p 10f)R. 
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the great Acarya should not be associated with the 
authorship of these commentaries under the same name, we 
have to search for another Baiikaracarya in Malabar who, 
besides being an author, must be a pupil of Govindabhag- 
avatpada. We shall try to find one to answer our pur¬ 
pose. 

‘In the commentary on Vatsyayana one of the quota¬ 
tions— 

.aWROTU II. I. ? 

is traced to Ratirahasya of Kokkoka, who belongs to the 
tenth century and in my opinion later than Samkhya- 
bhiksu, the author of Nagara-sarvasva. Jayamarigala on 
Yalsyayana may therefore be assigned to some period 
later than 1000 A. IV 

Further on, according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Sankaraearya, pupil of Govindabhrkgavatpada are found. 
One is a commentary called Yogabhasyavivarana (a MS, in 
the Government Oriental libraiy, Madras) on Vyasabhasya 
and the other c-alled BhasyapradJpa, a commentary on 
Sahara Bhasya. In one of (he colophons of the Jailer, the 
scribe has written ; — 

The MS. once belonged to the well known Pavyur- 
Paiteri of Malabar who nourished between 1,300 and 1,400 
A. D., or even later. To this Rayyur family belonged a 
great scholar called Parainesvara who wrote com- 

mentaries on several works and who is the son of and 
a pupil of Saiikaracarya. 

: i 




^This shows that Sankara must have been one of l J ara- 
me.svara s relatives and his tutor. For, in a work called 
» s ivodaya, the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers 
of Paramesvara, describes his family and mentions San¬ 
kara as one of his uncles. 

‘Thus Bhasyapradijia and Yogabhasyavivararia are 
decidedly the compositions of one and the same Sarikara- 
carya, who, as said by Vasudeva was the pupil of Govind- 
abhagavatpada. We are inclined to think that all the 
Jayamahgalas must have been the productions of this 
Sankara/’ 1 

The on Samkhyasaptati, therefore, is earlier 

than Vacaspati, and if the existing TOT-7/r! is not the genuine 
work of tot (as there are reasons to suspect) then 
may be safely placed earlier than even the TOTfm. 

1. In tlie January 1028 issue of the Journal of the Oriental Research 
Madras, p. 04, it is mentioned by the editor that,‘Mr. Kavi says that all these 
authors are identical and that this Sankara lived about J,400 A. IV 

This is a mistake Mr. kavi mention^ that the “MS. belonged to the well- 
known Payyur-Patteri who flourished between 1,300 and 1,400 A. D.” That is 
1,400 A. I), is the date of possessor of the MS., and not that of tile author. 
Therefore, this Snnkaracarya cannot be placed later than 1,000 A. I)., or near 
about. 
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SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAYAVADA. 

Mahendru A <tih Sarkar, M.A., I’ll.!)., Sanskrit 
Colley*. Calcutta. 

Truth and Value. 

Trulh and value are the fundamental concepts in phi¬ 
losophy. Philosophers arc at variance in fixing their prima¬ 
riness and derivative!icss. Rationalists arc anxious to derive 
value from truth, pragmatists, truth from value. Truth 
is the soul of science and philosophy, value, of morality 
and religion. In the history of philosophy the allegiance 
has not been made equally to the both and ever since the 
time of Plato the one or the other has been accentuated in 
importance. Kant makes the distinction clear and definite 
and lays more stress upon value and the primacy of will 
and since Kant philosophy has been eloquent about value 
concept. In the vitalistic, romantic, and pragmatic move¬ 
ment a well defined start has been given to religion which 
seeks no longer confirmation from reason but from supra- 
sensuous revelation of life. 

Value concept has revised the test of truth, truth is no 
longer sought in correspondence of assertions and facts 
or coherence of assertions themselves. It is sought in 
intuition and effects of life. There are intuitions 
of practical reason whereupon theoretic reason is not 
competent enough to pronounce a judgment and their 
truth or falsity is necessarily outside the province of theo¬ 
retic reason and the conditions of its judgment. 

This divergence between truth and value has been 
minimised by Prof. Alexander in his conception of Terti¬ 
ary qualities. He regards truth, beauty and value as fun¬ 
damentally of a similar nature 'rising out in experience 
through appreciation or valuation—“from apprehending 
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through appreciation a corresponding character in the 
object of our appreciation”. 

Appreciation puts the thing in a peculiar relation to 
the subject, without this relation appreciation has no 
meaning. Whatever may be the form of appreciation, it 
always demands certain adjustment of the object to the 

sub ject. Tin* object by itself has no meaning, unless it is 
presented to the subject. By itself it is au existence 
without meaning, its appreciation or meaning is acquired 
in relalion to a subject or a community of subjects. Jloyce 
also hints at this when he miintaius that knowledge is 
essentially finding meaning. Meaning or appreciation 
gives truth or falsity, ugliness or beauty of a thing; and 
t ruth or falsity, beauty or ugliness of a thing arc not to be 
regarded according to Prof. Alex inder ns quality of 
thinfor things are neither true nor f Use in the nselves - 
their truth or falsity rises in relations. 

Relations of Truth and Relations of Value. 

A truth-judgment is different from the assertion of 
“Is.” “Is” expresses a fact, an existence, but does not make 
a judgment. It is a sensation or an affection or pure exis¬ 
tence without a definite content or meaning. A truth- 
judgment is an assertion of meaning. It 'dissects to unite/ 

A value-judgment presupposes this meaning but im¬ 
plies some thing more. It puts a value upon meaning 
which draws in the subject mare prominently in it. 

This prominence of the subject distinguishes a truth- 
judgment from a value-judgment. Tin* subject, is implied 
in truth-judgment, but the balance between the subject 
and the object, is evenly maintained. The truth-judgment 
is expressive of relation between subject and object 
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and truth is that the object is more prominent in the 
truth-judgment than in the value-judgment, for though the 
meaning always demands a reference to the subject, still 
in the judgment the subject does not feel the object in 
persona] touch. This subjective or personal touch becomes 
more prominent in value-judgment. There the self is more 
prominent, for it is anxious to see not only the meaning of 
the object in an order of relations but its value in the 
order. The moment the meaning has acquired this infe¬ 
rence to the self, it has a new light. A new aspect is pre¬ 
sented. The meaning is no longer confined to the object 
and its objective relations, but becomes directly related 
to the subject itself. This impress of the subject itself 
puts the thing in a new colour, as that which is sought to 
be enjoyed or gratified. Meaning and value are therefore 
not identical. That which has value has necessarily a 
meaning. But that which has a meaning has not always a 
value. Their universes are not identical. A dream has a 
meaning, Imt no value, a false appearance has a meaning, 
but no value. Value is therefore a category different from 
meaning, though both imply a subject object reference 
and relation. The pragmatic test of truth is, therefore, 
short sighted in so far as it cannot include mauy references 
which have no value but have an appearance or meaning. 
To seek therefore truth in value would amount to forcibly 
limiting its scope and exclude many objects that have no 
claim to value though they have every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth with meaning is 
necessarily restricting the sense of truth, for meaning is 
always in reference to the self and gives therefore a sub¬ 
jective touch to truth. Meaning is no doubt implied in 
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judgment. A judgment puls the object in a certain rela¬ 
tion to the self and cannot have the detached vision of the 
object. Therefore, when the object makes an impression 
the mind becomes restive lo put it in a category. And 
understanding gives the meaning. Hut it. is not possible 
to avoid the subjective reference of meaning’. Jtmav be 
well said that the subjective reference does not stand in 
the way of correct apprehension or estimate of the object, 
but. still it cannot be doubted that the judgment introduces 
an element which is entirely subjective and its estimate 
must be subject to conditions which at least do notallow to 
make the presentation of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human judgment makes the sense 
of truth as meaning certainly restricted. The Advaita 
Vedanta sees this difficulty and therefore maintains that 
the uniformity of* meaning may make a presentation truth 
in epistemological sense, but it certainly takes away the 
objective sense of truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon the realistic sense 
of truth than the idealistic or the pragmatic sense and 
defines it as something which exists in itself apart from 
all subjective relations. Truth is. Knowledge does not 
make any difference in it. Tt is, no matter whether it is 
known or not known, its meaning understood or not under¬ 
stood. And in a sense, it can lie said to have no meaning, 
for meaning is relative to a subject but truth transcends all 
relations. Tt allows no judgment, either of truth or falsity. 
Truth, as judgment, implies also falsity, and a judgment 
is true or false in reference to a certain universe of the 
subject. Falsity or truth is therefore of the meaning and 
not of the object. The object is what it is. It is neither 
true or false. It is what it is. 
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Being is, therefore, truth in the transcendent sense 
without any reference to anything. This realistic sense 
of truth is what commands the greatest attention of the 
Vendantist, for the limitation of truth to meaning has been 
the fruitful resource of a confusion between the absolute and 
the relative. The difficulty of man has been that he can 
not transcend the limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the values or the meaning of the re¬ 
lative order to be absolute truth. 

A r edanta draws a distinction between the absolulte and 
relative orders of existence, and maintains that even in rela¬ 
tive order the truth of meaning is not uniform everywhere. 
An apparent meaning of a presentation is contradicted by 
anothcr and meaning changes with the universes of dis 
course. The same appearance has different meanings in 
different universes. The meaning changes by position and 
sublation of the different aspects of the appearance. No 
meaning can be absolute meaning and the relative order, 
therefore, is subject to changes in significance and value. 

Advaitism, therefore, concludes that the order of 
meaning and value can never he an order of absolute 
existence and whatever satisfaction it can give in the form 
of meaning and value cannot offer absolute satisfaction 
which is the demand of religious consciousness. Religious 
impelling is an impelling to bliss consequent upon the 
expanse of being and the two can be hardly separated. 
Worth or value has an intimate relation with truth or 
existence, and Vedanta places truth before value, for 
value does not exactly prove the truth of a thing, on the 
other hand, value is consequent on truth. 

Value in relative order is associated with meaning and 
personality and is intimate with the creativeness of the 
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subject, but in the absolute existence value is associated 
with being, for a non being can have no value. But, in the 
absolute, value has a sense of security of being but does 
not indicate an agreeable feeling or a gratifying worth. 

Even in the relative order value presupposes truth, a 
false concept or precept can have a seeming value, but when 
it is sublated its value vanishes. The pragmatic affirma 
tion that value proves truth is a wide hit. It demands 
the prospect of value establishing the truth of false per¬ 
cept. Truth is, therfore, the fundamental concept and 
Mayavada points out that value or worth of moral and 
religious consciousness does not establish their absolute 
truth. 

This should make clear that when Vedanta puts down 
Ananda or Bliss as the quest of spiritual life it does not 
take it to man an agreeable consciousness or a fruition of 
an urge, but the supreme fact of an undivided being and 
an integral consciousness, 

Vedanta draws a distinction between worth or value 
as an object of pursuit and fruition and worth and value 
of supreme existence. The former is the search of 
exoteric consciousness, the latter, of esoteric consciousness. 

Value as Bliss. 

Value in the latter sense has the import of blissful 
consciousness. Religious consciousness is associated with 
bliss, for if the spiritual life has an attraction it chielly 
lies in the promise of a continued blissful consciousness. 
Vedanta declares that spiritual-1 i fe is more a being than 
realisation, it is not necessarily a seeking. A seeking and 
an evolution, however high, are a move of life and con- 
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Piousness, but amove is consistent with finite urges but 
cannot be true of spiritual fulfilment. Spiritual fulfil¬ 
ment cannot be a constant growth, lor it still smacks 
of limitation and cannot give us absolute security and 

peace. 

Forms of Spiritual Consciousness. 

Vedanta, therefore, recognises two forms of spiritual 

consciousness (1) absolute and 
(2) concrete. 

The absolute is true spiritual existence in the sense of an 
undivided bliss and being. Absoluteness is blissfu ness. 

Any division is opposed to it and denies bliss in the sense 

of supreme existence. The concrete spiritual hie is the 
seeking of bliss as value, as an agreeable consciousness, 
arising from the quickening of the divided life and being. 

Religion in the ordinary sense of seeking an agreeable 
consciousness which is the value of religious life is an 
oscillation of the dynamic being in man, but even m is 
oscillaton and pursuit the end is not fellowship with a 
community of spirit, as theists claim, but the gradual 

assimilation of the dynamic divine in man _ 

The falsity of vision, the creation of Maya, is sought 
to be .mt over not only in the transcendent consciousness 
L also in the immanent, for Maya creates a division 
wh erc there is none, and the religious life must be bent 
upon removing the sense of divison even in immanent 
consciousness for the divison is illusory, identity, truth.. 

In the relative consciousness the division is inherent 

and it sounds illogical to lay stress upon the removal of 

division in the sphere of relative existence. 

But here lies the true significance of Vedanta as a 
system of spiritual discipline, for, even if the relative 
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order is full of divisions, erected by ignorance, the dawn of 
knowledge even in the rudimentary state will realise that 
this division is not absolute and the elasticity of life and 
consciousness can dispense with them. The distinctions 
of the relative order which realistic consciousness accepts 
as almost rigid, the more elastic dynamic being regards as 
temporary and creations of the crude ignorance. 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the concrete spiritual life 
tries to get over the distinctions of rude ingorance by 
annuling the epistemological divisions of realistic conscious¬ 
ness and cultivating the sense of identity with the dynamic- 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic divine off puts 
the sense of division of the humanistic consciousness and 
relative order does no longer appear as tixed up in eternal 
divisions. 

Concrete Spiritual Life. 

In the concrete spiritual life Mayavada does not lay 
so much stress upon the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and their gratifications in theistic spirit, but seeks to trans¬ 
cend them in the assimilation of the dynamic divine in the 
finite itself. The value or worth here is sought not in the 
gratification or possession of possibilities, however high, 
but in the security of being in the assimilation of the 
infinite. Mayavada does not accept an absolute distinction 
between the infinite and the finite even in immanence, and 
therefore, its spiritual outlook in concrete life is not 
confined to the enjoyment of the divine life. Spiritual 
life is opposed to life of division and is directed to the 
removal and final destruction of ignorance. 

But in the concrete spiritual life the final destruction 
of ignorance is neither possible nor aimed at, for Maya is 
both creative and enfolding and this enfolding functions in 
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the primary and secondary way. Primarily it hides the 
absolute identity, secondarily it creates a division between 
Isvara and Jlva, the finite and the infinite. The concrete 
spiritual life seeks to throw away this secondary division 
by gradually assimilating the infinite in the finite. As 
already said before the distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
jMayavada offers elasticity of being to Jiva. The fmitude 
of Jiva in Mayavada is the fimtude of Upadhi. It is the 
limitation of radiation but not the limitation of being. And 
since the distinction of being or of power is not absolute 
in Mavavada, the limitation can be set aside by spiritual 
culture. In fact Spiritual Culture in concrete life is the 
shuffling of this limitation and the growth and absorption 
of more power and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially to establish an 
identity bet ween the dynamic divine and the finite self, 
for the more the identit}' is established by the removal of 
the impulsion of the finite consciousness, the move is there 
the access of powers, and expansive radiation of the dyna¬ 
mic divine. 

Aham Graha Upasana. 

Aham (Iraha Upasana is, therefore, an important state 
in the spiritual life, in so far as it helps to lay aside the 
sense of division between i he worshipper and the worship¬ 
ed. Worship is essentially an attempt to feel the divine 
presence. In Mfiyavada it is more. It is the assimilation 
of the infinite. And this becomes possible when the 
worshipper sacrifices the delights of fellowship to receive 
the greater delight of the expansive being. The more is 
the detachment to the joys of life, the more is the 
possibility of assimilating the dynamic divine. The 
immediate effect is the equilibrium of the dynamic being. 
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This equilibrium is the cause and the effect of greater 
penetration and assimilation. This identification, therefore, 
is a great achievement in so far as it destroyes the distinc¬ 
tion between the finite and the infinite and allows the finite 
to realise that the finitude can be occasionally overcome, if 
not completely destroyed. 

Spiritual assent, therefore, implies the tearing of the 
concentration of being and the progressive expression of 
diffusion. The finite centres then display uncommon 
power and energies, for they have now under control the 
dynamism of Maya. This control puts the soul in the con¬ 
venient position of a creative and productive centre. It 
attains Isvarahood, or, more properly, the restricted con¬ 
sciousness of Jiva dies out and the more the elastic conscious¬ 
ness of Isvara has its play. Is vara becomes active, Jiva 
is overshadowed. The more the impelling proceeds from 
the dynamic divine, the more is the freedom. 

Aham Graha TTpasana has direct effect of establishing 
identity between the dynamic being of Jiva and Isvara. 
Tt obliterates the difference between the two by silencing 
the native impelling of Jiva and by opening (he cosmic im¬ 
pelling. Tt does not magnify the human existence. It 
drops from the veil between the finite and the infinite and 
makes the infinite more consciously active in man. 

But the progressive spiritual ascent does not rest here, 
for the concentration is still assertive and the limitation of 
consciousness and power is still active. The concrete divine 
still suffers this limitation, though it is widely radiative. 
But radiation still bespeaks of a limitation even if it is 
all inclusive and all embracive. Tt means reference to a 
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centre and spreading out in all directions. Even when the 
radiation is all inclusive it cannot help presupposing a 
radiating centre and an influence. This mutual implication 
of acccntralisation and radiation bespeaks of a limitation 
of the dynamic divine. 

Mayavada, therefore, j>roceeds a step further and seeks 
to transcend all limitation. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philosophic. It requires a 
deeper penetration to see through the urges of dynamic 
and to transcend them in the quiet of being. 

The spiritual ascent has therefore here lhe second and 
the final movement, not in the sense of further assimilation 
of divine but in the sense of breaking the initial ignorance 
which makes the absolute appear as the concrete in¬ 
finite. 

This removal of primary ignorance does not lie in the 
furl her expansion of being, for, right ly understood, the 
absolute being has neither expansion nor contraction, nor is 
it the absolute expanse. These terms can be, at best, an 
inadequate expression of absolute. The absolute cannot 
be categorically defined and spiritually speaking, it is 
reached when the human consciousness has the conviction 
that no difference ever exists in the basic being. 

Then 1 is difference, then, between the final removal of 
ignorace and its partial tearing in Aliam Gratia Upasana. 
The latter removes the limitation of power, the former the 
limitation of being. No doubt, with the removal of the 
limitation of power, the being feels its expansiveness fre¬ 
quently, if not always, but still this is not expanse of being 
in the absolute sense. 

Tattvamasi. 

Tattvamasi has, therefore, two implications, (1) it may 
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magnify the finite self and this magnification is a finer move 
of psychic consciousness and is a direct path to the wider 
vision and subtler move of being; 

(2) or it may cultivate the transcendent consciousness 
by the complete detachment from the dynamic move of 
being, however fine, subtle and graceful. It always directs 
the attention to the truth of iiidentity and finally breaks the 
spell of Maya. 

The former energises the finite consciousness. The 
latter removes the veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

The former makes it possible to realise the ideality 
of space and time by removing the realistic division, 
and establishing the elasticity of being, the latter 
soars in transcendence by the complete realisation of 
their negation in the absolute and ilmsorines of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former does not kill Maya, 
it accepts it and energises it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of becoming, the latter, 
as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right upto the summit, 
spiritual life has not that challenge to the order of Maya 
which can set aside the happiness and the miseries of 
divided existence. 

Vedantism is eloquent, that a God cannot satisfy, far 
less can save man, unless mail be spiritually bold enough to 
give up the clinging to the personal self, its delights and 
privileges for the truth of identity. The dance of life with 
its charms and delights, with all its fascinations cannot 
compare to the quiet of transcendence. Indentity gives the 
freedom of being. 
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Though the final consummation is reached in the direct 
knowledge of identity, yet the force and value of Aham Gfraha 
Upasana cannot be denied in spiritual life. • The direct 
ascent to and the realisation of the identity is a possibility 
with the few, for the denial of the world order as -illusory 
presupposes an idealistic sense of it, and this idealistic sense 
is actually realised in the soarings of consciousness in the 
dynamic divine. There alone a sense of an independent and 
a creative world disappears, and the truth of “esse is 
percipii” is fully realised. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic being is a greet asset 
and, naturally, the soul feels an attraction and a ‘clinging 
to this possibility of divine self and would be unwilling to 
part with the ease and freedom of such an existence unless 
the Saksi-consciousness is there to help the final liberation. 

Saksi. 

Saks! is the consciousness indifferent to the functioning 
of the dynamic self and is equally present in each centre of 
consciousness, Jiva or Isvara, The expansive dynamic life 
is to be crossed before the final consummation can be readied* 

This expansive consiousness has this significance in it 
that it suffers from no crude impelling and in it the self 
enjoys the quiet af a fuller being which makes it convenient 
for it to reach the final distinction between the transcendent 
intuition and the concrete spiritual life. In fact it soon 
comes to feel that imminence is not so much real as the 
transcendence and in the transcendence all distinct! >ns of 
radiation, influence and centre die out naturally. Pile idea 
and necessity of an all-inciusive absolute is relative to Maya 
and before the absolute point of existence can be reached, it 
is necessary to break the charm of an all inclusive absolute. 
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It is necessary therefore to rise above the sense of distinction 
to get to the absolute intuition, and this helped by the clear 
percept ion of difference between the Saks! consciousness 
and the dynamic divine. 

Should it be pointed out here that this expansion in 
dynamic being and consciousness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realisation of the transcendent intuition and the 
human consciousness without Aham (Iraha Upasana can, at 
once, go deeper and break the veil of the primary ignorance, 
for Saks! is equally manifest in Jiva as well as Isavara. 
Nothing can cover it. If the dynamic being be free from 
the crude impelling of (he lower self and calms down, SaksI 
becomes self-luminous. Id is not necessary to develop the 
dynamic being by the heightening of consciousness by a 
meditative effort. 

]>e it noted (hat whatever be the method of approach 
Mayavada finally lays stress upon the (dear analytic pene 
tration into the degrees of existence, and unless ike seeker 
is equipped with their knowledge, it has every chance of 
losing itself in the finer oscillation of being. 

And, therefore, towards the final realisation the assimi¬ 
lation of a more expansive being is not so much a help as 
the clear sense of difference between the degrees of exis¬ 
tences and intellectual boldness to leave the lower existences 
aside and seek identity. 

The process of assimilation is not so much a help to 
liberation as the clear sense of difference between the 
transcendent and other phases of existence and the effort 
for a fixation in the former and a denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds strange and involves a strain of 
imagination, for delight is sought in the finer move of 
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life. But spiritual evolutiou has to be distinguished from 
final emancipation. Evoluuon is a fine display of divided 
existence but not of the absolute. In the absolute, life has 
neither play nor history, though it thereby suffers no 
disadvantage, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in the highest 
from of spiritual realisation, the delights of the finer possi¬ 
bilities of life, but, in so doing, it is anxious to confer on 
the seeker the deeper privilege of wisdom and freedom. 
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NOTES ON HINDU PAINTING 

By N. C. Mehta, M.A., I.C.S., Azamgarh, U. P. 

It must be frankly acknowledged that Indian painting 
is ancillary even in its highest flights to architecture and in 
the matter of its achievements ranks after architecture ad 
sculpture. The period of its greatest development m ) 
be said to have been over with the death of Harsa Ihe 
frescoes of Ajanta, Bagh and Sittanavasalam illustrate the 
high watermark of Indian painting. The intervening 

centuries between the passing away of Anahga Harsa (as 

the emperor appears to have been known a Utile later j, and 
the accession of Jaiiuldin Akbar have left but little except 
a few Gujarati, Nepalese and JAUa MSS- and a good many 
literary references in works such as Bhavabhuli s Gttara 
Rama Caritam, Somadevas’ Katlia Sant Sagara, 
Dhane vara Muni’s Surasundan Katha and others 
With the advent of the Moghuls the popular upheaval 
which was taking place throughout the country conies to a 
head and breaks out in that extraordinary resurgence which 
produced Tulsi, Sur, Rahim and the galaxy ot other names 
known to all students of Indian history. 

I do not, however, propose to go into the details of 
history I want to coniine myself to the consideration of 
h 7 linnt features of Hindu painting as exhibited m 
somesa varied development. As one studies 

the ..L especially .truck by 

the growth o H-Ou . dependence on the 

the extraordinary J ma the time of 

theories enun has been universally one of 

Bharata ^^"^tion and subject-matter 

Liberty of the arts-sc.. 
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ture and painting in particular been so much dominated 
by the philosophers as with us. Coomarswamy is right 
when he says that ‘the familiarity with gesture is a matter 
of scholarship rather than of happy inspiration; and this 
illustrates what the author of the Visnudharmottaram 
has to say on the relationship of dancing (acting) and 
painting* (P. 90). What aj>pears therefore to be the 
familiar features or unaccountable eccentricities of Hindu 
sculpture and painting are not fortuitous or the result of 
ignorance, stupidity or lack of accomplishment. They are 
the result of set pupose, age-long traditions and often of 
profound meaning. In fact, it is amazing the extent to 
which everything—every phase of development and 
even of novelty, is seen generally to conform to a 
Norm. 

Hindu painting will be best understood if it is consi¬ 
dered as only a different kind of medium for the ex¬ 
pression of the various Rasas. The subject matter of 
poetry and painting is the same. Love, legends and 
religion furnish the staple themes for both and conse¬ 
quently our poets and painters have to be judged—barring 
the inevitable differences due to their different media — 
according to the standards laid down by the writers of 
the Alahk ira-^astras. The walls of Ajanla and Bagh 
furnish a highly p >elical version of the life of the Enlight¬ 
ened one and not infrequently the painted scenes tell the 
same tale as the JBuddhacharitam of Asva-ghosa with the 
same elaboration and colour, but only in a different medium. 
Naturalism or mere historical authenticity is obviously 
absent and in fact, quite alien tu the very purpose and jus¬ 
tification of such an art. When we look at the frescoes of 
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Ajanta and Bagh, it is not the religion or the austerity of it 
which strikes us; it is the fulness of life with its varied tones 
and colours which the artists seem to have painted from the 
plenitude of their experience. They loved to tell the story, 
the various incidents of which no doubt lead up to the cul¬ 
mination--to the victory of the Blessed One over the forces 
of darkness. The moral is undoubtedly there, hut it is serv¬ 
ed with an amazing richness of details and the very savour 
of life itsel f. The paintings are there, Tarangavati, and 
Sura-Sundarl-Katha written by Jain Sadbus, which hut for 
the conclusion pointing to the creed of the Tirthankaras 
the only mode of salvation, are fascinating tales of adven¬ 
tures, love and romance. The Tamil classic Manimekhalai 
of about the 6th century is similar, though Buddhist in its 
inspiration. 

The artists who have told the Jatakas by way of wall- 
painting, use a highly developed vocabulary of p ises, ges¬ 
tures and colours, all of which have distinct meanings and 
unless those are studied and understood, the whole burden 
of these beautiful works is apt to be lost. It should perhaps 
be mentioned that this language of symbolism was not in¬ 
vented by the artists, but the rhetoricians and the writers 
of silpa-sastras. The love of analysis and classification 
is an inherent trait of our character and consequently every 
Basa had its appropriate colour and deity as every melody 
had its proper time and season. Indian paintihg has not 
yet been studied from the point of view of the traditional 
significance of various colours and now for the chromatic 
restrictions have been actually observed in practice. There 
can be hewover no doubt that such a study is bound to yield 
interesting results, for nothing is more extraordinary than 
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the dominant influence that the alaiikara-.'astras and their 
theories have exercised for centuries on the development of 
poetry and painting. The classification of heroes and hero¬ 
ines is as old as the Natya-'astra of Bharata, but its great - 
est elaboration was reserved for the Hindi poets from the 
time of Ke%vdasi in the sixteenth century. Similarly the 
description of seasons is as old as the writing of the Maha- 
kavyas, but it was not until the end of the classical period 
and the beginning of the vernacular literatures in Northern 
India from the older Prakrits that the seasonal songs were 
enshrined in immortal ballads sung by men and women as 
Mahina* and Bdrdmdsd songs. The renaissance which began 
at the end of the Hindu period and culminated during the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir was not primarily epic in 
character. It was chiefly lyrical and the only exception 
that one can think of is the immortal Ramacarita-manasa 
of Tulasidasa. Otherwise the character of the popular resur¬ 
gence is well exe uplifted in the poems of Oandidasa, Vidya- 
pati, Ralnm, Suradasa and countless others. The correspond¬ 
ing artistic phase is to be found in the architectural gems 
such as the tomb of Salim Chishti or the great Taj Mahal 
and the exquisite mosques of Agra and Delhi as in the paint¬ 
ings of the Gujarati school and the early Raginls. The 
seasonal songs had taken root in Bengal and in Gujarat 
from as early as the 11th or the 12th. century. Unlike the 
refined stanzas of the Sanskrit Kavyas these songs gave 
combined expression to the poetic and musical urge of the 
people. They represented in other words the fusion of 
poetry and music. With us in fact there never has been 
such rigid separation between these two arts as in the west, 
but the relationship became closer with the advent of the 
vernacular literatures,—between poetry, painting and music. 
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This is a phase unique in the annals of painting. Seasonal 
pictures have been known in the West also, especially in the 
form of magnificent tapestries of the mediaeval -period, but 
they are essentially statements of natural facts characteris¬ 
tic of the various seasons. They are poles apart from our 
lyrical Baramasa pictures, which translate through the 
medium of lines and colours the life of love and poignant 
grief inevitable in that age of slow travel, which was recit¬ 
ed in the beautiful verse of Kalidasa’s Rtu-samhara and in 
the haunting strains of popular songs of the mediaeval 
period. This was a peculiar phase of the medieval period. 
Baramasa songs were sung and painted. They probably 
gave impetus to the visualisation of Ilagas and Raginis in 
terms of poetry and painting. The Raga and Kugini pictures 
come into being about the commencement of the fifteenth 
century and in a way form a fascinating chapter in the 
history of Hindu painting. It should be noted that these 
melody pictures were painted and known only where the 
influence of Hindi poetry was especially powerful. Even 
there for instance in the courts of Kangra, Uarhwal, Jammu 
and other hill states in the Punjab where Hindi literature 
and Hindu culture were patronised, Raga and Ragini pictures 
never appear to have been in vogue. They were most culti¬ 
vated at the Hindu courts of Pundelkhaud and Rajputana. 
Moghal versions of these pictures with Persian inscriptions — 
generally translations of Hindi verses, as well as pictures 
painted in the Deccani style are also known. They are 
however utterly unknown to South India properly and there 
can be but little doubt that the whole conception of these 
musical pictures was an offshoot from the literature of 
Ritu-gTta and the Nayaka-Nayika bheda. While thapiescrip- 
tions of time and season, for the singing of various tunes 
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are to be found in the earliest regular treatises on music, 
the growth of their literary corpus cannot be dated earlier 
than the fifteenth century; and it is worthy of notice that 
this was the creation primarily of the jmets, who annexed 
the sphere of the music 1 1 art for the exercise of their in¬ 
genuity. Going carefully through a work such as the Raga- 
Ratnakara by Deva one notices that one of the five wives 
(bharyas) of all the six Ragas is a Virahini Nayika and 
leaving aside a couple of Raginis of Raga Bhairav the domi¬ 
nant note of all the literary elaborations of the various Ragas 
is love described in detail by all Hindi poets who dealt with 
Ritu-gila and Nayaka-Nayika-blieda. The Hindi poels 
were not satisfied with the description of love as experi¬ 
enced in the six seasons, but some of them such as Deva 
essayed the task of spinning out situations for all the 
eight praharas- -asla Ydma of the day, as if life held 
nothing more important than the relationship of the 
sexes. Luckily the painters did not follow suit. They con¬ 
tented themselves with the translations of the verse into 
their own medium of significant lines and glowing colours. 
They took however good care to label their pictures by 
inscribing the appropriate literary compositions dealing 
with a particular Rfiga at the top or sometimes on the 
reverse of the picture; for the painter did not always find 
it possible to conform to the detailed representation of 
literary prescriptions. It was not in fact possible, for 
notwithstanding the ingenuity and skill of the poets very 
few Ragas acquired a new and distinct individuality from 
this extension of the old ideas. The delineations literary 
or graphic, of Raga Megha were but the repetitious of 
the seasonal compositions dealing with the months of the 
monsoon. Raga Dipakn was represented with lights all 
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round which it is said, are automatically lit if the Raga is 
properly sung. The incongruity or the discomfort however 
of burning candles seems to have been hardly noticed, 
especially as Dipaka is to be sung on a summer afternoon. 
While several of these melody pictures are generally 
beautiful p.g., TodI, Asavari, Kakubha, Gauri, Madhu- 
madhavi and also more effective as a rule than the corres¬ 
ponding literary compositions, some of them are grotesque 
and inadequate. It is curious that the Jains who composed 
distinctive Baramasa songs describing the love romance 
of Sthulibhadra—a son of the chief minister of the ninth 
N'anda emperor with the courtezan Ko<a or the tale of 
Neminatha—the 22nd Tirthaukara and Rajimatl, though 
they do not seem to have become at all popular, did not 
cast the melody songs in a specifically Jain mould. 

The Ragamala pictures were unfortunately evolved at 
a time when Indian music had already been cast into 
rigid forms and had ceased to progress. The court of 
Akbar rallied the finest musicians and painters in the 
country, but it was a period of brief though dazzling glory. 
The great popular upheaval had worked up to its nadir 
and the very brilliance of its achievements in the various 
fields was only a prelude to the decline which may be said 
to have been complete by the end of the L7th century. 
For once at any rate poetry, painting, music and dancing 
were so intimately interwoven that the intrinsic oneness 
of all art may be said to have been realised in visible 
form in a really good Raginf picture. The soul of the 
people was as it were keeping time with the rhythm of 
the universe. The splendour of the Imperial court of the 
Moghuls appears in harmony with the luxurious painting— 
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both Hindu and Moghul, and also the elaborate, highly 
artificial poetic compositions of the period The tone of 
this cultural efflorescence is unlike that of the Gupta 
renaissance, feminine and no wonder that the dominant 
note of the later Vaisnavism was not the worship of the 
Bhagavata—or the god Vasudeva, but of Radhu—the wife of 
Ayan Ghosa, as the mistress of Krsna. It is therefore 
not surprising that post-Moghul painting—I am not at 
present considering the Moghul court art—the art of the 
chronicler and the portrait-painter, is especially lacking in 
the creation of great figures such as the Buddha, Suudara 
Murti or the Nataraja. Sculpture had already been dead 
in Northern India after the extinction of the Ohandela 
dynasty in the 12th century. The noble but unequal monu¬ 
ments of Khajuraho were the last achievements of the 
Hindus in the north in the sphere of plastic art. In the south, 
however, the Hindu influence conlimied longer and good 
sculpture continued to be produced almost to the end of the 
17th century. It is curious that with the exception of the 
Tanjore school—probably an imported off shoot of the 
Maratha court at Poona, no school of painting has ever 
been known to have taken root in the Daksinapatha—that 
land of great conceptions and monumental achievements. 

The bulk of post-Moghul painting consists of minia¬ 
tures, and as Ooomarswamy lias happily described the 
most popular and also pleasing phase of it: “ But the 
great work of the (Kangra) school was to create a feminine 
type peculiar to itself and of infinite charm; not robust, 
like the Rajasthani types, but slender, and moving with an 
irresistible grace, intentionally accentuated by the long 
flowing lines of the drapery. Nothing indeed, is more 
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characteristic of the style than its use of flowing, unbroken 
lines, not ingeniously calligraphic like late Persian, nor 
boldly allusive like those of the early Rajasthani school, 
but creating a pure melody. The painter uses this 
flowing outline unwearyingly to define and repeat the 
forms to which he is attached; thus the aesthetic purity of 
the work is less than that of earlier schools, much less 
than that of the Gujarati manuscript illustrations, but 
the charm of the result is all compelling and almost 
personal like the grace of an individual woman The 
Kangra galm is indeed a feminine art, contrasted with the 
masculine force of early Ragamakis; intrinsically an art of 
sentiment, rather than of passion. The same quality 
appears in the colour, which is pure and cool; it is used 
in a quite different way, not to establish the x>lanes but to 
fill in the areas defined by outline, so that we have to do 
now with coloured drawings rather than with paintings. 
And in fact many of the most charming work of the school 
are those unfinished pictures and sketches in which the 
figures are still represented in outline, only the colouring 
of background being partly completed'’. ‘ Thus in spirit 
Mughal painting is modern, Rajput still mediaeval’. 

Poetry—lyrical poetry, is implicit in the productions 
of the Hindu school of painting, and the quality is so 
effectively and unconsciously fused with the subject matter 
that it is unmistakeably even in the genre pictures dealing 
with the ordinary incidents of life. 

The Hindu painter—the Paharl artist in particular, is 
equally at home in telling the Pnranic tales as in describing 
the homely scenes of daily life—bathing, dressing, talking, 
ending cattle, dancing, singing, cooking. He loved to 
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paint the scenes from his immediate life, sometimes direct¬ 
ly and sometimes through the convenient symbolism of the 
Yaisnavite worship. 

The principal subject however which engaged him 
most, as also his fellow-worker—the poet, was love. Accord¬ 
ing to the prescriptions of Sanskrit poetics the colour of 
Love is dark (Nila) and its presiding deity is Visnu. The 
dominance therefore of the themes of Krsna and Radha 
in poetry as well as painting is easily intelligible. 

At best Hindu painting of the 18th and the first half 
of the 19th centuries is exquisite in its refinement almost 
feminine in its elegance and display of beautiful colours, 
supremely lyrical and wonderfully sensitive in its drawing. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon has rightly said that it “ has all the 
charm of ballad-poetry—freshness, spontaneous sweetness, 
and an entire freedom from academic restrains and ambi¬ 
tions. It has aiso the corresponding weakness of a tradi¬ 
tional art: it repeats itself a great deal; it grows thin with 
time and declines into pretttiness. Tt is of course limited 
in range, and lacks the grandeur and power of the earlier 
Buddhist, schools, as seen in the frescoes of Bagh and 
Ajanta. But it is always spontaneous and animated, and 
gives often a pleasure like that we have in hearing a clear 
vioce singing in the open air.” 

The miniature painting shows extraordinary resem¬ 
blance to Ihe style of singing which first came into being 
probably at the Moghul courts and subsequently became 
very popular among Musalmans in particular and in 
Northern India generally. This known as the Thumarl 
style is of different from the older system of Dhrupada 
style—stately, serious and dignified, as the elegant minia- 
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tures with their slighter contents of Ragas and Raginis and 
the love episodes of Radha and Krsna are from the epic 
style of the earlier fresco painting. The parallelism in the 
evolution of music, painting and poetry is extremely strik¬ 
ing, and there can be but little doubt that it is not fortitui- 
tous but the result of a vital interdependence and innate 
relationship. It is curious to note that Samudragupta— 
the greatest of the Gupta emperors, is represented on his 
coins with a vlnd in the hands; and Vina is the earliest as 
well as the most complicated musical instrument. Vina, 
and dhrupada style of singing were as characteristic of the 
classical renaissance of the Gupta period as was the fresco 
painting of Ajanta and Bagh. Everything in this case 
seems to have been pitched in the note of supreme self- 
confidence, grandeur and glory. Painting, poetry and 
sculpture—all struck the same note of perfect self-posses¬ 
sion and the desire to express life as if was surveyed 
without reserve. An entire era of cultural evolution was 
rapidly reaching its climax and with the passing away of 
Ilarsa we leave behind for ever an age of monumental 
conceptions and epic achievements. When the curtain is 
again raised after almost a milienium of discord and un¬ 
certainty, the scene is radically chauged. Vina is no longer 
the stately instrument which holds the place of honour 
in the royal orchestra; its place has been taken by 
Siltdr, the pretty solo instrument invented by Amir 
Khushru and a host of beautiful but smaller substitutes. 
The exquisite Sdrangl supersedes the Tambura and becomes 
subsequently degraded to the level of an accompaniment 
only to the songs of courtezans. The Dhrupada style gives 
way to the prettier, emotional and theatrical displays of 
t human and khyal. In a sense the art of the court of Akbar 
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whether it be literature^ architecture or painting, marks 
the high water-mark of a cultural resurgence which was 
gathering force during the preceding five centuries. The 
poetry of Tulasidasa, the architecture of Fatehpur Sikri 
and the vigour of early Moghul portraits represent the 
stage of highest perfection in their respective spheres and 
are profoundly different in character from the gorgeous, 
pretty, costly and feminine art of the reign of Shah Jahan. 

It is but seldom that the emotional note is raised to 
the pitch of abstraction, of contemplation, as in the great 
picture of Rasa-lila probably by Sahibram whose signed and 
dated portrait of Maharaja Pratapsinha (Samvat 1871 — 
1794 A. D.) had already been published in my Studies in 
Indian Painting and Mr. O. C. (langoly’s Masterpieces of 
Rajput painting. It may be said that the later Hindu 
painting in its lyrical and more sensuous form was cultivat¬ 
ed at the courts of Kangra, (larhwal and other north 
Indian principalities; and if it had not the virility of the 
Kaslnnere School and the austerity, restraint and the 
severe rhythm of the Rajasthani painters, it had all the 
facility of the Bundela artists and a supreme grace and 
elegance of its own. Both its strength and weakness lay in 
its quality of feminine charm which rapidly degenerated 
in the absence of stricter discipline and discerning public 
into more prettiness in the second half of the 19th 
century. 
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MINIATURES of a newly.discovered BUDDHIST 

PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT FROM BENGAL. 

By Ajil Otiose, M. A, 

The illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts are 
our earliest documents for the history of painting ip India 
other than mural painting. They furnish a record of 
artistic activity spread over three centuries., from the ninth 
to the twelfth, of which scarcely any other materials, so 
far as graphic art is concerned, have survived- As Coomar- 
aswamy 1 has remarked, “ Their glowing colour and accom* 
plished drawing lend to all these manuscripts a high 
aesthetic interest and their rarity a great historical value,” 

A systematic stud)' of these precious documents is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance for the history of 
Indian art. The materials for such a study may be classi¬ 
fied into: 

(a) the manuscripts written in Bengal, and 

(b) the manuscripts written in Nepal. 

Except two manuscripts of minor aesthetic importance 
all these illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts are manuscripts 
of the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita The manuscripts 
written in Bengal date from the ninth to the eleventh 
century; there are some manuscripts of even later date 
which were written in Nepal. The two best Nepal manu¬ 
scripts, MS. KM 3 of the Cambridge University and MS. A. 
15 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were, however, written 
in the beginning and towards the end of the 11th century 
respectively. From the known history of the more im¬ 
portant of these illustrated plam-leaf manuscripts, it seems 
probable that those which were originally written in India 

1, Coomarasvramy, A, K., Introduction to Indian Art* p. 1}0. 
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were carried away to Nepal when Buddhism spread into 
that country and all were thence brought to India during 
the last hundred years. One such manuscript of early 
date and in which the miniatures on the palm-leaves are 
wonderfully well-preserved was secured in Nepal early in 
the present year and now forms one of the treasures of my 
collection. It is a manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajna- 
paramita and is considered on palaeographical grounds to 
be of 9th—10th century date. It was written in Bengal, 
probably at Vikramsila, according to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Shastri. The closest and parallel to it is a 
manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 6902, written at 
Vikramsila. 

Writers on Indian art have so far either overlooked 
these most precious documents of art or have completely 
failed to do justice to them Foucher, in his mono¬ 
graphic study of Buddhism, was the first to make obser¬ 
vations on their artistic qualities. He, however, was 
unable to approach the miniatures with that sympathy and 
reverence which is necessary to realise the pleasure which 
they inspire in lovers of art. With him it was a hopeless 
task to attempt to understand the spirit in which the 
miniatures were painted. His judgment is, in consequence, 
harsh and uncritical. He summarily disposes of their 
artistic claims thus: “En resume, nos miniatures, sans etre 
des chef-d’oeuvre, ne sont pas non plus de vulgaires bar- 
bouillages et ont ete desinees et peintespar des enlumineurs 
tres suffisamment maitres de leurs moyens. Dans toutes 
nous retrouvons les memes materiaux employes, les memes 
conventions acceptees, les memes procedes d’execution mis 
au service des memes sujets. Ni la difference d’age ni la 
diversite d'origine n’arrivent a modifier sensiblement leur 
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apparence generale. C’est assez dire que nous devans re- 
connaitre en elles lea productions d’un art des lougtemps 
stereotype.” 1 2 3 Havell,- though he has referred to an early 
school of Nepalese painting, has made no mention even of 
either the Nepalese or the Bengal Palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Vincent Smith* refers to the, miniatures in two Nepal 
manuscripts as “the oaly relics of an ancient school of 
Nepalese painting.” He dismisses them as “not of much 
account” from “the purely aesthetic point of view,” though 
“being plainly labelled, they are of high archaeological and 
historical importance,” and he proceeds to deal with their 
technique, basing his observations entirely on Foucher’s 
work. It is evident he had never taken the trouble to 
examine a single miniature. The importance of the palm- 
manuscripts in what he somewhat awkwardly called the 
continuity of pictorial tradition in India was emphasized 
for the first time by Vredenburg. 4 Recently Coomaraswamy 5 
and Sawamura 6 have given references to some of the 
illustrated manuscripts but their lists are inadequate. 

The outstanding manuscripts from the aesthetic point 
of view are (1) a manuscript, in the Boston Museum, (2) 
the manuscript in my collection, (3) a manuscript formerly 
in the possession of Vredenburg and (4) MS. A. 15 in the 

1. Foucher, A., Etude sur L’Iconographic Bouddhique de L’Inde 1000, I, 
pp. 36—37. 

2. Ilavell, E.B., Indian Sculpture and Painting (1908), p. 79; 2nd edition, 
1928, p. 77. 

3. Smith, V, A,. Ilist >ry of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911, p. 324. 

4. Vredenburg, F,., The Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in Indian Art. 
Rupam, Nos. 1-2, 1920, pp. 7-11. 

5. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Introduction to Indian Art 1923, p. 110, History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. 141. 

6. Sawamura, S., The miniature of a recently discovered Buddhistic Sanskrit 
Manuscript, Ostasiaiische Zeitschrift, 1926 11, 119-123. 




Asiatic Society of Bengal; of these the last is the only 
manuscript written in Nepal. Other palm-leaf manuscripts 
with miniatures are inferior in artistic interest to these 
four. It is true as Foucher has remarked that there are 
characteristics of technique and subject common to all 
these manuscripts but to say that., therefore, the miniatures 
are dull and monotonous is to exaggerate. The sameness 
in the subjects was to some extent inevitable in iconographi- 
cal illustrations but the sameness in the general appearance 
points to, if anything, the high antiquity of this miniature 
art. In considering Foucher’s opinion, it is well to bear 
in mind the observation of a very high authority on 
Byzantine art regarding 11th and 12th century (t.e., con¬ 
temporary to these palm leaf manuscripts) Byzantine 
miniatures that in them: “Toutes les matrones ressemblent 
a Sainte Anne, les femmes jeunes a la vierge, les homines a 
Saint Joseph”.’ We shall pass in silence over the poor 
technique of many of the contemporary miniaturists of 
Italy. 2 

I shall now briefly describe the general character of 
this miniature art basing my remarks mainly on my own 
manuscript. As Coomaraswamy* has stated with his usual 
clarity of expression, the miniatures are "not organically 
and decoratively associated with the script,” they “occupy 
spaces left by the scribe to be filled by the painter.” The 
size of the palm-leaves is 23" x 2F' and each miniature 
measures about 2?" x 24". There are in all 20 miniatures. 
The painter expresses two widely differing ideals: on the 
one hand, he illustrates incidents in the life of Buddha; on 


1. Diehl, C., 17Art Byzantin, I, pp 384-385. 

2. Vide D'Ancona, P, Ln Miniature Italienne, 1925, p. 4. 

3. Coottlaraswamy, A.K., Introduction to Indian Art, pp. 110-11, 
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the other, he illustrates the numerous divinities of the 
later tantric Buddhism which was then a living force. 

The technique is calligraphic. The draughtsmanship is 
unusually strong and having regal'd to the material—fragile 
and soft palm-leaf—on which the drawing is made, the 
beauty of line and colour cannot but evoke our admiration. 
The forms are first drawn in outline and then filled in with 
washes of colour. The outline is then drawn in red for 
those figures which are coloured red, yellow or white, but in 
black for those the colour of which is green. In the draw¬ 
ing of the figures there is no disregard of scale. A very 
noticeable and general characteristic which has been pointed 
out by Vredenburg may be stated hi re. This is “the 
downward pointing angle in the middle of the upper 
eye-lid of several of the faces by means of which the down¬ 
cast look is emphasized. It is the form distinguished 

as “padmapalasa”. 1 Decorative sittings taken from archi¬ 
tecture such as the trefoil arch arc made use of. The lotus 
rinceaux in such settings is worthy of mention. Geometric 
and animal motifs, such as the stag, is used as side de¬ 
coration and at ends of chapters. The costumes and settings 
of the scenes give us an accurate and attractive picture of 
contemporary life and manners. The composition is in 
general excellent. The execution is as admirable as the 
draughtsmanship. 

It is a moot question whether the colour has been laid 
on a prepared ground; it seems likely that it is so. Judging 
from the depth and purity and brilliance of the colours, 
they were not ordinarily mixed with white as in miniatures 
on paper of later times. 


1. Vredenburg, E., Op. Cit-, p. 10, 
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The colours used are mainly mineral. In my manuscript 
they are blue, red, yellow, black, white and green. Indigo 
does not appear to have been used by the painter of my 
manuscript; instead, he has used a delicate cobalt blue tint. 
In the Vredenburg manuscript an indigo blue is used. The 
pigments used by the miniaturists were orpiment for the 
yellow, cinnabar for the red and cobalt or indigo for the 
blue. Lapis lazuli appears to have been used in MS. A 15. 
According to Vredenburg, probably white lead was used for 
the white but this seems to be doubtful in as much as white 
lead would not lend itself to use in tempera work. Probably 
kaolin or chalk was used for the white. The black used 
is said to have been Indian ink. Indian red, ochres and 
ultramarine are not used Yellow is chiefly used for 
painting the faces of men though green and white are also 
used. These painters made wonderful pigments. They 
knew the secret of giving permanancy to fugitive colours, 
like orpiment and cinnabar, which ; re the despair of 
western artists. The freshness of the colours on the 
miniatures after the lapse of so many centuries is mar¬ 
vellous. 

In the miniatures executed on the palm-leaves in my 
manuscript the drawing and colouring are alike exquisite. 
The faces have individuality and certainly are not lacking 
in expression while the poses are always gracious. The 
refined simplicity, dignity and restraint of the miniatures 
are beyond all praise. Such a scene as the death of Buddha 
marks the height which this unknown monk painter could 
achieve. The miniaturist’s art could not go further without 
losing its proper outlook and aspiring to the dignity of 
mural painting as in some of the over-crowded scenes in 
MS. A15. The qualities of strength in the drawing and the 



calligraphic contour in such scenes as Buddha with his 
disciples are characteristics of the Bengal manuscripts only 
and of MS. A 15, which, though written in Nepal, is more 
akin to the Bengal than to the other Nepal manus¬ 
cripts. 

To conclude, these miniatures formed the artistic taste 
of their generation. From them we can form an idea of 
the greater art of mural painting which must have been in 
existence according to Taranath's statement. But while 
the comtemporary mural paintings have vanished, the 
miniatures of these precious manuscripts will always be 
treasured by every lover of art as imperishable things of 
beauty. 

Appendix. 

Bibliography of Illustrated Buddhist Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts. 

The manuscripts may be classified into : 

(1) those written in Bengal and 

(2) those written in Nepal. 

Only eight manuscripts are known definitely to have 
been written in Bengal. The two earliest are ninth-tenth 
century Mss. 

Ninth-tenth century: 

(I) A manuscript of the Astasahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita in the Ghose collection ascribed to the ninth tenth 
century on palaeographical grounds and probably written 
in the monastery of Vikramsila according to Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It has twenty finely executed 
miniatures. 

(II) Or. 6.902. A manuscript of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita dated in the 15th year of the reign of 



Gopala II of the Pala dynasty of Bengal written in the 
monastery of Vikramsila 1 . 

Four are eleventh century manuscripts: 

(III) MS. Add. 1464 of the Astasahasrika Prajnapara- 
mita m the University Library, Cambridge. It is “in 
excellent preservation, has several illustrations chiefly of 
Buddhas, showing various mudras, &c. both near the beginn¬ 
ing and end of the MS.” 2 and on the covers of wood. It is 
dated in the 5th year of Mahipala I 3 , who reigned in the 
first part of the 11th century 4 . It has fifteen miniatures in 
the text and was probably written in Nalanda. 

(IV) No. 4713. A manuscript of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita in the Government collection in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, copied in the 6th year of Mahipala 1. 
It was acquired by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri. “It contains six illustrations in the first two and 
as many in the last two leaves.” 5 This manuscript was 
written in Nalanda. 

(V) MS. Add. 1>88 of the Panca raksa in the Uni¬ 
versity Library, Cambridge, written in the 14th year of 
Nayapala, the son and successor of Mahipal I, and 
“copiously illustrated with figures of Buddhas, divinities 
and oaityas”. 0 It has 36 miniatures and there arc 
elaborate patterns at the ends of chapters, the above three 
manuscripts Nos. Ill and V and No. I written in Nepal 

1. J. If. A. S., n)10, pp 150-151; Ref., Bancrjee, R.O., Palas of Bengal, 

p. 0. 

2. Bendall, 0., Cat., of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge, 1883, p. 100. 

3. Ibid . 

4. Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi, ed. M. H. P. Sastri, 1910. 

5. Sastri, H. P., Descriptive Cat. of Sans. Mss., in the Government collection 
under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1. pp. 1-2. 

0. Bendall, C., Op., Cit., p. 100. 




described b$low are the most valuable items in the collection 
made for the University Library, Cambridge, by Dr. Daniel 
Wright, formerly Surgeon to the British Residency at 
Khatmandu. 

(VI) MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparainita, 
formerly in the collection of E, Vredenburg, written in the 
39th year of Ramapala. 1 

Two are said to belong to the twefth century:— 

(VII) No. 20. 589 MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajna- 
paramita in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, copied 
probably in 1136 A. D., according to Dr. Coomaraswatny 2 3 
but this is doubtful. The date in the colophon is the 4th 
year of Gopaladeva and this should be Gopala II and not 
III. It has 18 miniatures in the text as well as miniatures 
on the covers. 

(VIII) No. 9789 A. Damaged last leaf only of a MS. 
of the Astasahasrika Prajnapararaita, copied in the 18th 
year of Govindax>aladeva, also acquired by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It contains three illustrations 
of Tantrika deities. 8 

Seven illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts 
appear to have been written in Nepal, but none of a date 
earlier than the 11th century. 

Of the eleventh century MSS. 

(1) The earliest written in Nepal is MS. Add. 1643 of 
Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita in the University Library, 
Cambridge, dated in the Nepal year 135, corresponding to 
1015 A. D., and secured in Nepal by Dr. Daniel Wright. 
It contains 85 miniatures. 

1. Rupam. No. X, 1920, p, 9. 

2. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Introduction to Indian Art, p. 110, History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art. p. 111. 

3. Shastri. Op. Oit, p. 6. 
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(2) The most important of the palm-leaf MSS., written 
in Nepal is MS. A. 15 of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
"brought from Nepal by Brian Hodgson and now in' the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal- 1 It was copied by tile 

monk Kiranasimha in the convent of Kisa_ and 

completed in the year 191 in the reign of ^ankaradeva of 
the dynasty of the Nepal, corresponding to 1070-71 A. D, 
It has thirty-seven miniatures 

Twelfth century MSS:— 

(3) Prof. Sawamura's manuscript of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita written according to him in Nepal and be¬ 
longing to the llth-12th century 

(4) No. S. 268-1.147-48 A. B., in the Government 
collection in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first two 
leaves contain four illustrations/' 

(5) Or. 3345. A manuscript from Nepal of the end 
of the 12th century now in the British Museum of the same 
text. 

(6-7). Two manuscripts of uncertain provenance. 
One formerly belonging to Sir. J. G. Woodroffe and now 
jn the possession of G- N. Tagore is remarkable only for a 
painted cover. The manuscript is considered to be pro¬ 
bably of 12th or 13 cenlury 4 The other manuscript belongs 
to Mr. Jackson Higgs of New York and like the preceding 
has later painted covers 5 MS. Add. 1163 of the Astasa¬ 
hasrika Prajnaparamita and a MS. of the Karanda Vyuha, 
both written in Nepal, are two other palm-leaf MSS. in 
Cambridge, the miniatures of which may be mentioned but 
they are of very minor importance, 

1. JVJitra, If. L , The Sims'., it Buddhist. Literulure of Nepal, lbS, p. 

2. Ostasiafisehe Zeitschrift, 1920 pp. 

3. Shastri, K. P., Op. Cit, p. 3 . 

4*. Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Tndian and Indonesian Art, p. 

5. Ibid. . . - l 
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THE INDO-JAVANESE ART 

J Gauranga NatK Banerjee. 

The Indian name of Jaya, known to the geographer 
Ptolemy as Iabadiu is a sufficient proof that 

Th® Colonisation 

of Java by the the intercourse between India and the Indian 

Hindus* / 

Archipelago dates from at least 1st century 
A. D. The Ramayana also mentions (iv. xi. 30) “ Yava- 
dvipa adorned by seven kingdoms, the gold and silver 
island, rich in silver mines.” If we take the age of the 
Ramayana at a modest computation at C. 1000 B. C. we 
find that the Indians of that age had an appreciable 
knowledge about the topography of the island. It is 
certain on definite historical knowledge that Indian 
civilisation had penetrated into the island long before the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian visited the country in 412 A. D. 
Fa Hian stayed for five months in the country and record¬ 
ed that “ in Ye-po-ti (Java) various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are nourishing while Buddhism in it is not 
worth speaking of Moreover the great majority of 
Buddhists who are mentioned in I-tsing’s travels (A. D. 
671) living in Java and the neighbouring islands belonged 
to the sect of Mula-Sarvastivadins- This sect belonged to 
the great division know under the name of Hlnayana. 


It is a matter of evidence that Buddhism must have 
been introduced into the Indian Archipelago long before 
the time of I-tsing and that the first propagandists belonged 
to one or more sects of the Northern I-Iinayana. Yet we 
find that in his days Mahayanisis were already making 
their appearance in Java and the adjacent islands. There 
is a notice in Taranath’s History of Buddhism that the 
celebrated Mahayanist Professor, Dharmapala of the 
University .of Nalanda went to Suvarra-dvipa (Sumatra) 
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before the arrival of Hiuen Tsaag. By the 8th century 
Mahayana gained a firm footing in Java. A Sanskrit 
inscription found between Kalasan and Prambanan, 
commemorates the erection of a statue and sanctuary of 
the goddess Arya Tara (the female counterpart of 
Avalokitesvara) together with an abode for monks versed 
in the rules of discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahayana. The 
date of the inscription is C. 778 A. D.; the donor is a king 
of the Siailendra Dynasty. It is remarkable that the 
inscription shows a, kind of writing usual in Northern India 
whereas most of the other Sankrit inscriptions in Java are 
in the common old Javanese characters which have their 
origin in Southern India. This inscription is therefore a 
sufficient proof that the Mahayanists who enjoyed the 
king’s favour came from Hindusthan proper. The remains 
of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have been recognised by 
Dr. Brandes as that of Chandi Kalasan. 

All the splendid monuments of architecture and 
decorative art which arose in Java and the adjoining 
islands after the 8th century A. D. bear the unequivocal 
stamp of Mahayanism. Though there are many master¬ 
pieces of Hindu art, devoted specially to Baivism, the 
Dhyanibuddhas of Java exhibit Mahayanistic character 
unmistakably as also their female counterpart, the ^aktis. 

There are authentic records which show that Java was 
first colonised by the Hindus professing Brahmanical 
faiths and that the stream of colonisation flowed intermitt¬ 
ently from the 1st century A. D. These Hindu colonists 
hailed from the different parts of India and about 78 A. D. 
one Aji Saka said to have led a batch of colonists from 
the Bombay Presidency. It should be noted, howfever, that 
by. far - $jje; greatest number .of colonists immigrated from 
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the South-Eastern coast of India from the Coromandel 
coast and from the banks of the Mahanadi and Godavari. 
It is tolerably certain, therefore, that the Javanese culture 
owes its origin to South-Indian Hinduism and there was 
a constant interchange of ideas and ideals between South 
India and Java from the 4th century onwards- Though 
we have evidence of Hindu culture as old as the first century 
B. C. in the island of Java itself, the actual remains there 
can be traced back only to the 5lh century x\. D. The 
rock-inscriptions near Batavia in western part of Java date 
from about 450 A. D. These inscriptions tell us of a king 
named Purnavarman “the ruler of the town of Taruma.” 
Perhaps this is the only inscription of an Indian king in 
the western portion of the Island, for all other records of 
Indian kings belong to the Eastern and Central 
Java. 

The Pouth-india If we turn to the historical documents of 

Influence, 

Java, we find that the numerous inscriptions, 
though clearly testifying to the Indian influence by their 
language and script, hardly ever contain a faint allusion 
to the homeland from which that influence was derived. 
“Java possesses it is true” says Dr. Vogel in his Influences 
of Indian Art, “two ancient historical works written in the 
old Javanese or Kawi language, and of immense interest 
for local history and archaeology.” One of them, the 
“ yagaralzrebagama” was discovered in 1894 by Dr. Brandes. 
This work gives an account of the dynasties which ruled 
Eastern Java in the 11th and 12th centuries. But it hardly 
contains any reference to Tndia proper and is of no help 
whatever in eluciditing the early relations between the' 
Indian Continent and Java* ' 



For our knowledge of "these relations, we have to de¬ 
pend entirely on the evidence of the monumental remains 
of Java, supplemented to some extent by the information . 
contained in the Imperial Records of China and in the ' 
itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. Earliest of these Chinese . 
travellers, as we have already noticed, is Fa-Hian, who in . 
the year 412 A. D. landed at this country on his voyage, 
home from Ceylon. Though Fa-Hian’s information regard¬ 
ing Java is exceedingly meagre, there is the historical fact 
that about 400 A.D., Indian civilisation was definitely estab¬ 
lished in the Archipelago and that this civilisation was Brah- 
minical. The informations supplied by Fa-Hian and I-tsing 
are on the whole confirmed by native inscriptions. From 
these inscriptions it is evident that about the tune of Fa- 
Hian’s travels there existed in Eastern Borneo, a stale ruled 
by a line of Hindu rajas, who bore the names ending in 
Vann an such as Asvavarman and Mulavarman. These 
inscriptions, which are composed in plain but pure Sans¬ 
krit, record a Brahminical sacrifice offered up by the 
Brahminical priests [vide, J. Ph. Vogel.] [The Yupa Ins¬ 
criptions of King Mulavarman from Kotei (East Borneo)],' 

Now it is a point of special interest to note that all the 
early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Archipelago are written in 
a character which is unmistakably South Indian and which 
is practically identical with the early Grantha alphabet used 
in their inscriptions by the kings of the. Pallava Dynasty. 
The Pallava kings held sway over the Coromandel coast 
for a period of nearly five centuries (300-800) A. D.) and 
have left us a lasting and brilliant memorial of their rule in 
the wonderful group of magnificent temples and sculptures 
in South India. These princes moreover have almost -with¬ 
out exception, names ending in Varman —the same we meet 



with in the royal names of Java and Borneo. It is #?•© 
a noteworthy fact that the dated inscriptions of Java bear 
the JSaka era. Now this era, commencing from the year 78 
A. D. is essentially the reckoning of Southern India, where¬ 
as the Vikrama era—which was in vogue in the North 
appears to have been unknown in the Archipelago. The 
£)inaya inscription for example, is dated in the £aka year 
682 (160 A. D.). It records the erection of an image of the 
Indian sage Agastya^ Now, Agastya, is the R§i who is 
specially venerated in Southern India lie is credited with 
having carried the torch of Brahminical civilisation across 
the Vindhya mountains into the Dahsinapatha. In all 
probability it was through the sea-faring population of the 
Tamil districts that the Cult of Agastya was ca i ried to 
Java. In this connection “it may also be remembered that 
in the Malay Arcliipel ig>, the immigrants from India 
proper are designated by the name of Orang Keling or 
Kling and this term is undoubtedly derived from Kalinga, 
the ancient name of the tribe inhabiting the east coast of 
India between the Mahanadi and the Godavari”. The 
cumulative evidence which we have been able to adduce 
points to Southern India as the homeland of Indo-Javanese 
culture. ...... 

Among the islands of the Malay Archipelago it is in 
Hindu Javanese particular Java which in a large degree has 
Culture. been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation. 

Not content with holding sway over the whole of' Indian 
Continent from the snowy Himalayas in the north to Cape 
Comorin in the extreme South, the mighty Tndo-Aryans 
carried their culture across the sea to the shores of Farther 
India and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. We are 
gratified to see that in those distant lands races of entirely 
.different .ethnic stock assimilating . thoroughly ; India^ 



culture ats it finds expression m its two great religions-^ 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, its two great epics the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, the Tripitakas and all that 
wealth of legendary lore which in the Indian homeland had 
been accumulating for many centuries. 

Indo* Javanese civilisation was by the 8th century A. D, 
a harmonised unity; but while the official cults were of 
Indian origin, the real basis of popular belief remained 
as it still remains animistic. The Brahamanism of the 
Javanese courts was throughout predominantly, though 
not exclusively ^aiva. No traces remain of an early 
Ilinayana Budhism in Java, The Mahayana as a separate 
and integral cult belongs mainly to the period of Sumatran 
rule in Central J ava; even at this time it is of a Tantrika 
character, later it becomes increasingly so, and as in Nepal 
in Cambodia, and in Bali at the present day. Buddhism 
and ^aiva Hinduism are insepaiabiy combined. 

Although the inhabitants of Java were converted to 
Mohammedanism in the course of the fifteenth century 
A. I),, Hinduism has 1 ft indelible traces on the social 
framework, on the language, mminers and customs of the 
Javanese, which five centuries of Muslim ascendancy have 
not been able to destroy^ Theve are a number of geo¬ 
graphical names which retain the remembrance of that 
most brilliant period of Javanese history. The loftiest 
mountain-top of the island is known by the name of 
Semeru, in which we easily recognise the Indian Sumeru. 
Other Volcanoes bear the familiar names of Arjuna, 
Brahma and so forth. The principal river of Central Java is 
the Serayu which takes its rise from the Southern slopes of 
Mount Prohu, Evidently the name Serayu is the Javanese 
form of Sanskrit Sarayu the ancient name of the Gogpa, 
a tributary of the Gaiiges, Numerous other instan ces 
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could be quoted. Even at the present day the ruling chiefs, 
nobles and high functionaries of Java bear titles and 
proper names which have retained their ancient Sanskrit 
forms almost unchanged e. </., raja, prabu, bhupati, 
adipati, mantri &c. The Javanese language is as full of 
words of Sankrit origin as the Engish is of Roman words. 
Whatever literature there exists in that Kawi language is 
largely derived from Indian originals. 

The Hindu influence which up to the present day it is 
possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life has 
found its grandest expression in those numerous monu¬ 
mental and sculptural remains with which the island of Java 
is studded. All those ancient sanctuaries of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are now in more or less ruined condition, 
due not to vandalism or iconoclasm but to long centuries of 
indifference and neglect. Mr. Vincent Smith surmises that 
“ the colonisation of Java was probably a sequence of the 
final collapse of the Saka power in India at the beginning 
of the fifth century A- D., when the Saka kingdom of Sour- 
asthra or Kathiawar was conquered by Chandragupta I V\ 
After that Brahmanism supplanted Buddhism as the princi¬ 
pal state religion of India. The Buddhist art traditions 
first went with the Kaka immigrants into Java, where they 
reached their highest expression in the magnificent sculp¬ 
tures of Borobudur. 

The legendary Aji Saka from whom the Buddhist 
rulers of Java claimed descent was probably a Prince 
of the ^akas or Indo-Scythians who invaded the 
G-raeco-Bactrian kingdom of Gandhara between 140 and 130 
B. C. and founded a dynasty there. Being expelled from 
that country by fresh hordes of nomads, the ^akas entered 
India and founded a kingdom in the peninsula of Kathia¬ 
war which gradually extended over a great pari of the adja¬ 
cent country* u These facts explain the affinities of the art 
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of Borobudur and Pr.unbanam with the art of India. The 

/ 

^akas in their migration to India had passed through the 
Gandhara region and their empire in India embraced or 
was contiguous to the great art centres of Elephanta, Ajanta 
and Ellora.” (Vide Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting , 

p.112) 

Candi Borobudur with the related and contemporary 
Borobudur— Candi Mendut and Candi Pa wan in Kedu, is 
of T Asia^ arthGnoxl ^he greatest and by far the most celebrated 
of Javanese monuments. The grandeur of 
the Borobudur is something immense, sphinx-like, 
incomprehensible and yet so fascinating. It overpowers us 
with a sense of our incapacity to give an adequate 
description of it, its enigmas are too many and too great 
for us to solve, and yet it exercises such a powerful charm 
over us, lays such hold on the mind that we are irresistibly 
compelled to use all our powers to discover something of 
its mysterious being. u Tire temple here”, writes 

Hoepermans in 1866, “ this splendid work of art, the glory 
of old Java, stands in its grey antiquity loaded with images 
and festoons; built up in storeys and galleries, 

representing the whole life and acts of Buddha in carved 
reliefs; the magnificence, the great skill, the genius, the 
conception, all that was in and around this great Temple is 
far beyond imagination; no wonder it draws people from 
all parts of the world to see it. Lovers of art and 
antiquity will find all they want in the study of this old 
religion portrayed so viv dly and in so many forms; those 
who know the arts must exclaim u O Javans of the ages, 
what mighty artists you were!”. 

It has often been remarked that the founders of the 
its Location. Ilindu-J avail temples bestowed great care on 
the choice of a site for their erection and 
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generally succeeded in laying hands on most beautiful 
positions. This is particularly noticeable of the 
Borobudur. The whole architecture is wonderfully 
situated in the Kedu plain, surrounded by a' decorative 
circle of mountains. It commands an extensive view of 
green rice fields and more distant towering conical 
volcanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujison. A line 
of smoke shows that the Mmoreh Mountains are still active, 
yet the peaks, with their brown, grey and green colouring, 
fading at evening to blue, lend a peaceful aspect to the 
panorama, softening the grandeur of the mighty 
Borobudur, throned on wide plain and guarded by the 
mountains. Architecturally it must have towered above all 
the mass of sacred buildings and temples on the plain. The 
fertile plain of Kedu with the surrounding country was 
one of the great centres of Hindu-Javan community. On 
the hill Wiikir, east of Borobudur rose the old Kiva-temple, 
where king Sanjaya according to his inscription of 732 
A. D., caused a linga to be established and in that year 
there already long existed the principal sanctuary of Java 
that was brought over from the fatherland Kunjarakunja 
in South India. Around this on all sides gAmped them¬ 
selves in numbers buildings dedicated to Brahmanism or 
Buddhism. 

From an architectural point of view, Borobudur is 
unlike any other monument of the period. 

Borobudur—a 

unique monument a rounded hill has been terraced and clothed 

of the Buddhist 

faith. with stone; the result is a truncated, terraced 

pyramid supporting a relatively small central 
stupa surrounded by seventy-two much smaller perforated 
stupas arranged in three concentric circles; a stairway in 
the middle of each side of the pyramid leads directly to the 
upper platforms with the stupas. 
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Whether the Borobudur was originally built to 
enshrine holy relics or whether it was raised to 
commemorate some real or legendary event in the history 
of Buddhism we do not know. But manifestly the great 
monument of Java belongs to the most typical class of 
Buddhist buildings which originally served the purpose of 
relic-shrines and which are indicated by the Sanskrit terms, 
stupa , caifya or dhahlgarbha (modern dagoba). As such 
Borobudur is undoubtedly a remote descendant of those 
early stupas of Central India—the sfupas of Bharut or 
Safici. But no other edifice exactly of the same type is 
found on the Indian continent nor, we must add anywhere 
in the Malays Archipelago. The Borobudur may indeed be 
called unique. The whole of this great building from the 
basement to the seventh storey is adorned with a series of 
wonderful sculptures and bas-reliefs, extending in the 
aggregate over a length of three miles and expounding in 
ordered sequence the history, mythology and philosophy of 
the Buddhist faith. For the devout Buddhist pilgrims, 
who paced along these sculptured galleries they were 
illustrated scriptures, which even the most ignorant could 
read, telling in living words the life-story and message of 
the great Master. Because each of the lower terraces is a 
perambulation gallery, whose walls are occupied by a long 
series of reliefs, depicting the life of Buddha according to 
the Lalita Vistara and stories from the Divyavadana. 
Jaiakamala of Sura, and the Candavyuha and other sources 
Unique as the Borobudur may be called architecturally, 
its rich sculptural decoration, too, is unsurpassed by 
anything found in India proper. It is not only due to the 
wonderful vastness and excellence of those hundreds of 
panels which adorn the walls and balustrades of the four 
long passages, through which the faithful, ascending from 
terrace to terrace performed the solemn perambulation of 
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the sacred edifice in stone. It is above all the spirit of 
supreme repose, of serene calmness pervading them in which 
the Buddhist religious ideal finds so eloquent an expression. 

The Parthenon of Asia, Mr. Ilavell has called it, and 
, , .as regards height of artistic inspiration and 

Borobudur and . 

the Parthenon-a skilful execution, it may well be placed on a 
tombar.soii. p ar with the famous shrine of the Akropolis* 

But what an enormous difference in religious conception 
separates these two masterpieces of art. In the friezes of 
Parthenon, all is activity, in the sculptures of Borobudur 
all is repose. “ To compare them with Parthenaic frieze 
of the Parthenon’\ Mr. Havell wisely remarks, “ would 
serve no useful purpose, though as artistic achievements of 
the highest class, the best Borobudur sculptures would not 
suffer by the comparison. There is little kinship between 
the academic refinement of the Parthenon sculptures and 
this supremely devout and spontaneous art as there is 
between Indian and Hellenic religious thought. They are 
much more closely allied in feeling and expression to the 
sculptures of Donatello and those of the best Italian 
masters of the 14th and 15th centuries. A very near 
parallel may be found in the celebrated bronze doors of the 
Baptistry of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of the great 
masters of Italian art” (vide Indian sculpture and 
Painting, pp 116—117). The Borobudur sculptors with 
much deeper reverence and less self-consciousness, show 
conclusively that art is greater than artifice. The very 
simplicity and unaffected naivete of their style ate much 
more impressive and convincing than the elaborate efforts 
of an Italian master, who with all his wonderful technique 
is far behind in imagination and artistic feeling. The 
artists who conceived these sculptures were not aiming at 
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the applause of their fellow-men, but were trying to tell the 
story of the Great Master in the way they conceived. They 
had told it, offering their labour and skill as a devout gift to 
his shrine. 

No record of (he foundation of the Borobudur has 
The date of its - vct * )Con discovered, nor is mention made of 
erection it j n any other inscription. We must special¬ 

ly note the last statement, as it appears that an un¬ 
warrantable conjecture based on a mistaken interpretation 
has existed until 1910 in Ferguson's History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture. A Sumatra inscription dis¬ 
covered in 18f><> by Fricderieh was supposed to bear the 
date <>5(> SSaka (A. I). 794) and to mention the construction 
ofaVihara, seven-storeys in height and this was taken 
to be Borobudur. In 1870, Prof. Heinrich Kern was able 
to prove conclusively that this statement was founded on 
a mistake and that the inscription mentioned, a stone from 
Bukit Combah is in reality dated, I:},%•. By that, any 
possibility that it can refei to Borobudur is lost, because 
of the fact that four centuries must have elapsed before 
that date and the (Yntral-.Tava period of the Hindu- 
Javanese art had already come to an end. Besides one 
glance at the transcription (as interpreted by Dr. 
Brandes) is enough to convince us that the Vihara of 
seven storeys mentioned in the Sumatran inscription, 
referred to a Sumatran and not to a Javanese temple. 
Javanese traditions such as given in the native chronicles 
were aware of I he building of Borobudur but they first 
mention the sanctuary in 1710 A. D. The Borobudur, 
however, was never hidden from view to the point of 
blotting out its existence from memory. The natives 
knew of the existence of the Chendi Borobudur long before 
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Cornelius’ discoveries in 1814 or rather that they never 
lost sight of it and the place it occupies in the Javanese 
chronicles appears from the Babad Tanah Java (commented 
upon hy Dr. Brancles in Hot Tejdsehrift Voor Jndische 
Taal-Land-en Volken Kunde). Taking into account all 
the pakrographic and epigraphie evidence, Prof. Krom 
comes io the conclusion that the great monument must 
have been completed hy the 2nd half of the 8th century 
A. D. 

So Ihc date of the monument can only be inferred 
from the stylistic, and paleographic. evidence. The latter 
indicates a date certainly between 760 and 878 A. D., 
probably between 760 and 847 A. 1). and most likely in the 
latter part of the eighth century. The style of the reliefs 
suggests rather the eighth century. “Its erection” says 
Prof. Krom, “may r easonably be brought into connection 
with the kingdom of the 8ailendra’s that flourished in 
Middle Java about 750-850, but for the rest both inscrip¬ 
tions and traditions have nothing to tell about it.” This 
is not surprising for, though the sanctuary as the largest 
and most important of the Buddhist foundations and as 
the spiritual centre of the Mahayana Buddhism in Java, 
will have played the most important part in its r eligious 
life, it is not very likely that important events should have 
taken place within it or near it. During the later century 
and a half of the Middle-Java period, the stupa must have 
stood in its place, undisturbed, the object of the pious 
adoration of thousands of devotees. Only in fancy can 
we picture in our- mind how the mighty temple silerrtly 
watched the generations come and go, receiving the 
homage of all those Java Kings of whom we know hardly 
anything but their names, from Hailendra probably till 
King Tulodong, the last monarch whom we may presume 
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to have reigned ovei Middle-Java. With the fall of the 
last Middle-Java kingdom, which we know from inscrip¬ 
tions as the kingdom of Mataram, the decline of Borobudur 
must have begun. If we know more of the causes which 
brought about the ruin of this monaichy, the fate of the 
many sanctuaries would be revealed to us. Kow t we can 
know nothing but the one fact that in a very short space 
of time the appaiently flourishing Central-Java kingdom 
fell into decaj- and East-Java became the central seat of 
Hindu-Javanese culture. But the history of this transi¬ 
tion is still obscure. 


The word war waged around the etymology of the 
name Borobudur did not solve the mystery of 
of "the name^Bor^ its origin; all derivations thus far suggested 
bMar are mere guess-work and unsatisfactory, 

whatever reasons be adduced foi Roorda van Eysinga’s 
explanation that it means an enclosed space or Raffles' 
surmise that it is a corruption of Bara (the great) Buddha 
or the late king of Siam’s that it refers to the spiritual 
army of the Buddha, if not to the several Buddhas, as 
alleged by others. How the sanctuary was known in the 
old Javan period is entii ely unrecorded, none of the inscrip¬ 
tions give us the least indication. The name appears for 
the first time in 1710 in the Babad Tanah Java in exactly 
the same form now used by the Javanese; the curious 
variations Borobodo, Borubudur and such, have all been 
invented by the Western scholars. Von Humboldt joins 
in the criticism of Raffles’ conjectures; and though he 
considers the transition from Buddha to Budar not 
altogether improbable, nevertheless he thinks it 
very unlikely because in Java itself, the word 
Buddha as “ old’' is pronounced correctly {vide 
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nber die Kawi-Spraehe auf der Jnsel Java). Altogether 
different is the explanation of the Javanese authority 
"Winter. Borobudur would singnify, (according to 
Winter) may be with reference to the images of that 
temple, a gigantic statue, a colossus; as evidence is 
given in the expression “ dnpurre kayn borobudur”, mean¬ 
ing a great heavy-limbed creature. Prof. Krom however 
thinks Winter's explanation as unconvincing. He says 
that Winter’s surmise is merely an invention “hour le 
besain de la cause” and that in the expression quoted 
borobudur is nothing but the name of the temple which 
remains as vague and incomprehensible as ever. There 
is thus every reason to believe that Borobudur can have 
been the old name, both parts of it arc old-Javanese 
and wo need not assume it to lx- coirupted. To hunt 
after its etymology seems as hopeless a task as that of 
trying to identify any of the numberless other native 
names found on inscriptions. 


Seen from the Borobudur the profile of the Minoreh 


Guntt'hnrmu the 
nmster-desi u n e r 


Mountains, just where they 
somewhat resembles a human 


rise highest, 
face (sec Von 


of Borobudur. 


Kinsbergen’s Photo No. 11). The Javanese 


say that it is the image of the creator of Borobudur, the 
face of Gunadharma. In other places too, admiration 
for a great work of art has led later generations to 
seek for some actual indication of the mighty creator, i’ifc 
is a common human tradition and of no further value to 
the monument itself than to show, if testimony were 
needed, the deep impression an edifice such as the Boro¬ 
budur has continued to make on the people who livtfcd 
within sight of it, even after the meaning of the Stupa 
wfrfe completely forgotten. Yet Ihe natne Gu$adh&ttna ;* 
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notable, a pure Sanskrit name, especially when we com¬ 
pare with it the numberless native legends about the 
different, more or less saintly persons, who in all sorts of 
places are said to have made themselves conspicuous by 
penances or some other worthy occupation, and who are 
all named by native or naturalised native names. This 
makes us suspect that the tradition about Gunadharma may 
be rather ancient and who can say whether some famous 
name of ancient times may have been kept alive and the 
celebrated designer of Borobudur was really a man 
called a Gunadharma. However it may be, it is more than 
probable that the building of a work of such a compass 
must have lasted too long for the designer to have been 
able to see its completion (vide Krom, Archeological 
Description of Borobudur, Yol. T, p. 26.). 

It has long been known that the top row of reliefs at 
Borobudur' on the main wall of the first 
rSiefa-aTfe 13 ^ gallery repiescnls the life-story of historic 
and Bodiusattvuf^ Buddha. It was in 1901 that a careful ex¬ 
amination of the scenes depicted on the monu¬ 
ment took place: this was done by C. M. Pleyte in his 
“ Die Buddha Legende in den Skulturcn des Temples von 
Boro-Budur”. The text followed is that of Lalitavistara. 
The sculptors of Borobudur, however, have not had ex¬ 
actly the same version of the text before them that we 
now possess but at any rate, a sltra? that in all essentials 


agrees with it. Immediately below the life-history of 
Sakyamuni a series of edifying tales begins, Avadanas and 
Jatakas, stories of great deeds, si>ecially deeds of faith in 
general and of the Buddha’s former lives in particular; 
the same kind are also found on the balustrades of the 
first and second galleries. It is obvious th#t the ar-. 
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rangement of all these tales was not left to the fancy 
of the sculptors, but followed some actual text, 
and this was confirmed when the Russian savant 
Sergius d’Oldenburg discovered the Jatakamala in the 
first and third part of the balustrade of the first gallery, 
top series. We might have expected this to be quickly 
followed by similar discoveries, but that did not happen, 
though several of the tales have been identified by various 
experts with the collection of tales in Divyavadana or 
Avadanasataka, both famous and authoritative holy 
scriptures. Sj^stematic efforts have been made by eminent 
Dutch scholars for the identifications of the tales on 
these reliefs in such celebrated Buddhist works as Sut- 
ralankara, Karma ntaka, Kalpadrumavadnnamaia, Ratna- 
vadanamfila, A'okavadanamala, Bodhisattvavadana-kalpa- 
lata, Bhadrakalpavadanamala and Mahavastu, but without 
any tangible success. Nhr do the tales in Buddhaghoci’s 
works correspond to what is found on the Javan Monu¬ 
ment. With the exception of any possible finds among 
the Tibetan or Chinese writings, our only hope is in the 
great Jatakamala of 5J5 tales that Hodgson met with 
in Nepal. But it appears that after detailed examination 
of the reliefs we must give up hope of explaining the 
reliefs that follow after the Jatakamala series, by any 
known text. So we only can attempt to consider what is 
here represented as a whole and how far it can be identi¬ 
fied by the help of tales from all sorts of other sources. 
The total number of sculptured pantds which decorate 
the walls and balustrades along the four galleries amounts 
to not less than 1300. The basement was embellished 
with 100 more reliefs, but these are no longer visible as 
this part of the building was encased even before the sculp¬ 
tural decoration had been completed. 
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Wo cannot close the description of Borobudur without 
quoting the beautiful w ords of Scheltema. “ When high¬ 
born dawn, ” he says, “ rouses the tillers of the soil to go 
forth to their work and the eye of day showers benedic¬ 
tion, the solar word, spoken from the eternal throne and 
descending on wings of happiness, the living word is found 
emblazoned on the sea of light which floods the Kadu just 
as the fertilising water of the mountain-rills floods the 
sawahs trice-fields); is found embodied in that superb 
temple, the Borobudur, whoso soul, the soul of humanity 
in communion with the all-soul, is the soul of Java. 
Adorned with that priceless jewel of sanctity, the plain 
lifts its sensuous loveliness to heaven as the bride meets 
the caresses of her wedded spouse, trembling with love. 
The}- obey the divine law which bids them follow nature 
in drinking the amrita, gaining immortality like gods in 
creation of life, which may change, yet never dies, aging 
but receiving, the mystery of the Trimtirti. Clothed with 
the resplendent atmosphere, touched by the beams of the 
rising sun, its effulgent dagob, a mountain of gold, the 
Borobudur bursts out in the bloom of excellence, not the 
sepulchre of a discarded religion, or a fallen nation's 
dreams, but a token of the germinal truth of all religion, 
a prophetic expression of things to be. When know¬ 

ledge shall cover the world at the advent of Visvapani, 
deceit and avarice will cease tormenting and glad content 
will dwell in the negri jaiva for ever." 

We must now turn our attention to a highly interesting 
group of temples which lie scattered over the 
Monuments of lonely and inhospitable plateau of Dieng 
CaBdiBhiroa ttteaU (Dipyang) some 6500 feet above the sea. There 
are in reality five distinct group of temples, 
some well-preserved., others mere heaps of stone, Nothing 




can better serve to demonstrate the popularity of the five 
Pandavas of the great epic Mahabharata than the fact that 
among those ancient temples of the Dieng plateau the 
most prominent have been named after them. Thus 
we have Candi Puntadeva (Javanese name for Yudhis- 
thira), Candi Bhima, Candi Arjuna, Candi Srikandi and 
Candi Semabhadra. But it must be remembered that 
the present names of the Dieng temples, however in¬ 
teresting from a folklorist point of view, do not give 
any clue as to their origin and history. The Dieng 
plateau, represented not a civil capital, but a place of 
pilgrimage comparable with the Jama temple cities of 
Palitana and Girnar in Western Tndia; permanently in¬ 
habited only by priests and temple-servants and for the 
rest providing only temporary accommodation for 
pilgrims, amongst others for the king, who visited the 
plateau once a year. Those temples are however “not. 
remarkable for the beauty of the details when compared 
with Borobudur or Prambanan, but they are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because they are Indian temples 
pure and simple and dedicated to Indian gods.” What 
strikes us most in these Braliminical temples is not only 
the classic harmony of their style but also the great 
simplicity in I heir decorations. The Dieng affords 
also many examples of sculpture. Of that applied to 
architectural surfaces the best instance is afforded by 
the Brahma, ^iva and Visnu panels and Candi Srikandi. 
The forms are in general slender, with the leading lines 
olearty developed. The largest remaining and the most 
beautiful temple on the Dieng is the Candi Weogodoro 
or Bhima. These Dieng structures belong to the oldest 
in the island; the hanasima inscription, transferred to 
Batavia, furnishing a record of the Dieng civilisation 
which goes back to 731 ^aka (A. D. 809). 
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The most convincing proof that the art of Borobudur 
was not a foreign import but a product of 
Highest d Expre h 9 e Java itself, is its pure Hindu-Javanese tyj)e 
Javanese Art^ as to form and character. This of 

course does not mean to deny that Hindu- 
Javanese art as a whole, including that of Borobudur, 
found its origin and being in India, but it stands in 
Java as a separate unit that combines the original Indian 
elements with Javanese characteristics in a masterly 
manner. Borobudur is without doubt an extraordinary 
monument, in its unusual form, its majestic conception 
the vast quantity of subjects represented on its reliefs; 
in fact in every respect it is unique. But when we 
consider the Borobudur sculptures by themselves, there 
is no i eason to doubt that they agree entirely with the 
other Hindu-Javanese statues and reliefs of the Middle- 
Javanese period. We find everywhere the same method 
and the same rules. They are essentially Indian in so 
far placing the chief point not in the beauty of form, 
but in the spirit they endeavour to rej)resent by means of 
these forms. Thus Hindu-Javanese art appeals more to 
feeling and imagination than to the intellect and to be pro¬ 
perly appreciated, should be felt rather than understood. 
Its aim is to awaken some special state of mind 
and way of thought; discernment or comprehension 
is not demanded except as a means of helping to¬ 
wards its ulterior aim. The evident neglect of 
anatomical detail probably belongs to this old-Indian 
patrimony as well as several other technical peculiari¬ 
ties. Yet in what we must ascribe to the original Indian 
art and to its own Javanese quality, the Hindu-Javanese 
art of Middle Java everywhere retains its own character. 
This is tine at the same time of all Hindu-J avanese art, 



though more apparent here or there* and more convincing, 
the more skilled the sculptor may be, not only at 
Borobudur; from this point of view it is really absurd to 
consider the u Borobudur Art 99 something apart; a 
Borobudur art does not exist, there is only Hindu-Javanese 
art in general and in that Borobudur figures equally with 
Prambanan and so many other monuments. We shall 
always place Borobudur at the top of the list as the first 
exponent thereof, as we are aware that this great stupa 
possesses a wonderful individual quality not to be found 
elsewhere. 

It is however impossible at our present state of know¬ 
ledge to say how much Hindu element is combined with 
the Javanese—how much remained individual and how 
much was lost of each, theii influence on one* another, their 
gradual ti ansformation into what at first sight appears so 
curiously fantastic but on closer examination becomes the 
harmonious union of Hindu-Javanese culture. It is 
neither Javanese with a Hindu varnish nor Hindu merely 
transplanted into a foreign land, but exactly what the 
name indicates, a combination of two dissimilar powers, in 
value also unequal, and therefore the more remarkable it 
is that they cieated a perfect whole. With the help of 
East Java, whose Hindu culture has left us so much more 
data also with remnants of manners and customs, habits 
and institufions which are still alive in Bali, Cambodia 
and Champa where a similar combined culture was formed 
by the amalgamation of native with Hindu elements we 
can discern the real nature and being of that commun¬ 
ity whose spirit found expression in the sublime structure 
of Borobudur. But up till now this knowledge remains 
the aim and object of endless labour and research. 



It has been conjectured that the migration of Hinduism 
to East Java was the effect of Buddhism gain- 
T of iwtalan 1 * 16 ground in the central part of the island; that 
the pronounced Kaivite tendencies of Mojo- 
pahit were a reaction against Buddhist innovations. A 
fusion of ►Saivism and Buddhism has continuously control¬ 
led the construction of the larger temples of the later 
eastern Javanese period, says, Rouffaer. The power and 
prosperity of East Java attained their Zenith under the 
kings of Mojapahit. Four great rulers including Kreta- 
nagai a and Hyam Wuruk occupied the throne in succession 
from 1294 to 1289. Amongst the numerous monuments of 
this golden age of East Java, the finest and most important 
is the 8aiva temple of Panataran near Blitar. Here we 
are far lemoved fiom the unity of conception and organic 
relation of parts characteristic of middle Java ; the temples 
of East Java, like those of Bali consist of buildings wholly 
unrelated and of various dates. Of the main temple at 
Panataran only the basement remains, but the lower 
terraces are adorned with medallions and reliefs illustrat¬ 
ing the Ramayana, the upper with a continuous fiieze 
depicting the life of Krsna (Krsnayana). 

About two miles and a half from Borobudur is a small 
temple of a different class known as Chandi 
candi Mendut. Mendut. It consisted probably of three 
storeys with a series of 24 miniature pagodas 

round the lower storey, 16 round the second storey, 8 
round the third, half sunk in an octogonal wall, being 
crowned with a larger si ft pa. The walls are decorated 
with bas-ielief figures of PJindu deities, groups of three or 
five in thte larger mitral panels and single figures m the 
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side panels all under canopies ol slight projection. The 
central figure is Buddha and the two other colossi, having 
only two arms each are certainly intended for Bodhisattvas. 
a These three,” Dr. Fergusson conjectures, “may have 
been placed in the cells at a later date. But the colossal 
images themselves, wonderfully placed in theii divine 
majesty, are to be reckoned among the great masterpieces 
of Buddhist art. They will stand comparison with the 
best work of the Gupta Period. The great interest how¬ 
ever of this little temple arises from the fact that it almost 
certainly succeeded immediately to Borobudur. CJandi 
Mendut shows too a progress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay; and it exhibits 
such progress in mythology that though there can be no 
doubt as to the purity of the Buddhism of Borobudur, any 
one might fairly argue that this temple belonged to 
Hinduism. 

Javanese excellence in plastic art is not only pioved 

The Prambanan by the admirable reliefs of Borobudur, but 
Group:The i j ,, 

Ramayana Table- by another magnificent series of sculp- 

aux Reliefs. i , . , 

tured tableaux, which illustrate the story of 
Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. “ Although on the 
Indian continent, there is no siory more beloved and no 
poem more renowned than Valmiki’s epic, yet it is on the 
Javanese temple of Prambanan that Rama’s adventuios 
have been carved in stone in a manner unequalled by anj' - - 
thing found in the Indian homeland” (Vogel, The Rela¬ 
tion between the Art of India and Java, p. 70). But where¬ 
as the Botobudur sculptures are supreme in rendering - the 
Buddhist ideal of mental repose, those of Prambanan 
pi etui e the heroic deeds of the divine Rama with great 
vigour and perfect lucidity. 
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Not only in the fatherland of the great poet YJilmiki 
has the Rfunayana remained one of the most loved and 
treasured works hut outside the old Tliwlusthan, the narra¬ 
tive of Rama's si niggles with Havana and Sit a 7 s fidelity 
has a long* list of admirers as is shown by the translations 
of Valmlki’s masterpiece moie or less closely following the 
original. It lives forth as the Ramakien in the Siamese 
language, as the Hikayat Seri Rama in Malay literature 
and as the Set at Rama is met within various redactions 
in Java. In Bali it is highly piized and illustrations of 
Rama's adventures on painted cloths have been found even 
in Noith Celebes. Thai the poem has long been known in 
Old lava is apparent not only from the 1200 old Javanese 
veisions which have been found, but from the splendid 
leliefs seen in a temple of the Prambamin group which 
was piobably erected in the 8th century and also, from the 
Candi Panataran close to Elitar built a few centui ies later. 
Both these buildings show many of the principal episodes 
of the epos carved in stone. Neither of these scries of 
leliefs however so far as thc\ r have been f>ieserved gives 
the complete story. The Prambanan reliefs give repre¬ 
sentations of the narrative from the maieh of Rama’s aimy 
to Lanka. The Candi Panataian represents Hanumana at 
Lanka and carries on the narrative till the fight with Havana’s 
hi other, the terrible giant Kumbhakarna. These later leliefs 
go somewhat further than those of the .Prambanan group but 
neither give the beginning of the narrative. It is remarkable 
to compare these lwa> temples and to note the changes in the 
ait of carving in stone which have taken place in Java in 
the course of a few centuries, At Prambana everything is 
truly Hindu Javanese, but at Panataran the sculptures 
have attained the primitive and real Javanese ckaiactcr. 
Tin* carvings of the Panataran reliefs aie more similar to 
those of the pi esent day as found ordinarily in Java and 
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Bali (vide J. Kats, He! Ramayana oi> Javaansche Temi>el 
Reliefs.) 

Finally, let us consider the group of temples at Suku 
The Suku- the last stronghold of Javanese culture. 
pieT Pl of Hybrid ^ear th<* centre of the* island, not far from 
urt - mount Lowes, there is a line of temples which 

may be considered to be of great importance to the 
Javanese cultural history. They are among the most 
modern examples of style, having dates upon them of 14J5 
and 1440 A. D. or less than 40 years befoie the destruc¬ 
tion of Mojapahit and the abolition of the Hindu religion 
in Java. So far as can be made out, they are coarser and 
more vulgar in execution than any of those hitherto des¬ 
cribed, and belonged to a degarded form of tin* Vaisnava 
religion. (Sarn ia is the most prominent figuie among 
the sculptm os; but there is also the tortoise, the boar 
and other figures that belong to Hinduism. The principal 
temple consists of a t runeafed pyramid raised on the top 
of throe successive terraces. “The most interesting fea¬ 
ture”, obseives Dr. Ferguson “with the remains at Suku 
is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico”. It may be only acci¬ 
dental but it is unmistakable. When we look at the vast 
expanse of ocean that stretches between Java and (Vntial 
America, it seems impossible to concern* that a?iy migra¬ 
tion can have taken place eastward, say after the 10th 
century that could have influenced the arts of the 
Americans, ft seems equally improbable that any colo¬ 
nists from America could have planted themselves in Java 
so as to influence the arts of the people. But there is a 
third supposition that may be possible and if so, may 
account for the observed facts. It is possible that the 
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building races of Central America were of the same family 
as the native inhabitants of Java. Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island 
belong to the same stock, and if this is so, it is evident 
that distance is no bar to the connection. If this hypothe¬ 
sis is admitted, the history of the Hindu-Javancse art may 
be summed up as follows: The Javanese were first taught 
to build monumental edifices in stone by immigrants from 
India, and we know that their first productions were their 
finest and to a large extent of pure Indian in conception 
and style. During the next five centuries we (am watch the 
Indian gradually waning and during the perio l from 1150 
to 1450 A. I)., a native local style developing itself which 
blossomed at last into the hybrid style at Suku. 

OM NAMO BUDDHAYA. 
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INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Hira Nand Shastri, M.A., D. Lit . Epigraphist to the 
Govt, of India , Ootacamund. 

General remarks on the antiquity of pictorial art in 
India based on Brahmanical , Jain and Buddhist works 
and early paintings on rocks as well as in caves. 

Jntaka or birth stories of the Buddha represented in 
stone and othei carvings as well as in frescoes, Jain and 
Brahmanical legends, depicted similarly, must have boon 
the precursors of and led early Oitrakdras to portray 
the subjects on paper. 

Desire to see in some visible form incidents connected 
with life-sketches is quite natural and must have 
prompted writers of stories of sorts to have their works 
illustrated either by themselves or by professional 
painters. The same must have been the ease with other 
viitings, technical or others, on Ragas, Nfiyikas, etc., etc. 
There is no wonder, then, if we come across illustrated 
manuscripts of various kinds no( only in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit but in Hindi, Urdu as well as Persian and other 
language's written in India in different ages. 

Dr. Ooomaraswamy’s remarks in “Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Aits, Boston, 
Pt. iv-(l) “Indian art has nevei developed book illustra¬ 
tions as such" and (2) “the illustrations take the form of 
square panels applied to the page without organic relation 
to the text’’ and (J) “illustrated manuscripts of any kind 
aie very rare” are not substantiated by facts. Marvellously 
illustrated books written for Mughal princes are too well 
known to scholars interested in the subject. Description 
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of some illustrated books : Sanskrit*— Mahdbharata 9 
Rcimayana , Tantric works, Glla-Goviudam , CMarasa • 
manjarl and other illustrated works found in bhauddras. 
Hindi— Madhu-JIcilall (one by Majlian (PiiQa 1509 A.C.) 
notieed in Nag rrl Pracdrinl Palrikd (VoL. (>, .Vo. 2) and in 
the Rtlpam January-April 1928 number by Pandit 
Keshodas with a few illustrations, an ineomxdetc copy of 
it in possession of the Bharata Kalaparisad, (he Society 
of Indian Ait at Benares ; another, a different work 
altogether, in possession of a friend of mine. Hamnilra-halha , 
Rukm hil-m an gal a and other ilhist rated manuscripts. 
Several erotic works written in Kashmir, Orissa, Rewah 
and other places etc. 

Illustrated Jaina work Kalpa-Sutra of Bhadrabahu 
(who, according to ail Jaina authors including Henm- 
candrn, dic'd after hundred and seventy years from the 
mobs a of MahavTra had (‘lapsed and is belie veal to have 
been the contemporary of (hmdragupta Maurva) which 
gives the legendary account of the life of Mahavlra, the 
last Tirthaiikara and of some other Jainas though the 
latter poition is i(*garded as spurious. Lt.s manuscripts 
ranging from Sam. 1100 onwards an' known. The one 
written in Sam. 1100 is reported to exist in the Dharmavi- 
j ay a Library at Agra. Pi of. Jacobi of Germany owns a 
copy which is dated in Sam. 14S4. One illustrated copy 
with me must he older. The last page of it is not yet found. 
The penultimate page I have, gives tin* year 1024 of the 
\ikrama era as the date when it was made over by one 
Bliavadevasuri to somebody and shows that it belonged to 
Bhavameru. It comes from Hissar. The other copy with 
me comes from Ahmedabad and is dated Vikrama Sam. 
1505. 1 have got only a few pages of it with me. A 

third copy belonging to a friend is dated V. S. L067 and 
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comes from Phalodi in Jodhpur Rajaputana. Several 
other copies of the kind are mentioned in various catalogues. 
These manuscripts, belonging to different parts of India, 
will show that illustrated books were not restricted to one 
part of India only and that books were illustrated with 
appropriate organic illustrations all over the country. 
The mere fact that several works on Hiipa-sastra were 
wiitten in the South would prove the existence of illus¬ 
trated books there. Some described. Without illus¬ 
trations, such works could not have been of much use. 

"The Kalpa sulra mainly nar r ates the life of Mahavirasvatnin 
and contains the legend r egarding the transference of his 
embryo from the womb of the Bralmrani mother to that of 
a Ksafriva and its earliest known representation in stone 
(Cir. 1st century after (’lirist) is given on a slab from 
Mathura now preserved in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. This interesting sculptuie supports the remark 
made above that stor ies carved in stone must have led to 
drawing pictures on paper. Other Jain works are also 
known, c.g. U pad e'-am aid. A manuscript from Aurang¬ 
abad dated V. S. 1780 and some others described. The 
illustrations are certainly organic in all cases excepting 
those which are merely decorative. 
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THE ONLY IMAGE OF CUNDA . 1 

B. Bhatlachyaryya, ftl.A . Ph . D . Director, 

Oriental Institute , Baroda. 

In the Stiffhanamdid there are three Sadhanas des¬ 
cribing* a four-armed deity whose name is differently 
spelt in different manuscripts as (Umda, Cunda and (tundra. 
Her Mantra however is uniformly given as Om Calc 
Cule Cunde Svaha which leads one 1o accept the spelling* 
Cunda as correct. She is generally described as one-faced 
and four-armed carrying in the two principal hands a 
bowl on the lap and showing the Yarada (gift-bestowing) 
Mudra and a lotus with a book in the two other hands. 2 
In one of the three Sadhanas it is further said that 
she bears on her crown the figure of the parental Dhyani 
Buddha Yajrasattva; in the two other Sadhanas however 
there is no mention of the parental Dhyani Buddha. In 
another Sadhana she is described as sitting in Saliva - 
paryahka. Li cannot even now be definitely said what is 
meant by the word Sattvaparyahka. In the Indian Bud¬ 
dhist Iconography it has been suggested that the Asana 
may mean the seat of an animal. But this has been ob jected 
to by Professor Fouehei and others, though their own 
explanation also is no more convincing. So far it seems 
hopeless to find out the correct attitude which this 
Sattvaparyahka represents unless, of course*, we can hit 
ui)on an image which actually represents this kind of 
seat. In one instance alone in an image of Khasai pana 
Lokewara who is described in the Sadhana as “ sitting in 

1. One of the earliest mention of Cumin occurs in Santideva *s Siksasa- 
muccaya which belongs to the beginning of the Sth century. The Guhyn.sam.aja- 
tantra which is believed to be one of the earliest Buddhist tantra also mentions her 
name and Mantra. 

2. An extraordinary form with Cunda of sixteen arms was installed at 
Cundavarabhavana at Pattikera in Bengal. This has been reproduced by Prof. 
Boucher from a miniature found in ope of the A. S. B MSS. in his L ’Iconographie 
Bouddhique, pt. I, Fig. 25, 
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the L«ilit-a attitude on a Sattvaparyaiika ,M \vc find 
that the seat on which Khasaipana is sealed hears carv¬ 
ings of animals, men and some inanimate objects. 1 * 3 It 
seems, there*fore, very probable 1 ha I Sat t vapaiyanka 
represents a seat which is snppoited by some animals 
other than the lions as in That ease it would no longer 
be a Ratt vapaiyanka but a Simhasana. It cannot, however, 
be said that this is the true 01 final interpretation of the 
term but we cannot hope to meet with a correct explana¬ 
tion till further examples come to light. 

Images of (hmda arc* extiemely rare. As a matter 
of fact up till now no image has yet boon discovered which 
corresponds exactly with the* description of the Sfidhana 
and that in important details. To say the, Past, it is ex¬ 
tremely risky to identify an image when descript ions do 
not correspond in important details. Professor A. Poacher 
in his first part of L'Iconn qrap^ie Bo't.ddhiquc d: TA hide? 
identified an image* in tin* Biitish Museum as that of 
Cundfi. But this image* insYad of showing the Yarada 
Mndia in the* right hand shows the rosary instead, so that 
the* hand instead of showing the dowmvanl direction 
is raised upwards. Besides this, the;e is a parasol raised 
over her head and below the parasol aie* two tigures of 
the Dhyani Buddha Amitfibha. This identification is not 
in accordance with the Sfidhana and therefore cannot lx* 
called (correct. 

Again Professor Fonedicr hit upon another figuic* (this 
time from Java) and indentified it as tint! of (hindn, in 
his Beginnings of Buddhist Art fpp. 2(>5 — l>, PL. XLIV) 
and other e*ssays. But this besides being wholly different 


1. Sn(1ha»mmjaa, ' r «>l T. -p. -n. II- *********; | 

Sor* BiuhlJ/isI Irononrnph i/, Pinto XXT\ 

3. L’4. 
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from the description given in the Sadhana appears to be 
a male figure. Therefore this identification also is to be 
•discarded 1 . 

The only image of (hmda which accurately*corresponds 
with the Phyana contained in the Sadhana comes from 
the collection of a wealthy American Solicitor, Aii*. W. 
B. Whitney of Kiw York. By the couitesy and generosity 
of this gentleman 1 could get a copy of the photogiaph 
of the image which is k produced along with this 
papei. Tb(‘ image in All. Whitney's collection is J2J" 
in height and hails fioni a collection made* by a Chinese 
in Peking and, as a matter of fact, was identified ly 
]\Ir. Whitmy himself 2 3 . This image* of Cunda therefore* 
is unique. 

The image as can be seen from the photograph is 
extremely beautiful and artislic and is one-faced and 
four-aimed as requmd by the Sadhana. Here* the goddess 
sits in the meditative pose on a double conventional lotus 
and in tin* two principal hands which are ai langed in the 
Samadhi INIudra she* cairies the bowl on the lap. In the* 
two other hands she shows the Varada Mudia in tile* 
light and the hook on lotus in the le*ft. She is deeded 
in all ornaments and wears richly garments. 

The image corresponds with the Sadhana in every 
detail which describes Cunda in the following terms:— 


1. In J R A. S. 1900, p. 291, PI. Ill, 1, Dr. Coomara Swamy designates a 
four-armed bronze figure from Ceylon as Cunda. She shows in her four hands a 
book, rosary, a fruit and a bowl. The Sadhana and the imago in this case 
differ so widely that it \\ ill be too rash to attempt such identifications. 

2. Ilia letter is as follows- 

A few months aeo 1 obtained from the Oxford Press of this City, a copy of 
your book on the Indian B add hint IconofjiUfdi which > have found most interesting 
and useful in the identification of a number of the divinities represented in my 
collection of bronzes and painted banners (mostly Tibetan ) 

Jn particular T was interested in the conPrmation found therein of my 
bronzes as of Cunda, on identification of which I was somewhat doubtful because 

of the description and reproduction by Prof. Foucbcr in his book .> ’ 

(Sd.) WILLIAM Li. WHITNEY, 

May 21, 1926. 

3. The meditative poso of sitting (Viijraparyankasnna) is quite in keeping witli 
the hands which are arranged in the Fnmndln Mudru and over which a bowl is 
placed. As out of the three Sadhanas only one advocates the placing of a miniature 
figure of Vajrasattva, this cannot be compulsory for all images ol' Cunda. 





Arabic and Persian Section. 
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ED DAJJAL, ANTICHRIST. 

JUj A. S. Tritton , M. A 7^/z. 7h, Professor of Arabic, 
University of Aligarh . 

A tiadition says that oner after players Muhammad 
fold the congregation to keep their places and said that 
Tamim-ud-Dari had told him a legend about Antichrist 
which agreed with what he himself had told them. 
Considering* the dates of Christianity and Islam this can 
only mean that the traditions about hid Dajjfil were bon ow¬ 
ed from the legend of Antichrist. Tin* object of this 
paper is to point out the resemblances between the Muslim 
ti adition and the Judaeo-chi istian legend. It is not 
possible to sepal ate Jewish material fiom Christ ian. 

The traditions about "Ed Dajjal are these. 

Antichrist is a curly-haired youth with a dull eye; I 
should say he is like Abdul-ul-Czza b. Qatan. Those of you 
who live till he comes will read on him the opening verses 
of the chapter of the Cave. Tie will come on a road 
between Damascus and Mesopotamia and lay waste on the 
right hand and the left. Servants of God be steadfast! 
They said; () prophet of God, liow long will he stay on 
earth ? He said ; Forty days, one day like a year, one like 
a month, one like a week, and the rest of its days like 

your days.We said; O prophet of God, wlmt is his speed 

on earth? He said; Like lain which the wind drives. He 
will come to a people and call them, and they will believe 
in him and obey him. ITe gives orders to the heaven and 
it rains, and to the earth and it bears fruit. Their cattle 
will come home having the highest humps, the biggest 
udders, and the longest flanks. Then he will conn 1 to a 
people and call them, and they will not hear his cal!. He 
will leave them, and they will become poor, nothing 
of their wealth will remain in their hands. He 
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will pass by a ruin and say to it; bring out your 
treasures. The treasuies in it will follow him like 
queen bees. Then he will eall a man in tin* bloom of youth 
and purpose!}- eut him in pieces with a sword. Then he 
will call him and he will come forward and his face will 
shine and he will laugh. Just then Clod sends the Christ 
the son of* Mai yam, and he comes down by t he white 
minaret to the east of Damascus, wearing two garments 
dyed saffron, laying his hands on the wings of two angels. 
Tf he bows his head they drop rain and if he laises it balls 
of silver like pearls drop down. Tf an infidel feels his breath 
he must die. ITis breath reaches as far as his sight. He 
seeks him fed DnjjaD till he overtakes him in the gate 
of Lvdda and kills him. Then a people, whom God 
has helped, come to Jesus b. Maryam and he wij^es 
their faces and tells them of their grades in paradise. 
Then God reveals to Jesus; T have chosen servants whom 
it is not permitted to anyone to kill. Make them take 
refuge in the mountain. God will send Gog and Magog 
hastening from every high land. Their van will pass the 
lake of Tiberias and drink up what is in it; their rear 

will pass by and say; Once water was here. Jesus the 

prophet of God and his oompanians will be besieged 

till the head of an ox will be of more value to one of 

them than one hundered dinars to you to-day. Jesus and 
his companions will pray to God and God will send 
worms into the necks of them (Gog and Magog) and 
they will die as one man. Then Jesus and his companions 
will fall to earth and not find on earth one span 
that is not filled with the stink and the stench of them. 
Then Jesus and his companions will pray to God and 
God will send birds like the necks of Bactrian camels 
which will carry them and put them where God wishes. 
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Then God will send rain, no house of hair or stone will 
stand against it, and God will wash the earth and leave 
it like a plate. Then shall be said to the earth; Bring 
forth your fruit, In mg out vour blessing. Then a band 
shall eat of a pomegranate and take shelter uuder its rind: 
milk shall be blessed till one mil eh eamel satisfies a troop, 
a cow satisfies a tribe, and an ewe a elan. Then God will 
send a gentle wind; it will take them under (he arms. 
The spirit of every believing Muslim will be taken away 
and evil men will remain fighling one anothei as asses 
fight; and then the hour will come upon them. (Muslim, 
vol. 2, 37H). 

Then for seven years men shall remain and there shall 
be no enmity between any two of them. Then God will 
send a cold wind from tin* north and there will not 
remain on the earth one in whose heart is the weight 
of a grain of good or faith but he will be cut oft*. So 
that if one of you entered into the heart of a mountain 
(the wind) would follow him and seize him. Evil men 
with the speed of birds and the bodies of beasts will 
abide, neither doing good nor hating evil. Then the devil 
will appear to them and say; Will you no( obey l They 
will answer; What are your orders? He bids them 
worship idols wherein is their wealth and pleasant 
prosperity. Then will the trump be blown and none will 
hear it without bending his head and raising it. The 
first to hear it was a man plastering his camel (rough; 
he cried and men cried. Then God will send rain like 
dew, from it will spring the bodies of men. Then a second 

blast and they will stand up and gaze..(Muslim, vol. 

2,378). That they will make children whiteheaded; that 
day the leg shall be uncovered. (Muslim. Yol. 2, 379). 
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The story iold Tamim-ud-Dari, who had been a 
(Christian, was this. They drew near to ail island in the 

west.they landed on it and a beas( met them, having 

much curly hair, so that they could not (ell its head 
from its tail by reason of its hairiness. They said ; What 
art thou? It said; 7 am the spy. Go to this man in the 
convent for he desires to talk with you. When it named 
a man we feared that it might be a devil. We went 
quickly, entered the convent, and theie was the biggest, 
most strongly bound man we had ever seen; his hands 
were fastened to his neck and the part between his knees 
and ankles with iron. 

He said; Tell me of (he palms of Beisnn. Do they 
bear fruit? We said; Yes. lie said; They will soon 
bear no fruit. Tell me of the lake of Tiberias. Ts there 
water in it? Yes. There will soon be no water in it. 

T *am Antichrist; 1 shall soon be allowed to come 
out and T shall walkthrough the earth, and T shall not 
leave a town without overthrowing it except Mecca- and 
Tayviba (Medina); they are both forbidden me. ff I 
wish to enter one of them an angel meets me with a 
diawn sword in his hand and turns me from it. At 
eveiy opening of it are angels guarding it. The prophet 
said; it is in the east. (Muslim. Vol. 2,1580). 

The traditions have been shortened in translation to 
avoid repetition and to omit irrelevant passages. 

The first thing that stlikes one* is that the centre of 
interest is Syria and, more nairowly, Palestine. Lydda, 
Beisan, and Tiberias are all in Palestine, while Damascus, 
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while outside Palestine, is in Syria. This is obviously 
a mark of its Christian origin. 

A summary of the first t radition will show that it is 
not a coherent story. The sequence of events is this; the 
coming of Antichrist and his success; the coming of 
Jesus and the death of Antichrist ; Gog and Magog and 
tlieir destruction; the removal of Jesus and the saints; 
th(' golden age; the removal of the saints from tin* earth; 
the war of the wicked; the end. 

Tn this tale the Ihteefold destruction of evil is strange. 
One asks also who was left to enjoy the golden age when 
Jesus and the saints were taken away. It is possible to 
reply that they weie not taken off the earth but only 
removed to another part of it. But one feels that this is 
not tin 1 meaning intended and tbal the argument is a 
quibble. The repetition in the tale reminds one of the 
Apocalypse where the forces of evil are destroyed several 
times over; first the great and evil city Babylon is des¬ 
troyed; then the false prophet and the beast; then Gog and 
Magog; and finally all evil is consumed. Any one who 
lias read the apocalypt ic books must feel (hat there is no 
essential difference between them and this tradition; that 
it is in the direct line of descent from them. 

To come to details. 

The name ed Dajjal recalls the false prophet of the 
Apocalypse who is the chief enemy of the saints. The 
devil is called 6 the father of lies’ ( John. 5, 8) and also 
‘the deceiver of the world’ (Rev. 12, 9. Pidache. lb, 4). 

With * on it were the opening words of the chapter 
of (he Cave’ compare c on its heads were the names of 
blasphemies ’ (Rev. 12, 1) and the many references in the 
same book to the c mark of the beast\ 

Forty days, 
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This method of counting time is quite in the manner 
of apocalypse. In Daniel 9, 24—27 time is counted by 
weeks when history shows that a week stands for a year. 
In eh. 12, 7 we find the mysterious ‘a time, times and 
a half’ and in Psalm 90, 4, * a thousand years in thy 
sight are as yesterday’. The peculiar wording of this 
phrase of the tradition suggests the words of the Gospel 
1 except I hose days had been shortened no flesh had been 
saved 7 ('Mat. 24, 22). The days of terror were shortened 
by the* mercy of God in answer to the prayers of the 
saints and one feels that the same idea underlies this 
tradition; that the forty days had all originally been 
years. 

The miracles of Antichrisf. 

“TIis appearance is through the energy of Satan, 
in all power and signs and Pals* 1 wonders. (2 Thess. 2, 9). 
There are many references in Revelation to the wonders 
wrought by the powers of evil. In the same book it is 
said; “ He will make all, the small and the great, the 
rich and the poor, the free and the slaves, to take a sign 
on their right hands or their foreheads, without which 
no man may buy oi sell (13, lb). This is only another 
way of saying that those who do not obey Antichrist will 
be made poor. 

Antiehrist always fails to raise the dead to life but 
this miracle is worked by Simon Magus—a representative 
of evil—though it is only an appearance and a vain show. 
(Acts of Simon with Peter, eh. 28). In another tradition 
(Muslim. 2, 378) it is said that ed 1 )aj r j;i 1 cuts the man 
whom he kills in half with a saw; an idea that is familiar 
from the martyrdom of Isaiah. 
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“ Placing his hands on the wings of two angels”. 

“ The son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory, and he shall send his angels”. 
(Mat. 24, 30). 

“ No unbeliever can feel his breath without dying”. 

“He sent out of his mouth as it were a tiery stream, 
and out of his lips a darning breath.so that sud¬ 

denly nothing more was to be seen of the innumerable 
multitude, save only dust of ashes and smell of smoke”. 
(4 Ezra. 13,10). 

“ He will seek him till he tinds him in the gate of 
Ludd and will kill him”. 

“ He will be bound—and afterwards lie will put him to 
death ”. (2 Car. 40). 

“ He will wipe their faces”. 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes”. 
(Rev. 7, 17.) 

6 ‘ Make my servants dee to the mountains”. 

“ Then let them (hat are in Judaea dee into the 
mountains”. (Mat. 24, 1(>). In Christian legend Gog 
and Magog are as many as the sands of the sea. (Rev. 20, 8) 
They come to war against the holy ones of God. “ He 
will besiege Jesus the prophet of God and his compa¬ 
nions”. They surrounded the camp of the saints and the 
beloved city”. (Rev. 20, 9). The statement that the head of 
an ox will be worth more to one of them than one hundred 
dinars might well be suggested by the account of the 
siege of Samaria when the head of an ass was sold for 
eighty pieces of silver. (2 Kings. 0, 25). The difference 
between the two is probably due to Muslim orthodoxy. 

“ Jesus the prophet of Cod and his companions will 
fall to the earth and will not find there one span which 
is not filled with their stench and stink”. 
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This is tho first hint that the war between Jesus and 
ed Dajjal was not on earth. In Christian literature the 
spirit of evil is sometimes called the ‘spirit of the air.’ 
In the tradition it has been forgotten that the fight was 
above the earth and only this phrase remains to show 
the original concept ion. We may quote; “There was war 
in heaven, for, in the sky) Michael and his angels fighting 
with the dragon. The dragon and his angels fought but 
could not prevail, and no place was found for them in 
heaven. The great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
devil and Satan, who deceives the whole world, was cast 
down to the earth and his angels with him. (Rev. 12, 7.) 
It is curious to see bow the same pharase occurs in 
different connections in the two stories, ‘no place.’ 

The slaughter is described in otliei words; “1 saw 
Jin angel standing in the sun and he cried with a great 
voice to all birds that fly in tho sky; Come, gather to the 
great supper of God, that you may eat tile flesh of kings, 
and princes, and heroes, (he flesh of horses and their 
riders, the flesh of all free and bound, small and great. 
And all the birds were filled with the flesh of them. 
(Rev. 19, 17.) For the use of birds as the instrument of 
God’s piovideneewe may compare Elijah’s ravens. (1 
Kings 17, 4.) 

Wind. 

The idea that God takes men from danger by 
a wind is fairly common. (Enoch. 59) “The kings 
of the earth, the great ones, the princes, the rich, the 
strong, and every one bound and free shall hide ihem- 
selves in caves and holes in the rocks and say to the 
hills and rocks; Fall on us and hide us from the face of 
him that sits on the throne,” (Rev. 6, 15) 
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“ Bad men will remain with the speed of birds and the 
bodies of wild beasts.’’ 

“All those who are polluted with iniquity will flee to 
it as evil beasts flee and creep into the forest.” (2 
Baruch. 39, 6) 

Trumpet. 

The tiumpet is very common in apocalyptic books; one 
quotation is enough. "The seven angels who had the 
seven trumpets piepared to sound them.” (Rev. 1,6). 

The domestic detail of the man mending his camel 
trough is imitated from “ Two men shall be working in 
the field,; one shall bo taken and the other left. Two 
women shall be gi i riding at the mill, one shall betaken 
and the other left.” (Mat. 24, 40.') 

u From it shall spring the bodies of men. Then a 
second blast and they shall stand up.” 

This reminds one irresistibly of the vision of the valley 
of .di v bones, in which bones first become bodies and then 
by.a separate act are filled with life. ("Ezekiel 37.) - 

White headed children and the uncovered leg. 

“ And the heads of tin 4 children shall he white with 
grey hair.” (Jubilees 23, 25.) 

The uncovered leg is said by the dictionaries to be 
a metaphor Cor calamity. The phrase occurs in the 
Koran ((>8, 42) hut it is much older than that. The 
Hebrew prophet sang; “ Take the millstone, grind corn, 
take off the veil, strip off the skirt, bare the leg.” 
(Isaiah. 47, 2). This may he a case of the same expression 
occurring independently in both Aiabic and Hebrew. 

The Beast. 

From Daniel onwards beasts aie plentiful; in 
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Revelation one is associated with the false prophet. 
(19, 20). Many of these beasts are not known to natural 
history. 

“ The biggest man 1 have seen—his hands tied to his 
neck—with iron.” 

“I saw an angel—having* the key of the abyss and a 
great chain in his hand and he bound the dragon, the 
old serpent, who is the devil and Satan.” (Rev. 20, 1). 

The palms of Beisan and the lake of Tiberias. 

The idea was familiar that at the coming of Antichrist 
the order of nature would be disturbed. “Suddenly shall 
the sown places appear unsown.” “The springs of the 
fountains shall stand still so that foi three hours they 
shall not run.” (4 Ezia. 6, 22. 24). 

Heie we may find a place for two descriptions of the 
earth to illustrate that in the Muslim tradition. “All 
desirable trees shall be planted on it, and they shall plant 
vines on it; and the vines which they plant thereon shall 
yield vine in abundance, and as for all the seed which 
is sown thereon, each measure of it shall bear a thousand, 
and eaeli measure of olives shall yield ten presses of oil.” 
(Enoch. 10, 19.) “ The earth also shall yield its fruit ten 

thousand fold and on each vine shall be a thousand 
branches, and each branch shall produce a thousand 
clusters, and each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and 
each grape produce a cor of wine.” (2 Baruch. 29, 4.) 

“ I am ed Dajjal, I shall soon be allowed to come out.” 

“Satan will be loosed from his prison and will 
come out to deceive the nations. ” (Rev. 20, 8.) 

In another tradition occur the words; “The city (of 
Medina) will shake with three shakings” which lecall 
“ a great earthquake.... and the great (-ify became three 
parts.” (Rev. 16, 18). 



Conclusion. 

The tone of the traditions about ed Dajjfil is the 
same as that of the apocalyptic books. You have only 
to read few chapters of any one of them to be convinced 
of this. 

The incidents are largely the same; so is the want of 
coherence. On the strength of the Muslim story that 
Anti chi ist was killed at Lydda, or as another tradition has 
it, at the church of Lydda, scholars are satisfied that this 
incident formed part of the Christian legend; though it 
is not mentioned in any book now extant. 

Tn several places variations in details seem to be due to 
faulty memory of the actual wording of the eailier story. 

Ed Dajjfil is one of the latest offshoots from the 
gloat mass of apocalyptic litemtuie. 
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A STUDY OF THE KULLIYAT OF ‘IMAD I FAQ1H 
OF KIRMAN. 

Mohd. Iqbal M. APh. IK University Professor of 
University of the Punjab , Lahore. 

The Persian iadhkiras of poets are notoriously lack¬ 
ing in biographical fads. In recent times this dearth 
of biographical details has to a considerable extent, 
been compensated by careful examinations of the poets 
own works. Thus for instance, the biographies of Sakb', 
of Masfiid Sa‘d Salman, of Firdawsi, N’izfimT, Anwarl, 
Khaqani and 6 Attar have been rcconstructed by modern 
critics by patiently scrutinising their poetical works. The 
l csult of such a research may not be very encouraging 
but the facts supplied by this method are surely more 
reliable than the legends generally given in the tadhlnras . 

My reasons for taking up Mmful for the purpose of a 
close study of his Kullivfit art 1 these: ( \ ) Firstly, that ‘Imad 
is one of the most notewoi thy representatives of the classi¬ 
cal period of Persian poetry, (especially tjhazal ); he is a 
contemporary, and according to the tradition a rival, of 
Hafiz and Salman, and as such should certainly claim our 
best attention. (2) Secondly, that no appreciation or cri¬ 
ticism of his poetry has. so far as I know, been yet attemp¬ 
ted and no portion of his Kulliyat has been made accessi¬ 
ble through publication, and MS. copies of it are extremely 
rare 1 . (3) Thirdly, that I was fortunate in coming across 
an exceedingly valuable MS. of the Kulliyat of ‘Imad 
belonging to my friend Professor S. D. Azar, who, with 
his habitual generosity, placed it at my service for an 
indefinite period of time. This MS. is very ancient 

1. Only one other copy of the Kulliyat of Jmad is known to exist in 
India, in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The Bankipur Library possesses a copy 
qf the diwan (of ^hazals) only. 
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(possibly written during the life-time of the poet, or at 
any rate not long after his death) and contains a very 
reliable text, (4) and fourthly, that notices of *Imad given 
in the tadhkiras contain little about his life. * 

The MS. of the Kulliyat is slightly defective at the 
end, undated, but, as I have said, belongs to the late 8th 
or early 9th century. It comprises 423 folios, and, accor¬ 
ding to my computation, 15000 lines, consisting of four 
MathnawTs (1) the Safa Nama or Munis-ul-abrar, 

(2) the Suhbat Nama (3) the Muhabbat Nama and (4) the 
Tanqat Nama; then n collection of ten versified letters 
addressed to various persons, called the Dali Nama ; 
qasidas, ghazals, and rubaiyat. 

Among these, the autobiographical details are to 
be found mainly in the introductory parts of the 
MathnawTs. These, so far as I could notice and collect 
T now propose to present in this paper. 

‘Tmad was born (probably at Kirman where his father 
lived) before 700 A. H., for the passage in which he 
makes mention of,the death of his father as well as of one 
Khwaja Mafmud, his father’s spiiitual teacher, both of 
whom died in Safar 705, indicates that in that year he 
was already giown up. For in that passage he says that 
after theii death he had to face many hardships, but by 
devoting himself to study and spiritual exercises he over¬ 
came his difficulties. The passage is in the Mfmis’ul- 
abrar:— 




1 
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Another passage in the Mathnavvi Tarlqat NT am a 
supports this conjecture about ‘Imad’s date of birth. 
Tariqat Kama was written in 750 and in the passage 
referred to the poet states that lie is already a grey-haired 
old man— 


That he lived throughout his life at Kirman is amply 
proved by his frequently referring to it as being the 
place of his residence, by his very often playing upon 
the word Kirman as meaning worms (plural of p /) 
and by his praising again and again its temperate climate 
and congenial society. The following passage from the 
Tarlqat Kama will serve as a good specimen:— 


(1), Refer® to Khwaja Mahmud, 
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A little further the poet, says that he has been living 
in Kinnan for forty years:— 


f%£?ofyo*j iy 
C^fyfysly^ptjf': 

After the death of his father in 705 and up (o 741, 
the year in which the Muzaffari prince Mubai iz/ud-din 
Muhammad took possession of Kirman, c Tmad seems to 
have lived in poverty and hardship; for frequently and 
bitterly does he complain of his evil days. I have already 
quoted above the passage relating the death of his father 
and the consequent misfortunes. The following is another 
similar passage from the Su^bat ¥&ma written in 731: 


C T! 
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The poet’s abode in Kirraan was a Convent ( a 
the history of whose foundation he narrates in the 
Munis’ul-abrar. The founder of this convent was a 
certain Khwaja Mahmud (spoken of above as the spiritual 
guide of Tmad’s father) who, from his early childhood 
was given to study and devotion. At the age of 7 he 
knew the Qur’an by heart and then studied law, haditli, 
medicine, mysticism and exegesis of the Quran: 


Of 



Till the age of 40, he lived a retired life at Kirrnan. 
The Prophet appeared to him in a dieam and advised 


(1) *-——b* is recorded by IT. Kb. to have been written by Sh. 
Abu Bakr Mull. b. Ibrahim al Bukhari al Kalabadi 38U A. H. 
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him to go to Kamuya (*> j**>') in ‘ Iraq and become a 
disciple of Shaykh Zayn’ud-din Qulb-i-Zaman 1 : 

/-f* 

f'j 

(1) Sh. Znm’ud-dm, elsewhere called u.<Y°k by ‘Imarl was, according 

to In', statement, a disciple of Sh. Shihab’ud-dm £ Umar (obviously Sh. Shihab 
’ud-din ‘Umar Suhrwardi d. 632 A. H.) of Baghdad on whose advice Sh Znin’ud- 
din devoted himself to learning and joined the Mustansiriya College at Baghdad 
where he received a high education in law and religion:— 

■>&£?W&ojL' a Ur /f — S&tf. 

cuCiJfjPi)?* 
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Kh. Mahmud accordingly went there and became 
the diciple of the Shaykh. After some time the Khwaja, 
with the permission of his plr, returned to his native 
town Kirman. The Shaykh instructed him to found a 
convent at Kirman, to reside there, and to devote himself 
to the spiritual guidance of the people. The convent at 
Kirman was accordingly founded by the Khwaja in 
the year 66(> A. H. to which was attached a refectory 
and it gradually became a popular lesort of students, 
dervishes and all sorts of pious people. From that date 
until 705, Khwfija Mahmud continuously resided in that 
convent, to which endowments and financial grants were 

’AlX's’d’J'Xjf, 

* / ^ ** 
lo I ij-l 

» * 

Kh. Mahmud died on the 7th of Safar 705, and was 
succeeded by his nephew.— 



♦ ** i/ 
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The father of ‘ Imad, a favourite disciple of the 
Khwaja, died within the same week after which our poet 
was left helpless and neglected: 

iJj'j 


He then devoted himself, as already pointed out, to 
study and rigorous spiritual exercises, and after a time 
went to 4 Iraq and acquired his mystic frock ( > ) 

from the Shaykh of Kamuya (evidently the above-men¬ 
tioned Sh. Zayn’ud-din). 



Elsewhere he mentions the j* % or Lf y ^ ^ 1 
as his master mid liberator from adversity: 


and again giving advice to his 

to 


son he says: 

aj <j? 
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‘Imad once, in a dream, found himself in the agony of 
death from which he was relieved through the timely aid 
and blessing of cry* — 

(f -A? LJ L 

A & 

- v j^ ( ( k>. Jt UytrlW 

Jr~C>£l(Sle&£jl 

]u 741 Kirman was taken, as already staled, by 
Sultan jYlubariz’-ud-Din or the JM uzaffari ruler of Fars, 
and it appeals that his attention was attracted both by the 
piety and poetry of ‘Imad. He rose high in the roy^al 
favour and was granted by the king* some monthly" 
allowance:— 



Mabariz-ud-Din ordered the construction of many new 
buildings in Kirmdn and to this 'Imdd refers in his Tartqar 
Nama. ^ jfjj L j'j 

IS? [ iJ/J'ojJCs) UJ iJjjyj 
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Shah Shuja* the son and successor of Muhariz-iut-Din 
was also favourably disposed towards Mmad. In his 
introduction to the Dah Nama lie says:— 

j: ^ 

^3/S (J& 

Many of his qasidas are addressed to Shah Shuja* 
and some of his Mathnawls, as we shall see, are dedicated 
to him. ‘Imad had a brother named Majd ? -ud-I)In who 
accompanied him to Kamuya and was his fellow-disciple. 
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t 
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‘Iuiad looks upon the life of celibacy with approval. 


Jy^vyi J>lsjjb/ 
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But that he himself did marry and had at least one 
son is indicated by the following passage in which he 
addresses his son and gives him advice:— 







The khanqah in which Tmad lived at Kirman was a 
nourishing place and was visited by the rich and poor 
alike. That Ik* visited Shiraz and possibly spent 
some time there, is shown by his celebrating the praise 
that city in the Munis'-ul-abraj, in the course of which lie 
mentions some of its shrines. 


There is nothing interesting about the religious views 
of Mmad. He is a Sunni of the most orthodox type. 
Presistently he gives advice to Jive the life of a devout 
Muslim, to pray, fast, keep vigils and strictly obsorve all 
religious injunctions.*— 


cf»J* 


** ** 

XJiZ'iLSj OX '(us. 
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He lays great stress on the necessity of a p>r and his 
veneration, and unlike most persian poets, is a believer 
in dogma. 

This is what T have been able to glean from the 
Kullivat. Now what the tadhkiras have to say about 
‘Imad is only this:—Thai he belonged to Kirman where 
he was held in gieat veneration by the people on account 
of his learning and piety; that his poetry was very 
popular, that he lived in the reign of Mubariz-’ud-Din 
and Shah Shuja/ He died, according to Dawlatshah 
in 773 and was buried at Kirman where his shrine 
is much visited by pilgrims. The story related in the 
that he had a cat whom he had (aught to pray and 
that Hafiz for tJhat reason aimed at him in the verse 




is probably baseless and deserves no credit. Tlieie aie 
no indications anywhere either in the or the • 

of any grudge borne by either of them against the oilier 


(1) 


is of course the (*> 






of Gbazali while by 


is meant the 
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and the above line of Hafiz must be given its plain and 
natural intcrprctatation irrespective of auy allusions 
implied in it. 


Tmad, as his title (the theologian) suggests, 
must of course have studied theology well, but he seems 
to have combined the study of mysticism with it, although 
his knowledge of the latter appears to be 1 superficial. 
He has roffered to some of the mystical and philosophical 
works which he seems to have read. Two of these are 
and yi'-c of which mention has already, been 

made above, another is atuW.Mw- 1 on which he lias entirely 
based his mystical iMathnawi the tariqat Naina of which I 
shall presently speak. Then there is the to which also 
a reference has already been made. In 'm lUh lie mentions 
a book called which in all probability is the 
of *Y Ul died old. ili.s command of the 

Arabic language seems to be perfect, for he lias written 
several fragmentary poems and a whole qasTda iu Arabic. 
Among his ghazals frequently occur Arabic verses inter¬ 
woven with Persian. In poetry, he is a great admirer of 


Nizami:— 


ij (J lalj (J 

His ))? v ^r'r is certainly an imitation of the j > j- ) 0 }»-• 
both in foim (metre) and thought. Sa‘dl also is much 


1. This A .’. ^ I have been uiable to ascertain, unless it is identical with 

by H . Kh . witbo „ t 

mectioDing the date of the author. 


-v. 
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appreciated by him, for he has more than once imitated 
him in his qasidas. To this point I shall return when 
speaking of the qasidas of ‘Imad. 

The Kulliyat of Imad. 

The poetical career of ‘Imad ranges roughly bet ween 
730-770 A. H., a period of forty years. The earliest of 
his dated poems is the Mathnawicomposed in 731, 
while the last one is the written in 7GO. Brief 

remarks may now be made on these Mathnawis as well as 
on othor portions of his diwan. 

1. The otherwise called is the 1st in his 

Dedicated to it is an imitation of the 

11 contains a])out 1,300 lines and the largest afimmit 
of autebiograi>hical matciial of which L have made use in 
wiiting this papci. The date of its composition is given in 
the last vei se:— 



2. is the <«• 5 in written at the re¬ 

quest of a friend and dedicated to the minister 
son of It is divided into 10 discourses (o^iU) 

and contains didactic discussions about the moral duties 
(vki) of various classes of society, e.g. v )j| 

—in a p nearly 500 veises, the last of which gives 
the date of composition (731 A, H.) 

& k <j?/: (J ^ 
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3. is the whose fuller title &*b* 

form the chronogram giving the date 732 in which year it 
was written. A mathnawi in the hazaj metre, it was 
written (also at the request of a friend) to give a 
mystic explanation of love. The feeling of love, according 
to the i )0( d is to be found in everything, organic oi in¬ 
organic. The book is dedicated to ^ 

who later became minister to 

and was completed in a months time. 

\(J[ cr'V’o; ^ 

In the begining of it, a few veiscs aie addiessed to the 
reigning monaich the Mongol ) o The poet 

boasts that bis written in the previous year had 

already become popular and now he was theiefoie en¬ 
couraged to produce another book:— 

The following lines give the date of composition:-— 

(’bZ&A&t 

‘(SiU'V mtc/ 
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4. The ^ *>**•!* is the longest of 1 Imad’s Mathnawls 
in about 3,000 lines composed in 750 and dedicated to 
- The poet says that he has herein re¬ 
produced in verse, the mystical work called 



and again at t he end of the hook he says. 

J fyxJib&u Sfed'ifity 

o> , 1 . 1 

r rhe following is the chronogram of its composition; 

i.p. the numerical value of added to that of j'l. gives 

the date 750. 

5. The »*> is a collection of 10 versified letters 
in different metres addressed to different persons prefaced 
with a praise of The messenger of these letters 

is the V ° f and they contain nothing but messages of love 
and good will. Of these, two are addressed to 
two to v^-^hV one to ;-:j 5 ^ & he aiJ( J 

one to k* prime minister of © ^ 

(1) Sprenger ha« errjneouidy given as an alternative title 

of the a ad Ivanow has copied this error in his catalogue of the 

Asiatic Society. 
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and sometime Viceroy of ^ t* $, so that 

The rest of the lettrs arc addressed to friends in 
cP- £ and None of lliese letters eontains anything* 

autobiographical. 

The 

The historical date yielded by (lie (/ashlds of ‘Imad is 
but little. In all these aic 34 of which 5 are addressed 
to 3 to 2 to y j . ^\>) i £>’>* piime 

minister of 2 to <•’<* c/.^V 5 **** to whom, as 

already said, he dedicate:! liis Mathnawl the one 

to Yieeioy op j’*-' from 755 onwards. One 

qasida celebrates thepiaise of II - brother of 

while .another is an eh'gy (* l m) on him 1 . Another 
elegy is written on the son of ^'1 

(he famous jurisconsul of Shiraz. Whom has 

noticed at some length in his travels. 

A short fragment commemorates the birth of prince 
son (>£ -\ V i 111 the eh ronogi am ^ 

giving 751 as the date of his birth. But of some special 
interest is a qasida addressed to ^ who, I 

find, was the mothei* of and lived for a time at 

This qasida beginning:— 



is ceitainly an imitation of the famous « of SaMl, 
which, cuiiously enough, is also addressed to a lady viz. 

(L) £Iis death toa’; pi ice in Jana. If, 754. 
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tnfe ot /v! >j j and begins.— 

h^t/K^u.^s y $iS\ 

Besides this, ‘Jmad has mutated S.ddi m a tew more 
qasidas, e.q., one beginning :— 

Jy. <y* 

and another beginning :— 

(one spend with Sa'di’s q.Kida d( s< j ibin. I In spini^ season 




*Tmad lieie has even appiopnafed one of Sa'di’s Misias: 
he sa,s: 

The ongmal line oi ba‘di is / 

' Xl* 

Anothei instance is ‘Jmad’s qaslda m piaist of w< s) ; * ^il^J 

beginnings— 

' ■ A-i-cijAdt-. 
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which agrees with that of Sa'di in praise of <> *4° 1 
beginning :■— 


■J Lf'j'!3 jC-' r 1 '3 (J3 > $J)J33^,3 


Again ‘Imad;— 

is comparable with Sa'di 






and so on. 

Ghazals of ‘Im.ld 

ft is chiefly as a ghazal writer that ‘Imad claims our 
attention. His ghazals, to my mind, can be compared veiy 
favourably with those of Hafiz. Not only are they cast in 
the same mould of thought and style, but also many of 
them have a common metre and refrain. I have been able 
to pick out 22 such ghazals from the Divvan of Hmfid. (M 

A similar comparison between the ghazals of Salmm 
and Hafiz has already been shown by Shibll in the f** 1 !/*^ 
1 cert inly share the popular opinion that Hafiz as a writer 
of Ctliazal defies comparison and 4 1 mad may not possibly 
quite come up to his mark, but it must be borne in mind 
that the poetical career of ‘Imad was somewhat anterior to 
that of Hafiz aud we must therefore be mindful of our 
well-known proverb 


(1> These I luive now publisher! in full side by side with the ghazals of Hafiz 
in tbe Oriental College Magazine (May, August an<J November 1929.) 
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The quatrains of are not many and have nothing 
in them to arrest our attention. At least one quatrain is 
particularly noticeable, for we find it included with slight 
variation among the larger and more modern collec¬ 
tions of the fVA It is this: 



Taking into consideration the age of our MS. we con- 
not doubt that the quatrain leally belongs to ^ +* and not to 
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THE QURAN AND FREEDOM OF WILL. 

Muhammad Sadruddin, M . A., D . LittProfessor 
of Arabic , Government College, Lahore . 

God, the Creator of the whole Universe has created 
so many kinds of creatures that it is impossible for us 
to know them wholly on account of a large number being 
in other wmIds or on othei planets. .Even on our planet 
there may be many creatures like many laws which aie 
not known to us but among- those which are known 
animals take the fiist and most prominent place, and of 
these animals again, the lational animal called man 
occupies the highest position and is rightly taken 
to be the nobles! of all creatines. Nobilily of man, evi¬ 
dently. does not consist in his heimr an animal, but in his 
being a rational animal, or in oilier words, in his being 
endowed with ‘ Reason', that great gift of God to man, 
which distinguishes him among oilier animals, and the 
right use of which leads him on and on, and facilitates 
for him the further and fin ther progress on his way to 
that highest goal whieli is destined foi mankind and in 
attaining to which consists his greatest pleasure and 
highest bliss. No one, 1 hope, will doubt this and will 
dart' question the* helpfulness of reason in this respect, 
excepting only those who have a superficial view of 
human life. Now, if we think of the long life man has 
enjoyed on this earth and of the comparatively little 
progress he has made, especially on his way to his 
highest and destined goal, we begin to doubt the helpful¬ 
ness of reason and feel inclined to become pessimis¬ 
tic in this respect. But before growing pessimistic it is 
necessary for us to find out thn cause of this delay and 
to see what it is due to. A little careful Consideration 
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of the variousasi>ects of human life reveals to us eloarly 
that this relay is not due io the fact that this rational ani nal 
is iati( nal, 1 ut that this raticnal animal is animal. 
Though he believes theoi etieally that his rational side is 
highei and superior, but practically he devotes nearly 
the whole of his time to the sot vice of his animal 
side. Instead of making his animal side sub-servient 
to his rational side, he makes his reason a mean 
and-cringing slave to his animal side. Leaving aside 
illiterate and ignorant people, if we east a glance at the 
lives of so many high]}' educated, enidite and 
enlightened people, even of the so-called civilised coun¬ 
tries in the* world, we see 1 clearly the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority elevoting (he gioatest attention to the fulfilment of 
their animal passions and pleasures individually and 
nationally with utter disregnid to the pleasures of 
other inlhiduais and nations and using ‘lensoif only 
to strengthen this low e • i side* of (heir nature*. A 
fuitlioL analysis of the human actions will make 
it edcar to us that it is not the use of reason there¬ 
fore* which helps* a man in making greater and greater 
progress, 1ml only the* right use* of it. Now if we reflect 
deeply we will see that there are* some hinderances in 
the way of using the reason l ightly and unless these are 
removed from the way, mail cannot make the real pro¬ 
gress. These hinderances, are to be brief, ignorance, 
superstitions, prejudice, narrowmindedness. jealousy, 
fanataeism, bigotry and so on and so forth. 

Unless a man removes these obstacles from his way, 
not. only by higher education, but also by high living 
and high thinking, he cannot use his reason rightly and 
consequently cannot understand and appieciate the true 
meaning of the expression “ Freedom of Will,” what to 
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say of enjoying' it. In other words, he cannot enjoy free¬ 
dom unless he knows how to contjol his lower passions 
and prejudices, for, otherwise it is licence not liheity and 
abuse of freedom, not freedom. 

Now let us take a step further and see how it goes 
with those men who by carefully controlling their passions 
and prejudices think highly and live highly, and are 
called by others great or good men. Are they enjoying 
perfect freedom of will? Are they quite free to do as 
they like? Are they possessed of absolute free will? 
Let a great scientist answer. C. Flammarion the great 
rstionomer and well-known scientist of France says:— 
a Absolute free will? No, relative fiee will “ Our 
liberty is much more restricted than it appears to super¬ 
ficial minds. The cosmic pi ogress of the Universe leads us 
on. We live nndei the astronomical conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our sm loundings, 
of our heredity, of our education, of our temperament, of 
our health, of our strength, of will and so on. Our liberty 
is compaiable to that of a passenger on a ship which 
bears him from Europe to Amoiiea. 11 is voyage is tiaced 
in advance, his liberty stops short at the ship’s railing. 
He can walk upon his floating edifice, talk, read, smoke, 
sleep, play cards, etc., but he cannot leave his moving 
home. The sketch of our existence is traced in advance 
like the movement of the portions of a machine and we 
have a 1 oil to fill with a certain amount of personal 
actions. This conditional liberty is certainly veiy limi¬ 
ted, but exists all the same. 

After listening to these veiy clear words of the great 
scientist, nobody I think, will entertain any doubt about 
the fact that none can enjoy absolute fiee will in this 
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world. On the con Ira ry, there are and have been great 
men who believed in the absolute negation of free will. 
The same authority mentions a few names with their 
ideas about free will whieli 1 eannot resist, the temp¬ 
tation of quo!ing hoie, in some eases very briefly. He 
says:— 

(1) “ Laplace one of the greatest and most penetrat ing 
of the minds whieli aie the pride of "France wrote concern¬ 
ing- fiee will m his “Essai philosophique sur les proba- 
bilites”:—“The actual events have with what preeeded them 
a relation that is founded upon the self-evident principle 
that a thing cannot begin to he without a cause which has 
produced it. This axiom known as the ‘principle of sufficient 
reason'’ extends even to the slightest, events. The freest 
possible' will eannot without a determining motive give 
them 1 irlh, for if. when all the circumstances of the two 
positions were exactly the same, il acted in one and re¬ 
ft ained from acting iti the other, its choice would, in fact, 
be without cause: if would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind 
chance of the Epieuioans. The contrary opinion is an 
illusion of the mind, whieli losing sight of the fugitive 
reasons, for the choice of the will among indifferent things, 
persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. We ought therefore, to see the present state 
of the Universe as the result of its former state and the 
cause of that which will follow.” 

(2) In 17S7, Immanuel Kant had written in his 
“Cbitique of Pure Reason”:— 

‘From the point of view of lime and its regular order, 
if we could penetrate in the soul of a man so that it will 
reveal itself by acts internal as well as external, if we could 
understand all its motives, even the slightest, and at tip* 
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same time all ihe external influences, we could calculate 
the future conduct of this man with all the certainty of 
an iclipse of the sun or of the moon.’ 

(3) Bouche Leclerq in “L'Histoire de la Divination 
dans 1’antiquite” wiites that an uneeitaiu future depending 
upon free will, does not agree with the idea of the fixed 
laws inspired by the sight of the Universal order, and that 
the popular instinct anticipating Ihe philosophical theories, 
has been insuperable in ils inclination to consider the 
future as unavoidable (v. 1. p. 15), that the future cannot 
be foreseen just because it is inevitable (ibid), that there is 
an unending conflict between prevision and liberty and that 
the one sets aside the other (ibid p. Id). 

(4) Schopenhauer in his “Essay on fiee will” writes: 
“If we do not adn.it the rigorous necessity of all that 
happens by virtue of causality which compels all events, 
without cxe*ption, any pievision is impossible and incon¬ 
ceivable (p.124). 

(5) “In the conversations of (Jocthe with Eckermann 
we may read, under the date of October Jj, 1825: ‘As soon 
as we gr: nt liberty to man, that is the end of the Omni¬ 
science of God; and i f on the other hand, God knows what 
1 shall do, 1 am not free to do anything but what He knows. 

1 cite this dilemma only as an example of the little we 
know and to show that it is not good to touch upon divine 
secrets.” 

These are great men, far above the level of so many 
educated people of these days. They are the believers in 
the absolute negation of free will, they are the ‘fatalists’. 
But our great authority, the well-known Flammarion does 
not agree with 1 hem and has his own way of thinking. In 
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order to bring home to you what he thinks in this respect 
and how he replies to their arguments, I eannot but quote 
his own words. He says:—“It is true that the freest will 
in the world eannot act without a determining motive. But 
among the causes concerned in the choice our own person¬ 
ality exists and that is not a negligible cause”. 

“That we decide in accordance with the i>redominant 
motive does not prove that we do not act accoiding to our 
character.” 

“Events and happenings generally influence us more 
than we believe. Let each one analyse attentively the acts 
of his life and he will readily recognise this. Our free will 
finds play only in a very restricted compass of activity. 
‘Man pioposes and God disposes', goes an old saying. 
This is not entirely exact. God or Destiny leaves a little 
liberty. The proverb that is the opposite of tin* preceding 
one, puts it this way, TJeaven helps those who help them¬ 
selves/ Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but a( the 
same time we are the builders of our own destiny.” 

“To suppress liberty would be to suppress all responsi¬ 
bility, all moral valuation, to equalize the good and the evil, 
lo which our innei certainly is opposed. In this case we 
should have 4 , to give up our clearest and most (widen! 
ideas”. 

“However much of a fatalist you may believe yourself, 
you run as quickly as possible after the doctor, you serve 
the countiy against invader, you call the tire department to 
put out a fire, you put out a liic which has started from a 
spark falling on your papers in your work-room, you have 
reason and you make use of it. This does not at all prove 
that you lack it and that you are an automaton’'. 



•Having thus refuted the arguments of both, the 
fatalists and libertarians, (\ Flammaiion, who is himself'a 
detenninist, puts down veiy clearly what he believes about 
the freedom-of will and says: 16 Fatalism and determinism 
are two doctrines absolutely different from each other, and 
that it is necessary not to cofuse then), as is generally 
done. In the fust, man is a passive being who awaits 
events which are inevitable. In the second, on the contrary, 
man is active and forms a contributing cause.” 

‘‘Fatalism is the doctrine of the drowsy; fatalists await 
events which they suppose must come to pass nevertheless 
and in spite of everything. The contrary is the case, we work 
and co-operate in the inarch of events. Par from being- 
passive we are active, we on 1 selves construct the edifice of 
the future. Detei minism ought not to be con founded 
with fatalism. The latti r lepresents inertia, the foimcr 
represents action. Fatalism is Orien al, Turkish; deter- 
minism is European. There is an abyss between the two 
civilisations”. 

It is clear from the foicgoing that no sane pcison be¬ 
lieves in the Absolute liberty or Fieedom of will, and 
that there are great men who believe in Fatalism or ab¬ 
solute negation of free will a4id that theie are great 
men who believe in conditional libeitv or determinism. 
You have also heard Flnnunanoji sa\ that Fatalism is 
Oriental, Turkish, probably because of the fact that the 
Turks as Mussulmans have been taken to bn Fatalists 
by others or because of the decline of the Turkish power. 
I am suie if Flammaiion had read the Quran carefully, he 
would have hesitated before making this lemark, for, 
the Quran is more in favoiu ei the detei-piinists^. those 
who like Flammarioi) ■ believe* in the well-known^saying 
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“God helps those who-help themselves,’’ than in: fev^ur 
of those who like fatalists believe in the saying Mao 
proposes and God disposes. 

It, is now time for me to explain the attitude of the 
Oman towards freedom of will. For this purpose, I wj« 
o-ive below the translations of some of its verses, 
and will leave it to you, gentlemen, to judge whether 
this holy book makes a man Fatalist or He term ini si. But 
before doing this, let me put before you, the remarkably 
illuminating observation about the teachings of the Quran 
in this 1 aspect, of the ablest and the most renowned 
authority on' Muslim Theology, the late lamented Pro¬ 
fessor 1 Goldzilier in his Vorlesungen (p. 92-94), its 

Fiench translation (p. 72-74). lie says: “ I should like 
to utilise the opportunity offered here to make an observa¬ 
tion of some impoi tanee for tl.e understanding of the 
problem of Pice will in the Quran. A large par! of the 
words of Mill ammad (Blessings and peace be upon linn) 
fiom which one ordinalily pictends to conclude that it is 
God Himself Who determines the sinfulness of a man, who 
loads him into erior, would appear under another aspect, if 
w ‘ c thoioughly examine the seuse of the word which one 
Generally renders by the term ‘mislead. - If in a large 
number of passages of the Qmnn it is said: “ Allah guides 
to the riglit path whom He wills, and guides to the wrong 
path whom He wills,” such sentences do not mean to teach 
that God diredly puts on the evil path people ol the 
second category. The decisive word' ‘a.dalla - m such n 

connection, is not to be taken to mean ‘make to err, bul 

‘m-ive lo cri ’not to care about some one, motto indicate 
means of Have then, 

Cnad-aruhuni) niing in their obstinacy' - ’. (•», v. J10.) Ok 
may picture to himself a solitary traveller in the desert*" 
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it is from this idea that the Quranic expressions about, 
‘leading’ and ‘misleading’ are derived. The traveller errs 
in a space having no boundary waiting for the right lead 
to his goal. So is the case with man on the journey of life. 
But him who makes himself worthy of the favours of God 
by faith and good deeds, God rewards with His guidance; 
him who does evil deeds He leaves ei ling, withdraws from 
him His grace, does not extend to him the hand of guidance, 
but not that He puts him diiect.ly on the evil path. Hence 
the metaphors of blindness and of groping aie readily 
used while speaking of sinners. They do not see, and must 
therefore err aimless and purposeless. As no guide helps 
them, they precipitate themselves irretrievably into ruin. 
“Illuminations are come from your God: whoever sees, 
sees to his own benefit; whoever is blind is so at his own 
cost.” ((>. v. 104). Why did he not utilise the light which 
was offered to him? “We have revealed the Book to 
thee for people, he who lets himself be guided by if, does 
so foj his own self, but he who goes as! ray (dalla) does so 
at his own expense.’’ (39, v. 42.) 

The abandonment to one’s self, the withdrawal of divine 
solicitude is a dominant idea in the Quran, with regard 
to the people who, by their previous conduct, render them¬ 
selves unworthy of the Divine Grace. When God says 
that He forgets the impious because they forge! Him (7, v. 
49; 9, v. 68; 45, v. 33), He draws the consequence from 
this idea. God forgets sinnei s, that is to say, He does 
not care about them. The guidance* is a reward which 
he accords to good. “ Allah does no! guide the impious 
people” (9, v. 110), He leaves them erring aimlessly: The 
infidelity is not the effect but the cause of going astray 
(47, v. 9, specially 61, v. 5). It is true that “he whom 
God leaves in the error does not find the right path (42, 
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v 45), that “ he wliom He leaves in the error has^no 
ouidc'’ (40, v. 55) and goes to meet his doom (7, v. <7). 
But everywhere it is the question of a punishment con¬ 
sistin’- in the withdrawal of directing grace and not of 
misleading, which would be the cause of impiety, it is 
this which the old Mussulmans, who were near the 
original conceptions veiv strongly felt, and did. In a 
hodiih it is said: he who misses heedlessly (tahawunan), 
three reunions of Friday, has his heart sealed by God. 
Therefore by “ sealing of heart” one understands a state 
into which the man falls only by the negligence of re¬ 
ligious duties. And an old prayer which the Piophet 
teaches to the neophyte Husain converted to Islam, says: 
“O Allah, teach me my direction and guard me against 
the evil of myself.” that is to say; abandon me not, to my 
own self, extend to me Ihe hand of guidance. But there 

can be no question of misleading here. On the contrary 
the sentiment that the abandonment to one’s self is the 
most tigoious divine punishment, impregnates an old 
Islamic ° formula of oath: Of my assertion cor¬ 
responds not to the reality (in the affirmative oath) 
God may exclude me from His power and His force 
(hawl-wn-quwwa) and may abandon me to my own power 
and my own force, that is to say: He may withdraw 
from me IIis hand so that I may have to see for my 
ownself in whatever way 1 may manage without His 
guidance and His help.’ In this sense we must understand 
that God leaves the sinners to err but not that He misleads 

them”. 

Here ends the quotation from Yurlesungen. I do not 
think any doubt is left in the mind of any one as to the 
teachings of the Quran with legard to the freedom 

of will, so clearly explained by the learned scholar of 



Hungary. It is clear that according to the Quran, God 
having pointed out the straight path, has left man free 
to choose and to work out his own weal or woo as he 
pleases. I>uf to bring it home lo you, I feel the need of 
saying something more, and to save your time, will confine 
myself to giving the translations of some of the verses 
of the Quran which will make the matter clear to every 
one who is not a prejudiced or sworn bigot. 

The Quran says:— 

1. “And if God had pleased, Tic would cerhvnly have 
guided all of them, therefore, he not of the ignorant. Only 
those accept who listen”. (S. 6, v. 35-36). 

2. “And if God had pleased, they would not have 
associated others with Him and We have not appointed 
thee a keeper over them, and thou art not placed in 
charge of them". (S. 6, v. 108). 

3. “And if thy lord had pleased they would not have* 
done it, tlieieloi e leave them alojr with tint which they 
forge”. (S. (>, v. 1 13 and 128). 

4. “Say: then God’s is the conclusive argument; 
so if He please, He would certainly guide you all”. (S. 6, 
v. L50). 

f). “And if thy Lord had pleased, surely all those who 
are on the earth would have believed all of them; wilt thou 
then force men till they become believers?” (S. 10, v. 99). 

0. “And if lie please, He would certainly guide you 
all aright ”. (S. 16, v. 9). 

7. “Perhaps thou wilt kill thvself with grief because 
they do not believe. If We pleise, W» shrul l send down 
upon them a sign from the heaven, so that their necks 
should stoop to it”. (S. 26, v. 3-4). 
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8. “And were God to punish people for what they 
earn, He would not leave on the surface of it (Earth) 
any creature, but He grants them respite till an appoint¬ 
ed term”. (S. 35, v. 45). 

9. “And if God had pleased, He would suielyhave 
made llicm a single community, but He makes whom He 
pleases enter into His mercy, and for the unjust, there is 

neither any guardian nor any helper.” (>S. 2, v. 8). 

10. “And if God had pleased they would not have 
fought one with another, but God does what He wills”. 
(S. 2, v. 253). 

These verses clearly tell us (1) that God commands 
the Prophet to deliver his message and not to force or 
compel any one, because he has not been appointed a keeper 
over them or placed in charge of them, (2) that. God can 
punish people or destroy them wholly for their disbelief 
and evil deeds, but He has. not done so and has left them 
free, and granted them respite till an appointed term, and 
(8) that God would certainly have put all persons on 
the right path iC He had so willed, but then evidently 
life would have been quite different, free from so much 
struggle and strife. After hearing and understanding 
these translations of the verses of the Quran, no one can 
assert even for a single moment that God forces us to do 
things or compels our will in whatever way He pleases. 
Certainly not. How can it be so when He commands the 
prophet not to compel any one to become a believer like 
him and to have the disbelievers to do what they like after 
helms delivered to them the message, and persuaded them 
to worship God alone? 

'Let us proceed further. The Quran says (L) “Whoever 
desires this life We hasten to him therein what We please 
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for whom sue vcl Wo will, then Wo assign to him the hell; 
ho shall enter it despised, diiven away. And whoever 
desites the hereafter, and stlives for it as he ought to 
strive and ho is a believei, then these are they whose 
striving shall be recompensed. AH do We aid—these as 
well as those—out of the* bounty of thy Lord and the bounty 
of thy Lord is not confined". (S. 17, v. L8-20). 

2. “Whoever desires the gain of the hereafter, We 
will give him moie of that gain; and whoever desires the 
gain of this life, We will give him of it, and in the here¬ 
after he has no share". (S. 42, v. 20). v 

2. “And whoever desires the reward of this life. We 
will give him of it, and whoevei desires the revvaid of the 
hereafter. We will give him of it; and We will reward the 
gratefui". (S. 2, V. 144). 

These verses elcarlj r show that a man is left quite free 
to choose this life or the next life or both. He will be 
given by God whatever he prefers foi himself. But this 
freedom does not mean that he can in any way change the 
laws of God, for the law requires that the person who has 
totally disregarded the next lift and has done nothing for 
the same, can justly have no share in that life and will 
natuially suffer just as it requires, that those who try to 
gain from this life as well as from tlie next, will be 
rewarded similarly but this desire for the double gain must 
be expressed in actions and not merely in words. Science 
has proved that there is not a single thing in this world 
which becomes nothing be that thing material or an action 
or an idea and thought. ‘ As you sow, so shall you reap' 
was true, is t rue and will remain true for ever. This takes 
us further to responsibility of man foj his actions which is 
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the natural consequence of this freedom of will and this 
responsibility will become quite clear from the following 
verses of the Quran : 

1. “And no person earns evil but against hi-s own self, 
and no bearer of burden shall bear the burden of anothei 
(S. (i, v. 1(55 ef. S. :!f), v. 18). 

2. “Whoever follows the right path he does so only 
for his own benefit, and whoever goes astray, he does so to 
his own detriment alone and no bearer of burden shall bear 
the burden of another.” (X. 17, v. 15 ef. X. .'5b, v.7). 

:{. “So whoever follows the right path, he does so for 
his own benefit, and whoever goes astray, then say: l am 
only one of the warners.” (S. 27, v. 02 ). 

4. “Say: you will not be questioned as to what we are 
guilty of, nor shall we be questioned as to what you do”. 
(S. :54, v. 25). 

5. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; and thy Lord 
is not in the least unjust to the servants.” (S. 41, v. 40). 

I!. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; then you shall 
he brought hack to your Lord”. ( X. 45, v: 15). 

7. “Every man is responsible (pledged) for wind he 
(shall have) wrought”. (X. 25, v. 21 ef. X. 74, v. .‘58). 

8. “Tlieie have come to you dear proofs from your 
Lord; whoever will, therefore, see, does so for his own 
benefit, and whoever lemains blind, it is against his own 
self; and I am not a keeper over you.” (X. 0, v. 105). 

Can anything he clearer than these verses? Can any 
one still assert that the Quran does not teach freedom of 
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will? Xo one I believe, provided lie is not ji bigoted and 
biased fanatic. This life is a struggle, a trial, gentlemen, 
in which we are to develop our faculties and (o biighlen 
our minds more and more that we may go on rising higher 
and higher lo that splendid and glorious goal which is 
destined for man. It will not be out of place, therefore, 
if I quote a few veises from the Quran to show that this 
life is a trial foj us. 

The Quran says “Blessed is He in whose hand is the 
kingdom and He has power over all things, Who created 
death and life that He may try you—which of you is best 
in deeds’’. (S. 67 v. 1-2). 

“And He it is Who created the heavens and the eaith 
in six periods—and His throne is on water, that He may 
try you which of you is best in actions”. (S. 11 v. 7). 

“And He it is Who has made you successors on the 
earth and raised some of you above others by various 
grades that He may try you in what He has given you”. 
( S. 6, v. 166). 

These verses clearly show that in this life we are to 
utilise all the faculties and powers given (o us by God to 
the fullest extent because we are not to become nothing- 
after death, hut are to change this life for that life in 
which we will have to occupy a position which our actions 
here eniitle us lo. 

We arc responsible for what we do in this life, there¬ 
fore we must use oni will in a way which may help us in 
attaining lo a high position in this life as well as in the 
next. The freedom of will is a great gift of God and we 
must appreciate il and utilise it in the best and the wisest 
way. Otherwise we alone are to suffer and not God. 
Mind this. 
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I think I have made the teachings of the Qman about 
freedom of will quite clear, but if still there be any one 
who is not fully convinced I may quote a veise or two 
more, which will surely convince him, provided he is not 
a biased person or a bigot. 

The Quran says: ‘‘'Say: the (ruth is from y our Lord, 
so any one who likes 11103 - believe and any one who likes 
may- disbelieve”. ( S. 18, v. 2!G. 

“There is no compulsion in religion, truly the tight 
way has become clcarly distinct from the wrong way ■ 
ihetef'ore whoever disbelieves in the devil and believes in 
God, he indeed has laid hold on the firmest handle which 
shall not break off, and God is Hearing, Knowing”. 
(vS. 2, v. 25(>). 

Listen! Gentlemen, here is the real freedom. Enjoy 
3-011 rself in whatever way yon like. Believe in God and 
His laws or disbelieve, maintain towards God and His 
creatures the right altitude ot wrong, do whatever you 
like and live in any way \-ou prefer but remember that you 
have no control ovei His laws, 3-011 cannot change any of 
His laws and you cannot shake off the responsibility for 
3 -our deeds. Adieu. 
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A. MS. OF NAS1R ‘ ALPS MATHNAWf. 

J/. Naintur-Rehman, M. A., M, R. A. S., 

Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, 

University of Allahabad. 

1 am indebted to my friend Mr. M. II. Syed of' 
the Fidu Department. University of Allahabad, for his 
generosity of placing at my disposal his valuable MS. 
of Nasir ‘ Alt Xaihindi’s most important Mathnawi*. 
which I intend to study in the following pages. Acquired 
at I>i;japui in 1927, the Mathnawi forms a part of (he 
collection of numerous poems in Persian and Dakkhini. 
The collection opens with the well-known Persian poem, 
the Mathnawi “ \an-o-halwa ” of Balia’ud-dln-i-'Amili 1 . 
It begins with. 

and is preceded by (he brief khutba:— 

dii 1 di>(J* U1 i i Ijv l Jl 

ic (ii' I J^2)l»Cu j li^i p|£ib( sic) 

It consists of about three hundred couplets, ending 
with :— 


* Generally designated as the “ Religious” Mathnawi. 
1. Died in Shnwwnl, 1033 A. II. (1621 A. D.). 
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Next comes ( 2 ) the Matlmawl of Nasir c Ali Sailiindi, 
which is followed by 

(:>) (he Mathnawi entitled Mi'rajul-Khayal of £ Ali 
Rida Taj alii 1 , which in the end bears the date 1354 A. H. 

(4) A Persian Mathnawi of Mirza Bedil 3 with the 

heading(J-^ t **)comprising 141 couplets, beginn¬ 

ing with:— 

( 5 ) A shui( Persian poem of twenty five couplets, 
by j\i‘ma< Kliaii ‘AIT, bearing the head line :j :— 

(t>) A Peisian Mathnawi described in the head line as 
a selection from the Mathnawi of Muhammad 

Rasikh 4 and beginning with:— 

(7) A Peisian Mailman-] by hashmat, 3 beginning 

v ith 


L One of 1 lie court poets of ‘Abbas II and Sulayman, the Safnwis; died 
1088 A. IT (1677 A. D.;. 

2. Died in Safer, 1133 A. H. (November, 1720 A. D.) 

3. Knmcrnr Khan was the second son of ‘Umdatul-Mulk Ju c iar Khau, the 
pjime Minister of Aurangzeb. After the conquest of Golkunda (1098 A. H.) 
lie was wedded to the daughter < f Sayyid Muzaftnr, the Vizier of Sultan Abul- 
Hasan, the depo>ed king of Golkunda. This marriage came off in 1099, about 
a year after the conquest of Golkunda. It was to celebrate this marriage that 
Ni ’mat Khan ‘Ali composed this satirical poem. ‘Azad Bilgrami’s commentary on 
this poem forms a part of the account of ‘Ali’s life in the Khizann-PAmira. 

4. An eminent poet of Sarhind and a friend and contemporary of Nasir 
*AIi, died 1107 A. H. only a year before the latter's death. Tie held a respectable 
office in the service of Prince ’A'zam Shah (the son of Aurangzeb) and enjoyed 
the lofty mnnsab of 7,000. 

5. Baklislii *Ali Khan Hashmat, who flourished in the time of Xawwub 
Salabat dang of ITnydnrnbad about the year 1104 A, H. (1751 A. !>.). 
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and bearing the heading ( ^ j 1 J y ^ 

(8) A Mallinau'i in Dakkhani, said to be the (&* 6 J*’r) 
of one ’Abram Khan Afghan of Bangar-Mau 1 . 


(9) Another Dakkhini MaiJtnawf, covering eight- 
pages and beginning with:— 

&{LuZt*fiPjl [ 

(10) Another long Dakkhini Mafhnatvi, which runs into 
forty-one pages and hears the date 11th of Rabi I of 
the 20th year of the reign of ^luhaniniad Shall, corres¬ 
ponding to 1151 A. H. 

(11) A Persian Malhvatvl described as the work of 

JMirza ‘Abdul-Qadir Brdjl and headed It opens 

with the couplet 

and consists of ll.‘> couplets dosing with 


(12) A Persian Mulhnaivi written in celebration of 
Hie ilolr festival V)y one Gulab Kai surnamed Bekhud, 
who seems to have been some Kayuslha poet of the 
South. He opens his poem with: 


tflLs, 


and is not satislied till lie completes (lie number 80. 
This Malhnatvl is followed by 


3. Hangar-Mnu, District Dimao, U.P. of Agra and Ondh. 

2. In the ^ ';«* ^yiven after the MS. of the “ Nan-o-ITalwa ” this poem 

is styled ns ‘ xi/ * and No. (3 0) is entitled ns <j^ c * of j\Iir 

Sayyid Muhammad Walih oJ‘ TInydarnbad. 
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(13) another Persian Mailiamrj written in the same 
metre and strain, and as a retort to (lie last one, by one 
Rai iVIimtnkhab ( ?) Thai sumamed TIimmftt. ( D, ayIio 
opens his with :— 

ygp'oJ'&IJJ f 

and carries on up to 154 couplets, almost double the 
number of that of Bekhud. And with this the collection 
ends. 

The collection seems, till quite as recently as 1329 
A. II., to have been in possession of Nawwab ‘ Abid-Yar 
Jang* 1 of Haydarabad Deccan, as appears from p. 2 of 
the fly-leaf, which bears the words: 

. 

But the black-and-white stamp of some former ('ap¬ 
parently the first) owner, Rai Dalai) (or Dawlat) Singh, 
appears in seven places in the Collection, in spite of the 
attempts of some later possessoi at erasing it out of 
recognition and decipherment. There is. however, an¬ 
other smaller stamp in the beginning of No. (4) which 
is quite clearly inscribed with the name ol‘ Rai Diilali 
(Dawlat ?). 

To come to the JMathnawI of Nasir ‘All. The MS. 
occupies seventy-five pages, covciing 1131 couplets, and 
is written in a fairly good NastaMiq hand, which suffers 
from looseness here and thm-e. Though worm-eaten, the 


1. For many years in charge of the administration of Niy.izat and Dargnh*, 
as also of the Makkn Masjid in llaydnrnbad (Deeean). Died recently. 
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A1S. is easily legible. Some of the last pages seem to 
have suffered move than the first ones from the effect of 
damp, bul the copy is on the whole quite clear. Fob 1 a 
and the last page bear the stamp of Rai Diilalt Singh, and 
the following sen!cnee appeals at the end;— 

if- 1: V 6j^ 

Besides the present MS. sixteen other copies of the 
Mathnawi are traceable in different libraries. The British 
Museum (T?eiu, Yol. TT, p. 699, No. 215) has a copy of the 
Diwan of Nasii *Ali beginning with the first couplet of 
the Mathnawi: t . . 

It is described as consisting of "two Daftars and is 
followed by other short math an wh s-. No date is men¬ 
tioned. The Bodleian Library, No. 1151, is dated the 9th, 
of Safari 135 A. H. (-Nov. 19,1722 A. D.), while No. 

1L52 bears no date. The India Office possesses three 
copies. Of these No. 1646 comprises it along with some 
other mulJinatns by the same poet. No. 1647, styled as 
“ the longest Mathnawi” is distinguished by having various 
readings on the margin. Neither of the two is dated, 
nor is No. 1648, which is only an incomplete copy. 
No. 1646, however, mentions a “special copy of this 
Mathnawr'as noticed by W. Pertsch, Berlin, Catalogue, 
p. 697, No. If), (rotha (W. Pertsch, p. 80) has a copy 
comprising 1,000 couplets. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
boasts of the largest number of the copies of this Math¬ 
nawi, Nos. 812—816. The first, No. 812, is mentioned 
as a mathnawl-'poem in Sufic strain and is said to be “ a 
bad copy.” No. 814 is included in a large collection of 
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treatises on different subjects; No. 8J5 is only a fragment 
of the poem; and No. 816 is “ incomplete at the end”. The 
dates of these four MSS. range from the beginning to the 
middle of the twelfth century A. II., the oi)ly precise 
date being that of 816, the other parts of the collection 
of which are dated 1134 A. H. 

It will thus be clear that the only certain date of the 
MSS. of this Mathnawi is 1135 A; H.—1722 A. D. (Bodl., 
1151.) Even if we lake into consideration the MS. copies 
of the Diwan (containing ghazals, fards, qastdas and 
raba'is) of Nasir ‘All, we find the dates ranging between 
1132 A. H. (India Office Xo. 1640) and 1164 A. H. 
(Bankipore, No. 363, Vol. Ill, p. 1.71), after which nearly 
a century elapsed before the first lithographed copy of the 
Diwan was published at Lucknow 7 in 1844 A. D., 1260 
A. H., subsequent editions of the Diwan appearing in 
1263 and 1281 (A. 11.) All the three editions of the Dhvan, 
however, contain only ghazals (arranged alphabetically), 
some fards and raba‘is, I he malhnawls finding no place 
among I,hem. 

The Punjab University Library at Lahore has a MS. 
copy which beats no date and comprises about one thou¬ 
sand couplets. 1 The Rampur State MSS. Library has 
two copies, both of which are dateless, besides a printed 
copy, which was printed at Hyderabad Deccan in 1312 
A. II. Another incomplete and dateless MS. is in posses¬ 
sion of Professor Fazl-i-Ilaq of Lahore. 

The fact is, therefore, indisputable that the present. 


1. Tlie Oriental College Magazine (Lahore, N T ov. 1028), p. 70. 

2. For this information I am indebted to Hafiz Ahmad Aii Khan, the 
learned Curator of the Kampur Library. 
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M S., dating from 1099 A. II., is the oldest copy of the 
Mathnawi, having been written a year (may be only a 
few months') be foie the poet left his home 1 at Sarhind 
for the .Impel iai Camp at Bijapur, and nine years before 
his death, which occurred in 1108 A. H. 1097 A. I). 

The author, Nadi ‘All 2 , with the pen-name of ‘All 
was a well known and eminent poet of Tndia in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and thrived during the 
reign of emperor Awrangzlb. It is indeed regrettable that 
no direct clue can be found to the date of the poet’s birth. 
But since he is said to have died when he was about sixty 
his birth may be dated in 1640 oi So. This much however, 
is certain in that he was born and bred at Sarhind 3 4 5 , 
whence he derives his appellation of Sarhindh The 
author of Farhatun-Xazirin, writing in L184 A. H. (1770 

A; DA, more than seventy years after the poet’s death 1 , 
seem doubtlessly to be labouring under a misconception 
when lie puts down Lahore as the fioet’s home 
and the improbability of the fact becomes patent when he 
makes Sarhind the poet’s permanent residence 5 

P 0. Sarhind is situated near Ainbala in 
the Punjab, being at a distance of about six miles from 
the railway station Sarhind on the Xoith Western 
Railway. After the Muslim conquest il had become 
a fief of Pihli, and long continued to be an important, 
stronghold of* tin' Dihli emphe. Fnder tin' Moghul 

1. In 1100 A. 11. (A. I) 1688). Sec Khizana-i-*Araira (Oawnpore, 1871), 
p. ri29. 

2. Wrongly styled'irrthe colophon of this MS. fq. v. ^u.pnt) as Atirza. 

:>• Originally Salirind. See Sarw-i-Azad of Azad Bilgrami, Lahore, 1913, 
p. 12$. The SyrW was written in A. IT. 11G6 (1702 A. 1).). 

4. The Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, May 1928, p, 92. 

5. Ibid., August 1928, p. 98. 
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sovereigns it was one of the most flourishing towns, with 
hundreds of mosques, schools, sanm and wells; but 
nowadays a greater part of it lies in ruins, extending 
for several miles. The place has consequently dwindled 
into a small town with a population of about seven thousand 
souls and owes its chief importance to the I wo great 
Muslim saints, Shaykh Ahmad (the Mujaddid) and his son 
the Khwa.ia ^Ma’sum, whose mausoleums attract a very 
laroe number of pious visitors every year in Hie lunar 

months of Safar and Rain I. 

The poetical works of All Snihindi are all m 1 ersian. 
Chulam ‘All Azad, the author of Khiza-i-Amita, skilfully 
compares him with the Fourth 0*1*, ‘All- Recalls him 
,he chief of the family of Eloquent “ *rl 

a'ld completes the figure by placing him m charge of. the 
Fountain of Poetry <c- W lik* >'"lo his great 
namesake, whom popular fancy holds as the supeivisor 
ami distributor of the plenties waters oi the hawlha, 
fountain in the paradise. While duly rccogmsrng the 
IS, tnd merit of Naur ‘Mis Asad regards 

him as matchless in the field of mathnaw,\ and after 
quoting two couplet s from this Malhnawi, he goes orto 

n Note Xasir ‘Alits utterance:-- 

Tt was this couplet tlmt called (from hi„ contemporary, (he poet Sa‘ib the 

&&*/&*<£** 

and the rejoinder of ‘Ali 
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saj , “Although some malhnaivl- writers have adopted his way, 
hul every one of them has failed to attain to his standard 

.The people of Baghdad are conversant with Arabic 

as well as with Persian. In their assemblies of esoteric 
fervour and ecstasy 5 Jvp ^r 1 »-) they lccite mostly 

the Arabic poems of Than al-Farid al-Misri and very 
often the Persian Mathnawl of Naur ‘AlP 1 . 

Sarkhnsh, himself a poet of no mean repute, and author 
of the celebrated biography of poets entitled the Kalimatush 
Shu‘avfP, speaks of him thus:— 

In the domain of poetiy ‘All was the overlord. In 
Assembly of the Heart ‘All was the saint, ‘AH was the 
leader. None can vie in excellence with the poetical 
utterances of ‘AH, just as none can vie with Mir ‘AH . 2 I 11 

the excellence of calligraphy. 

He enjoyed the patronage 01 Awrangzib’s two noblemen 
Sayf Khan Badakhshi' and Phul-Fiqar Khan 1 . O 11 the 

1. Sarw-i-’Azad, p 12 >. (/I b b oj^ojC t \j <J 

2. Khawaja Mir *Ali TnbiT/i was'* the originator of the eighth mode of 

writing evolved from the Naskh and the Taliq modes, and a peerless calligra- 
phist of his day. lie thrived during the ascendency of Tamerlane, and was a 
contemporary of the poet Kamnl-i-KImjandi )d. 803 A. TE-1400 A. D ), See 
Tadli-Kira-i-Khushnawisan of Ghnlam Muhammad (Ed. Hidayat Huravn, 
Calcutta, 1910) ; and Ain-i-Akbari, I, 114. V 

3. Sayf-iul-Din Mahmud, known a.s Mirza Faqirullah and entitled as 
Sayf Khan (son of Tarlhynt Khan, a l'nkhshi at the court of EmperoT Shnh- 
rJatian ) held governorships of Agra, Kashmir, P>ihnr and Allahabad, and died 
in A. H. 1095. He is the author of a valuable treatise on Indian Music and 
Dancing, entitled h’ag-Darpan. See Ma’athiriil-’Uniara 1 , 11, 479-485. 

4. Muhammad ’Jsma'il, entitled Dhnl-Fiqnr Khan (formerly* 1‘tiqad 
Khan), son of ’Asad KhaiVAsafud-Dawla and son-in-law of the great 
'Amirul-’Umra* Shayista Khan, was one of the esteemed noblemen of Awrangzib, 
Horn in 1067 A. II. (1657 A. D.) he held several appointments under the Emperor. 
Bahadur Shah gave him the title of Samsnmud-Dawla , Arnirul- , Umra , Baha¬ 
dur Nusrat Jang, together with the governorship of the Deccan, lie suffered 
disgrace at the hands of Emperor Farrukli-Siyar, by whose orders li6 was strangled 
to death in 1124 A. If. (1713 A. D.) See Ma’athirul-’Umaruh II, 93-106. 
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former's appointment as the Subedar of Allahabad the 
poet accompanied him thithei and enjoyed a happy life 
at that sacred city, and returned to his home in Sarhind 
after the death of his patron. The inspiration that the 
poet drew fi om him is very well evidenced by his utter¬ 


ance ; 


&># <J(pi$f>c/ 


(1) 

(> ^All, only a mirror inspires a parrot to twitter. 
If there bo no Sayf Khan we do not require the breath 
(to enable us to speak). 


His great love for diinking did not fail to attract 
severe* bans from tin* puritan-spiiiled ulema, of the day 
and would have cost him his life, if his friend Mir 
Muhammad Zaman Hasikh, who was then at Sarhind, had 
not sent him on to Dihli. Later on, however, he fell 
under Ihe influence of Shaykh Muhammad MaLum of 
Sarhind, whom he accepted as his spiritual guide, and not 
only gave up all follies of youth, but became a staunch 
sufi. 

Shaykh Muhammad Matsilm, known as *5 j c (The 

fiim handle) and ^ was tin* son ol the great 

Indian saiut Shaykh Ahmad of Saihind, styled as 
^ e-iJJ A*** (The Renewei of the Second Millennium) 
and Jd -p’P He* is said lo have been a descendant of the 
Second Oithodox Taliph, Tmar, and in the twenty-ninth 
generation fiomhim. fie was born in 1009 A. II. 11)00 
A. D., the year which was always regarded by his father as 


X. M t’athirul-UUnnra*, IT. 4S4. 
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an auspicious date, lor it was in that year that ho (the 
^uiaddidJ met his spiritual guide, the Khwaja Rani 
B.llahfor the first time. Shaykh .VaVnu eompletd the 
course <>/ Ins education whim he was only sixteen. After 
that he attended to the development of his spiritual self 
The aspuant soon became a perfect silfi. His father reo-ard- 
ed him as the host and almost perfect of his children, and 
adopted h,m as one of his Irhallfns. The Emperor .Shah 
Jahan sa.d to have always courted the amhitio,, of 
meeting him, but the pleasure was not vouchsafed to him. 
The Emperor Awrangzib did, however, enjoy the privile.m 
of being a devotee of his. The Shaykh was indeed one 
of the eminent saints of the Naqsh-bandi school, amom- 
the adherents of which he commands great esteem IUr 
mausoleum at Sarhind is the scene of a large assemble 
on the 9th. of Rabi< I, the date of his death in the year 
1079 A. H. ]6(»8 A.D. 3 

In 1100 A. H. the poet left his home for the rmperhl 
camp at Bi.japur, where he met and enjoyed the patronage 
of Dhnl-Fiqar Khan. It was in praise of this pat, on ^ 
his that Ah composed his famous qasida beginning with : 

ujf-c w 

Am,il is «'•« <Wafoni ui ,„ 

Iron, the Khan a reward of an elephant with an enormous 
amount of money. 1 The poel was with Dhul-Eiqar 
Khan, when in NO:; ( A. R. Ifi 91 ) he marched on Kama4 
witi intentions to effect a conquest of that territory 
In fact he was constantly m company of the Khun 
till lie returned to Nhahjahanabad, where hepassed his 


1 - Ma athiriil-’Urnnra’, II, 10 1. 
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last days living 1 as a qalandar , and passed away on the 
20th of Ramadan, 1108 A. H. 1097 A. D. at an age of 
nearly sixty years, and was buried in the vicinity of the 
mausoleum of the great saint, the Sultamil-Masha ? ikh 
Nizamuddin of Dihli. 1 Besides the two illustrious patrons 
named above, the poet was patronised by (t) Shah ‘Adil, 
son of Khwaja Shah entitled Sharif Khan, whom the 
poet praised in a qasiria beginning with: 

and (ii) Ghazanfar Khan, who was for some time Governor 
of Goujeevaram and in whose praise Nasir ‘All has: 3 

Of all the MSS. mentioned above only Pertsch (Gotha, 
p. 80) records that the Mathnawl contains 1,000 bait s*. But 
the present MS. has 1110 tails, adding to which the 15 
couplets suggested on the margin (on pp. 8, 11, 20, 21, 27, 
40, 49, 52, 59, 02 and 05) for insertion in the body of 
the poem, we get the total number 1131, which exceeds 
the Gotha MS. by as many as 131. The whole poem is 
couched in the hexametrical form" of the metre llazaj, 
each hemistich having three feet. But there are certain 
pieces interspersed here and there that do not follow this 
metre. The first five of those pieces (on pp. 3, 5, 9, 9-10, 
14) have been written in red ink, which seems to have 
been employed only to show out the difference in metre. 
But the latter six pieces (on pp. 35, 44-45, 49, 52, (>3, 73) 


1. Khizana-i-’Amira (p. 330), on the authority of Sarkhush (Kalirnatusk- 
Shu'ara 4 ) who was and intimate friend of Nasir ‘Ali. 


2 . 

3, 


Sarw-i-'Azad, p. 131. 

The Maqsur form of Hazaj, scannable as 
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do not offer any such distinction in ink. 1 2 Among the 
former group is also included a couplet of c Iraqi (p. 9), 
which is perhaps the solitary example of quotation 
throughout the poem. 

The absence of dots fLom the dotted letters, and the 
neglect of any discrimination between the script of Kdf 
and Gdf, can hardly be described as a defect of £he MS., 
for the classical writers and scribes hardly recognised 
their responsibility in this matter. But one cannot help 
noting, while reading the MS., the misrepresenation of an 
9 iclafat by a Yd, or on the contrary the mistaking of a Yd for 
an 9 iddfat and the consequent omission of the former from 
places where it must have been added. This tempts me to 
think that the MS. (a greatei pari of it, if not the whole) 
was written to dictation, and that the sci ibe was not able or 
careful to distinguish, while writing, the long ’iddfat (as 
necessitated by the metre) from a Yd. hi many places 
different readings have been suggested on the margin. 
These are either (i) only corrections of miswritten wouls,“ 
or (ii) they offer better readings than the ones adopted 
in the main. Such suggestions, together with the couplets 
noted on the margin (and meant, for insertion in the wa/w), 
that have been already mentioned, may have been added 
after a comparison with some other existing MS. of the 
poem. If this conjecture be not incorrect, one cannot 
doubt that the Mathnawl had already become popular 
before 1099 A. II. 


1. In Bodl., No. 3151, however, it seems red ink has been u&ed for all 
these. 

2. This happens in a majority of such eases, and lends further support i 
the conjecture that the MS. was written to dictation. 
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In the absence, liowevei, of any external evidence re¬ 
garding the date of the composition of this Mathnawi, 
we have to rely on the internal evidence afforded by the 
author's sweet and pithy eulogy of his spiritual guide, 
the Kliwaja MaV'un (on p, 48), where he speaks of the 
saint in the piesent tense, closing with the fervent wish: 

As long as the Sun shines so i 

proudly, as long as (lie blue crystal 

goblet of the heavens does not 

suffer from any stone- storm, 

may the whole world remain 

under the shadow of liis good, 

and may the heavens continue to 

favour his children! 

This shows that the Kliwaja was still alive when the 
poet composed this poem. And since the Khwaja died 
in 1079 A. H. (1G(>8 A. 1).), it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the Mathnawi was written some good time before 
that date. The piesent Mathnawi is one of the many 
mathnawi- poems 1 written by Xasir ‘All, and is the 
longest of them all. .It bears no title. Ethe and Rieu 
style it as the “religious poenT’and “religious matlnvnawi ’ 7 
of Nasir ‘Ali, while the Asiatic Society of Bengal call it 
“ a mathnawi poem in sufic strain, 7 72 which is perhaps 
the fittest possible description of the poem. Like the 

1. See Ethe, Ind. Oil. Cat., No. 1646. 

2. Cat. As. Soc. Bengal, Nu. S13. 
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immortal Mathnawi of Mawlana RumI, it begins rather 
abruptly with a mundjat , without the usual doxologies 
characteristic of such poems. It discusses sufic topics, 
which are first discussed in abstract form (couched 
in other metres) and are then illustrated by apologues and 
stories. In this the poet is following the model of Nizami 
Ganjawi and Kumi. After the cherished style of mathnawi- 
writers the poet calls upon the cup-beaier (^A~) now 
and then, and starts a sort of soliloquy (addressing 
himself with his nomule-plume ‘Ali) when carried away 
by rapture and fervour. 

The Mathnawi begins with: 

which opens a Minify at. The theme of)h and ;^ ^ 

jij ))j have been very well sustained throughout this 

fervent and glowing outpouring of this heart to God. He 
desires to be consumed with the fire of His love. 


1. Sarkhush, the author of Kaliraatnsh-Shu'ura’ notes (under the account of 
Nasir *Ali) the objection to and correction of this couplet by an old friend of the 
poet. His correction runs thus: 

Sarkliush, however, meets this correction resentingly, and retorts: — 




> if jjj cj 1 

-mV 

I owe this information to the kind courtesy of Professor Fazf-i-Haq. 
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He wants a heart as delicate as the dew-drop 
(.'*£ j» a. heart, full of tumult, a heart glowing with the 
very life-forces of Mansur 

He craves for that wine of Divine Love, the brilliance 
of which puts to shame even the glory of the Sun, one 
which does not mix with water or dust, one which even if 
it-drops on dust can yet. be put into the cup and quaffed off! 

This naturally leads him into the tavern of Divine 
Unity, where he enjoys the vision of Hod to the exclusion 
of everything else: 


■ta&Ayfl (Jit ■i’VUrJhfir- 

He is face to face with the One Himself, and enjoys 
His beatitude from morn till eve; for in that august 
assembly where His own beauty is the cup-bearer, nothing 
suivives except His Essence. 


6 k 


3 


A lover of self-annihilation and worshipper of the 
deadly dagger of Love 5 <ji£i* ool«i) that he is, he 
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gives himself up wholly and loses himself conqdetely. 
But he is not satisfied with this much of enjoyment, lie 
wants another cup of (the wine of) Unity, and calls upon 
the Saqi to drench him with a torrent of tire once again: 

o <f i/jrf UU 

So that he may bo able to cast off the shackles of these 
earthly habiliments. He is enraptured and chimes in tune 
with the great Ruml: 



tjr* 

•• M 




jJsiuf 




Naturally enough he sees the same Beauty manitested 
in every particle of dust. Be it a denizen of the mosque 
or of the temple, both aie alike enamoured of it, both are 
intoxicated with the same wine. The same beauty mani¬ 
fests itself in so many forms. Tlifc lire that burned down 


the Sinai to ashes got transmuted into the blood of Mansiii. 
Majnun and Layla, Farhad and Shinn, Yusuf and 
Zulaykha are all alike afflicted with the love of the same. 
For that beauty is the real source of Love. It is that 
self-same music that has tilled every nook and corner with 
its sweet tunes. 
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31 is this wine that gives life to the spirits and the 
bodies and enlivens the plants into a whirling 

danco.r It is this love that inspires the animate objects, 
that teaches the nightingale to lament and makes the rose 
alive to the rift in its heart. 



Love is omnipotent, omnipresent. It reigns supreme 
over the spiritual as well as temporal legions ^ ^ ; 

jy°. But, man, of all, possesses the light of Gnosis »■>)• 

it is latent in his very being. 

This is how the poet introduces , Adam to the readers. 
All angels made (heir oheissance to him, sav(* one Disbe¬ 
liever in Love (,y~ c who could nol appreciate the Fire 
i.i Adam. lie saw only desolation all round, and failed to 
descry the Treasure hidden in it. It is a beautiful painting 
indeed! 


Off 

C'C'Jel'X 

» * V • 





Ci- I sJ 
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This light, this fire finds its culmination in Muhammad, 
who is veritably the>?- j ^ andv**^ t'f* This 

approach to the climax of beauty throws him once more 
into a mmiajat. Once again he expresses his desiie to be lost 
irretrievably into Him, after perfect freedom from this 
temple of the body. 

lJl c (ji 1 


03 ^ if' 

fbr'f - ^jOS 

This Munajat is a long one, taking us well through 

sixty couplets and ending 

in his cry. 



Here again he calls 

upon the Saqi, and once more 

bursts into the great Mast' 

er Riiini’s tune: 


vA* 

2 (J) t*ci^ 

v 'Jt > bl 

and then: 



fifVtJt 

ijj 









OjJ fi>3S'Jj&<J‘3 l f33 1 
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6 j? 3-^uO^ 1 

>L i j ( jzJj>4)ijfM’ 

This beautifully summniises the story of a rhinese 
painter wliose paintings weie so exquisitely delicate and 
life-like that 

* 

It so happened that this painter became a \detim to 
Love. As is wont with lovers, Ik* left the eomlo?ts of his 
home and became a wandeier in the deserts. During his 
wanderings lie descried one day from a distance another 
equally distracted lover. The stranger advanced, and 
recognising the paint ei as a brother lover, he questioned 
him as to whose love was the cause of his affliction and 
misery. He entreated the painter not to conceal tlie secret 
from him, and offered to help him in his troubles. This 
touched the heart of the painter, who burst into tears while 
trying to describe his troubles and hardships. He told 
his kind enquirer how he had fallen in love with tlie form 
of one of his own paintings: 

elc. And as he said so he look out tin 1 poitrait from nudei 
his collar and showed it to his sympathiser. Taking an 
active and lively inteiest in the affairs of the paintei \s 
love, lie apprised him of the condition of his sweetheart, 
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and then sunnonised him on Love. During this lively and 
entertaining talk of his own Love and its all-embracing 
effect, weight and gravity, he strikes the significant, note 
that a guide (y*/) is necessary to lead the aspirant to the 
object of love. He then related his personal experience in 
love, and told him how during his wild ramblings he 
stumbled into a lovely and charming town where lie 
happened to see the very person whom the painter had 
portrayed and whose love he was cherishing*. The sweet¬ 
heart is thus described: 


(J C ^ 0 Ju/C- 


i 






J>[m £)*xs 

M/VZSf..'jUtVdOst 
i f >L’l l> 


On the stranger’s offer of leading him to (lie x>laco 
of the sweetheart the two started on their journey there. 
And though, through his extreme madness, the painter 
strayed away fioiu his guide, the svveetheai t’s magnetic 
force drew him to the town of liis beloved. Here follows 
a picture of the sweetheart’s state of mind, and is beauti¬ 
fully introduced with; 






^ 'J&j U&Zxkst 
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so much so that 



i ilfS. U> 

c^JOsso-,d 1 


In othei words, the ITince (the sweetheart) also began 
to feel the pangs oi love, and he yearned to go out to the 
desert: 

{<**/&} 


sis MS, Cr Is)JfsjJ sbl^cJ^jJl 

He complained to his father of his ennui, and asked his 
permission to go out for a change. The king permitted 
liiii] accordingly and ordciod his attendants to afford 
him eveiy pleasure, little knowing what was in store foi 
his dear child. 

ks&jfr 

Nor had the prince any idea oi' what was going to 
happen to him. 

* »* •• 

He got on a fleet horse and gliding off into the jungle 
set himself busy with hunting. While thus knocking about 
in pursuit of game, he chanced to reach just the place 
where his lover, the painter, was brooding over his agonies 






of love. The lover laised his eyes and found himself face 
1o face with the very object of his thoughts, the original of 
his picture. He fell into a trance and could not utter a word. 
The prince appi cached him and talked to him softly, and 
offered to help him out of difficulties if he would only let him 
know what they wore. This encouraged the painter to 
speak, and he related to his enquirer all about his home, 
his occupation, his distraction and madness, and at last 
handed over the portrait to him 

jijjl J J 1 d/t 


The prince was deeply moved and being unable to 
control his feelings, he proposed to the painter that lie 
should like to take to the river as he was tired of the dcsoit # 
He accordingly went to the river and took his seat, in a 
light skiff*. Hut he could hardly find rest without the 
painter, who was, therefore, invited and given a scat by 
liis side and the two began to enjoy each other's company. 

,if. „ — - Aj -i . f/jlUL L->t 






The clmax was reached in conversation when mere 
nods and becks usurped the place of wolds and expiessions. 

As 1 lie pviiK-o did no! wish to betray his feelings to the 
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onlookei s In* spoke veiy cautiously while he 1 elated to the 
painter the story of a musician (Vjk*) who was a long¬ 
time away fiom his home and longed to gel back again. 
He lold him how the musician fell in with a stiff, who 
endow(*d him with some precious rubies, which the musician 
look homo and made a present of them to the king of his 
town. The king set the rubies in his crown. One day, 
however, tin* heart-rending cries of one smitten with 
Divine Love caused the rubies to melt down and trickle on 
the face of the king, who was surprised at this strange 
phenomenon and invited some jewellers to make investiga¬ 
tions regarding the queer nature of the rubies. The experts 
told him that the rubies really consisted of blood-drops— 
the blood of tlu sufi’s heart ! 

The poel interweaves this narrative here by way of an 
example of the influence and effect of Love, and to give 
vent to his ideas on Faqr, which are cleverty introduced in 
the prince’s address to the painter : 

ftj n 

For faqr is the quality possessed by tlie Prophets alone, 
and manifests itself in two distinct ways: 


ob jo 



d^Zfcf/rsiJ- 
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These ways are Jiuthei qualified thus : 

* s 7»! ttjtJ&hsHSs 

» “ * * ►» ^ •» 

f °}/>y 

' M * ** • • • 

It is at this junctnie in the neophyte’s path that Satan 
lays his traj) and beguiles and misleads the traveller away. 
But he only is perfect who is strong enough to disregard 
these temptations of Satan, and brave enough (o merge 
into the Eternal. 

» k * 

LT>J.d>Aj’ 

* * * * » • 

[ This mention of J* 1 is nicely employed by the poel 
to introduce the story of the musician and the rubies. 
This last collide! is followed by another introductory 
couplet in a foreign metre : 

a> j ij U 

and then begins the slory of the musician with : 

t <J j (J jj>U L* &l 

r flie experts’ discovery of the tiue nature of the royal 
rabies affords the poet another occasion to expatiate on the 
subject, and the moral of the story is summed up in these 
words : 




j-'V'tO di & 


L/isC) ^ 
f fjr'Jl ^\j Jf 


c^fjb/S1,JU 
(J j'lJx.jid/ 
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♦ i* y • M * / 
4 X * ^ 

cJ^ \j>Ss / l'(£jsr’ 


•• 

CT j»v Vc/^ 

>Im 

'ji.j/o'i'v(O^d* 


The gist of flu* whole talk is that Setf-annihilation is the 
aim, the object of man’s liIV; for sucrli is the demand of 
Love, which consists only in selflessness. Catching the 
hint contained in this pointed mention of self-annihilation 
the painter could not control himself :a fountain of blood 
gushed out form his heai 1, and he jumped from the boat 
into the waters! This practical step of the lover could'not. 
have failed to react on the sweetheart. The prince followed 
the example sot before him. lie dashed into the river, 
and the waves instantly camied him far away! II created 
a tumult in the midst of all those who were present, and 
the eyes of the onlookers poured down a heavy shower 
of tcais. Some divers were sent into the waters to rescue 
the piince. ]>ut after hopeless effoi ts they succeeded in 
bringing out the two corpses of the lover and the beloved, 
both the painter and the painting. 





ti/ 


For indeed'L oa-p woiks wonders at all times! 
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sjC/ 

>\j\ 

i 

*y d> 4UlCiO?»c/^ 


0 ^ fl/jjlybtf ^{f 

&y$ 

>W-d > u s '^*^ 
L < ^ tv if' 


This narrative i>roduoes on the poet mi intoxicating* 
effect as it weie, and he begins to soliloquise on Love and 
Unitv, closing with the lines: 

The thought of ])ivinc % Unily once more reminds him of the 
Prophet JMuhaimnad. 


1*^ 'fjb 6 > 

<c|/* 

This introduces us to a short eulogy of I he "Prophet, ending 
in terms of Unity : 

Tliis is followed by eleven cotijilets in a new’ moire, 
purposing to introduce the subject of U reed om and 
Liberation and W /-'T Says he: 



iS-> 0\Jt J jF< i 

S^'Cu^dJ^y. jL' ( /j^ 
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He is indeed a vehement preacher of independence. To 
quote some of his utlemnces in this connection: 

A li^is £J>Xj6/ J u> i'> 

•m •# 

y A j i5> bfoi) tfiP- xj>c v 

jftjt if 

r fhe mentioned in the last couplet is that of a man 
who felt much distiessed and confounded at the falling of 
a dog into his well, and had recourse to a faqir to ask him 
as to how he should get, rid of the impurity thus caused. 
The faepr , after consulting the books ielati\e to the sub¬ 
ject, advised him to draw out some water fiom ihe well. 
r rhe foolhardy enquirer ran baek home, drew out some 
water, but left the coipse of the dog in the well. The poet 
enlarges upon this to say: 



He avails himself'of this oppoilunc momenf to advise tin 
hem or: 
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This “king” «-) towards whose door of bounty he is 
hastening, is no other person than his spiiitual guide, the 
Khwaja MaVurn, whose praise so naturally follows after 
another six couplets. This eulogy of the Khwaja takes up 
fifteen, couplets, which J can not resist the temptation of 
quoting below:— 

















1,/c^ 

Jfv lki}\ 

• • • • 








c/lj^1'ifiSsiflLl/if) 

aC&Z(‘^’ilitf'd? 

M 


~£cis'tJf.W 


AjcH^si £ 
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Resignation to the Will of God JV forms the subject 
of the next part of the Mathnawi, which is again 
introduced with twelve couplets in a foreign metre, beginn¬ 


ing with: 


mowed by: 


'<.JH 

which is followed by: 

o ^ (S-CzC^y 


ox 


yj& 




J;x\ 




He goes on in the same strain, emphasising the idea that 
Man is a micioeosm of the whole cosmos and that he is. the 
only object of liis search. And hence his advice of self- 
study, self-concentration, which helps one to solve all 
j)roblems and unravel all mystery: 





This has been illustrated by the story of an alchemist, 
who had wasted many a long year of his life in attempting to 
change a base metal into gold, till after all he met a saintly 
person, who demonstrated to him the leal successful way 
of alchemy. And the moral of it is that Resignation 
must always be attended with Search without which 

it is of no use. Having both together, one can achieve any 
thing one longs foi—the part, in fact, finds its union 
with the whole. 
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Taivakkul is defined as a complete detachment of one's 
relation From Not-Self, it is likened to a benumbed Foot 
that trudges along but is unaffected by fatigue. Its very 
essence is the destruction of all earthly desire and a 
persistent refusal to yield to the cravings of one’s lower 
nature: 





The idea is further illustrated by the story of a saint who 
prayed to God for sending down rain on Lahoie, which 
was once upon a time afflicted with a terrible drought, 
which is tinely painted in these words: 


y " ' . ‘ 

r * 



- ~ ? 






■4*0 i ji y i 

#« i 


When the climax was reached, the saint prayed to 
God to be .merciful to His creatures. And a voice from 
the unseen responded saying that the saint was still an 
imperfect, novice and was deficient enough not lobe able 
to undeistand and realise that every particle of the 
universe.be it a stone, or an animal, or a tree.has 
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been endowed with a knowledge of the mysteiy, into which 
even an ant could initiate him only if iie wen 4 intelligent 
enough to understand. 

[To illustrate this idea of imperfection a story has been 
related here, of an idol of Somuat speaking to a Brahman, 
whom it styled as its owm god, and then put him the search¬ 
ing questions. You have created me after your own image”, 
said it, “Have you, then, found anything apart from your 
own self Then the idol admonished the Brahman for 
his imperfection and fickleness of nature: 

{toy yiAk 

To conlimio the story, the voice from ihe unseen went 
on to say : There is an old matron in this ealamity-st] icken 
spot. Love has pierced her heart in hundieds of places for 
she is Our Lover, she is suffering from our imperishable Jove. 
Her lieai t does not eare to build up a home, for she is Our 
martyr and does not want a shroud. Her bed consists of only 
a handful of dust, and she owns no shed save the heavens. 
Her home is homelessness itself. Lightning will not smile, 
and clouds will not pour down lain till she does not will 
it. For the heart of the gnostic is the mainspring ( J* 5 , )of 
lhe well-being of the \v«iId, and it is from there that the 
people of the wm Id get their dailj’ provisions, though the 
faces of the devotees of Hod be dust-covered, yet. it is they 
who really bear the build of the evils of the world! 

The saint caught the hint. He gilded his loins and went 
out in sealcli of the old mat) on. And when he succeeded in 
meeting hei, he complained to her of the afflictions of the 
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people and beseeched her to pray to God for His grace and 
mercy. On hear ing the request the mati on-saint sermonised 
him on love and its essence, and told him that since she did 
not see any space devoid of the friend (God), and whereas 
her very being was seething with a burning desire to steal 
a glance of Him she had mustered up her courage to serve 
Him and had taken oaths 1 that to His door only she would 
take all her supplications for the grant of her longings and 
wants, and ficm Him alone would she seek help, for, in¬ 
deed, said she, His acceptance makes every hair of my body 
smile. It is his reins only that turn the trend of my being. 
T am indeed something beyond imagination. Even fancy 
failed to paint a coirect pictmc of my state of mind. My 
thought (f 5 ^) simply entrances the hearts, my reflection 
melts the minors. My very colourlessness is full of all 
colour s. In mvhcait I store up all the universe, but the 
whole painting is lost in the mirror (of my heart ). She 
w ound up her discourse by saying that words were too 
delicate and insufficient to express the very extensive 
meaning: 

* — 

And her patting words followed immediately : 

The saint wars compelled to leave her to her solitude, 
without having realised llie essence of love. Once more lie 
prayed to God, and again a third time. But all wars in vain. 
He could hot move the providence to send down a single 
drop of rain. The matron wars after all moved with the 

1. Here follow (pp. 58, 59» twenty-four rouplets eontaining as m;my as 
forty-two oh tlis. 
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misery of the peojde, and as the night came on, she went 
outside the town, and shedding tears, she called upon the 
morning to come on and give her shelter to provide her 
with full comforts of life. 

The saint saw the scene 1 , and hied back to his solitude. 
But the old hulv had not yet found a comfortable bed for 
herself when the clouds began to pout* down rain in tor¬ 
rents, and the land presented the scene of a wide expanse 
of watei. The saint once again opened his communion with 
(jod and oxpiessed his surprise at the fact that though the 
old saintess had not vet go! a shelter, still rain did pour 
down. And the voice from the Unseen infoimed him that the 
saintess had joined the majority and bad-found her shelter 
on high'. The drop had become one with the ocean of Re¬ 
ality : the ocean of Divine Mercy had received it hack to 
itself. The sacred soul had gone on high and only the body 
had remained. 

■*l>c 

"Por the beggars of love nie really kings. Whatever 
exists is for them alone. Their city is quite a unique one, 
perfectly distinguishable Horn both the worlds. 

The poet desires to learn a lesson from this saintess. The 
I and the Wo seem to him to be a mere forgotlon dream, and 
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nothing moic; lor in his very self he perceives the onrush 
of a shoreless ocean. 

r Phe next section of the Alathnawi is again introduced as 
usual with nine couplets in a foreign metre. It proposes 
to deal with the high quality of his own lofty poetry and 
sublime diction. He becomes expressly self-laudatoiy when 
lie says: 

L*jJ/ k 



He believes that as long as the angels do not read and 
patronise* poetiy, people* do not regured it as praise¬ 
worthy. According to him a poetical utteiance, truty 
deserving the name is one which so effects the heart that it 
becomes a part of the heart itself, one which gives birth to 
a mania in the heart, one which effervesces like wine in the 
butt of Thought, and goes right into the very marrow of 
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the soul even before it j eaches the ear of the hearers. He 
means thereby to suggest that his own diction and poetry- 
stand the test of these criteria. He goes on in the same 
self-laudatory tone to assert his uniqueness. All the 
forces at Nature’s command were e^Tiqusted before the 
world could get a man like him. Let us hear him in detail; 


^‘J*V foi'ifa 

blf/ 







if-: 

byi 




This wakes him up to the necessity of saying a word 
about such poetesters as may have the courage to vie with 
him in excellence or try to challenge his mastery of the art. 
To bring home to the reader’s mind the existence and 
futility of such audacious and mean souls and their criticism 
he brings here the story of a wretch who urinated in the 
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sacred well of Zamzam and when he was asked as to the 
reason of this atrocious deed of his, he said he committed 
the heinous act simply to attract the peoples’ attention to 
himself. Such an anecdote so skilfully woven together can 
hardly fail to secure its purpose wiili the reader of Nasir 
‘All. Couplets then follow, which criticise such mean and 
meaningless actions and intentions of his adversaries and 
malignant opponents, till at last he closes the topic with: 

feeling certain of the fact that fuli justice vvill be done to 
him by his own utterances ^ and 

goes on to strike a note of warning thus; 

(? if™#) 

Ciul to til 

from his self-intoxication, and finds fault with himself: 


But ther£"is an 


iMMd 


more aroused 
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and awakes to the realisation of a heart full of love—Love 
that knows no distinction between I and Thou, Love which 
is the fountain-head of all Existence, is the source equally 
well of Non-Existence: 

* ** • 


Reason (^) is only a servant of Love, and Madness 
(^jV) only an attendant in its solitude. Love is itself the 
hunter and the victim; it is at once Justice and Injustice. 
All is Love, and nothing- else. What really matters is the 
happy occasion (of a ceremony), and those who take part- 
in it are of no account. 


This eefetasy once more throws him into a nnnidjdt 
“ Light up the fire of Love in me, O God!”, he says, “If 
Thou hast shown Thyself to me, teach me as well how to 

enjoy Thy Beatitude”.“Burn this torch once more”, 

he cries, and “let not my candle be extinguished. Endow it 
with the constant glow of a pearl. Grant me an everlasting 
iife (vj)° ^ ° 1 ^). Transmute me into an eternal Love 
.and so on. 

This is followed by a fresh (and the last) section of 
the Mantlmawi, which is introduced as usual with four 

couplets in a new metre.in this case that of Rumi’s 

Mathnawl. This is the story of saint Ibrahim son of Adham, 
who is characterised as: 
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Ibrahim, it is related, once felt a burning desire to 
resort to the side of river and jungle. After roaming about 
in the forest for some time, he repaired to the river. In 
the boat he was joined by a lovely youth. It so happened 
that the lance of Ibrahim struck and pierced the foot of 
the handsome stranger, who, however, uttered not a word 
of complaint, and his journey terminating, he extracted the 
spear-point from his bleeding foot, mounted a steed and 
trotted off. Ibrahim cnuld not bear the s ene. He felt 
tormented at heart, and a voice from within admonished 
him for his gross carelessness in having hurt tie stranger, 

I f J 

and bade him pray, saying (in the words of the Koran): 

1 ! J 






Thus closes the Mathnawi, sounding a note of self-de¬ 
nunciation. ^ 

The main theme of the whole poem, as has been rendered 
abundantly clear by the detailed argument above, is Divine 
Unity and Love. Unity encompasses everything. All that 
is covered by Time and Space, all that is conceivable and 
imaginable resides in Him, who is unchangeable and absolute. 
There is nothing else, but Clod. All that has been, that is, 
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and that will ever be, is ever there in the unchangeable 
Reality. He is the light and life of the Universe. Every¬ 
thing merges into him, for He is all, and there is none other. 
God is Love. Love found its first expression iirthe person 
and being of Adam, the first Man, and was consummated in 
the august personality of Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God, the centre of all light and glory, the pivot of all love. 
God is the very heart and soul of the Universe, and must 
be searched for in Man’s own self. Hence it is only in the 
oneness with the heart and soul of the Universe that one 
can find the true ideal, the true self. This search must 
needs be helped by a total resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme, and cannot bring forth the desired end without 
tlie aid of a ( spiritual) guide who only can lead the aspirant 
direct to the realisation of that Love, which draws all thing’s 
together into the huge oneness of cosmic life, and wherein 
lies the secret of the Absolute Unity and Reality. And it is 
to Man, and Man alone, that the realisation of this vreat 
and grim truth is vouchsafed! 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE DIWAN OF 
ABU TAMMAM. 

A. Ilaq; M. A ; Ph, D. 

The poems of Abu Tammam are full of historical 
facts which shed a new light on our knowledge of the 
events of tin 1 period in which he lived. Although Tabari 
and other Arab historians have dealt fully with the im¬ 
portant events, yet still in the description of various 
happenings there is a gap which can only be filled by 
the contemporary poets. It would be idle, indeed, to 
search for historical facts in a chronologic 1 ,al order in the 
poems, as their chief aim is the praise of patrons in 
order to gain reward and not the accurate recording of 
historical facts. As Dr. Margoliouth in bis article 1 
on the historical contents of the Diwan of ai-Buhturi 
remarks, the poet of Abbasid times bad to discharge some 
of the functions of the modern journalist. He had to 
defend the policy of the court before the public, test 
public opinion regarding any important slep to be taken 
by the sovereign 01* minister, and not infrequently to 
persuade him to adopt certain measures for the public 
welfare. 

In the poems of Abu Tammam, the chief events 
described are, the battles and skirmishes against Babak, 
the powerful leader of the Khurramites, his capture and 
execution, the defeat of the Emperor Theophilus and the 
fall of Ancyra and Amorium; and also the raids on 
Roman territory. In addition to these, many other 
events are also mentioned, viz., the crucifixion of 
Mazayar 2 , the chief of Tabaris'an, a d Aetius, the de- 

L. See the Journal of Indian History, October 1 0JH, pub. at Allahabad. 

2. Diwan 154 (8) he was captured and beaten to dealh in 225 A II. 
Tabari iii, 1303, 
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fender of Amoriutn, 1 the capture of Hurjara by Abu 
Said, 2 the execution 3 of the famous Afshin and the 
burniag of his body, the overthrow 4 of Ibn al-Sari 
by Abduldah-Ibn Tahir, the ost iblishment .of order in 
Egypt by Murium 5 6 and other events of minor import¬ 
ance. He alludes to the insurrection of the Zutts (Jats) 
which was suppressed ruthlessly in the year 220® A. II., 
in poems 7 which are not mentioned in the Diwan and 
the authenticity of which is disputed. He mentions the 
city of Surra-Man Raa (Samarra) which was built by 
the Caliph-al-Mutasim in 221 A. H., as being the place 
where Rabak was executed. 8 9 His reference to the 
year 219 A. IT. as that in which al-Mutasim acceded to 
the Caliphate is very significant, 0 as most of the Arab 
historians assign that event to the year 218 A. II. 
Masudi, 10 however, says, “ Some say that the people 
paid allegiance to Mutasim as a Caliph in the year 
219 A. H.” 


1. Diwan 154 (10) he was captured on the fall of the fortress and brought 
to Baghdad where lie died in A. II. 2-4 and his hodv was gibbeted beside that 
of Babak. Tabari iii, 1302. 

2. Diwan 107 (5) Tibrizi says he was the king of Sanariah in Armenia, 
cf. Masudi ii, 67. 

3 . Diwan 151—155. 

4. See al-Ziyadat MS. 53-54. This oveut took |)laee in 211 A. II., Kindi 
ISO-1 S3. 

5. In 217 A. II. Tabari iii, 1107 Diwan 1L 1-134. 

6. Tabari iii, llfi-S. The marshes between Basra and Wasit were occupied 
by a large population of Indian* called Jats. 

7 . See al-Ziyadat 15 (14),40 (9-12). 

S. Diwan 264 (22). See also the poem (MS. 510) in which lie praises 
Samarra and hurls ridicule at Baghdad. 

9. Diwan 157 (6). 

10. vii, 103. II the date 218 A. H. given by Tabari and others is correct, 
it is quite possible that Mutasim altei becoming Caliph held a royal reception in 
2)9, in which the pi et presented to him this encomium. 
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His poems are fall of allusions to the Days p.e., 
battles) of the pagan and Islamic' age which arc des¬ 
cribed in the Aghani and other historical works. He 
mentions also the massacre of (he followers of Mazdak 1 2 3 
(528 A. D.) by Anushinvau, the King of Persia. 

A few references of historical importance are also 
given in his poems. lie relates that LTmar, the second of 
the Orthodox Caliphs, had once, when gold became scarce, 
suggested that coins should be made of camel’s" hide. 
In another place he informs us of the strange method 
adopted for spreading abroad the news of victories and 
defeats of the Caliph's armies. In the time of Mutasim 
when the army of the Caliph was engaged in almost 
incessant battles ■ against Babak, the messenger bedecked 
himself with black feathers when the Caliph’s army 
gained a victory, and with red feathers when it was 
defeated. 4 

He also makes mention of the famous Halley comet 
which made its periodical appearance in 222 A.II.(738 A. D.) 
from which the astrologers predicted that a great calamity 
would fall 5 upon the people. 

The laudatory poems addressed by the poet to the 
high dignitaries and officials of his time are not confined 


1. Diwan (322-23) Sec also the indices to the Diwan in which the names of 
battlevS mentioned by Abu Tam man are given. 

2. Diwan 322-23 (1-3) Tabari (i, S94 seqq) In most MSS. of the Diwan 

the name is written as whereas in .some MSS. it is given as 

cf. MS. oi' the Diwan 306 (<S). 

3. Diwan 50 (2). 

4. Diwan 107 (1). 

5. The poet calls it by the name of al-Kawkab-nl-Gliarbi. See Diwan 7 
(fourth line from the bottom) Cf. Kamil of Ibn-ul-Athir vi, 337, pub. Leiden, 
Michael Syr. iii, 97. See also Chamber’s Book of Astronomy, i. 444, 
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to ordinary complimentary platitudes, but contain much 
that is of historical importance, as they were addressed 
to those who controlled the helm of State. The panegy¬ 
rics composed in praise of his patron Abu Sa'id* are 
full of allusions to and description of the battles fought 
against Babak, of raids carried into the Roman ter¬ 
ritory. 1 2 3 Tn his panegyric on Ivhalid b. Yazid he recalls 
his raid on Roman soil A Abu Dalai*, who fought Babak 
under the command of Afshin, rescued the latter from a 
difficult situation by lus strategy,' and though he was 
disliked by Afshin who tried to poison the mind of the 
Caliph against him yet the Caliph cherished his memory 4 . 
Muhammad 1). Abd al-Malik-al-Zayyat, was not only a 
vizier but the Prefect of Police, Head of the Council of 
State and Censor. 5 6 Abu Said was one of those who 
favoured the Domination of Wathiq as a successor to 
Mutasim while the latter was still alive/’ 

Coining to the part he played as a journalist of his 
day; though he often voiced the opinion of the court, he 
was conspicuous for his reiterated demands from the 
Caliph or other nobles, of what he thought was for the public 
good. In an encomium ho urges the Caliph al-Mutasim to 
nominate I la run (al-Watlnq) as successor to the great 
empire, which on one side extended from China to Yaman 
and on the other from Spain to the walls of Rome, and 
crush all who dared to oppose it 7 Again, when Afshin 
fell on evil days and was imprisoned and afterwards 

1. Diwan 00-110, 215-220. 

2. Diwan 2,2-23. 

3. Diwan 42 (13 seqqk 

1. Diwan 4 J ( f -3), 210 Cf I bn. Khnllikan i, 27. 

5. ’ 48(11). 

6. 33S (3-1). 

7. Diwan 155 (1—3). 
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executed and burnt’, he requests the Caliph to exter¬ 
minate the whole family of K a us, the father of Afshin, 
and hurl them into the pits which they had dug for the 
Kingdom".’ He pleaded before Malik b. Tawq for 
Banu Taghlib. who had incurred the displeasure of Malik 
on account of their insubordination 3 , and so appeased 
the anger of Malik, who then treated his (lock with the 
dignity to which they had been accustomed 4 . Many 
other verses of a similar kind may be found in this Diwan. 

Abu Tammam makes no mention of the foreign troops, 
i. e. al-Mawali, organised first by al Mutasim, which in a 
comparative short period assumed the importance of the 
Roman Praetorian Guards, seating and unseating Caliphs 
who were practically in their power. Even in celebrating 
the victory of Amoriurn, in which these troops played a 
very important part, he passes over their exploits without 
mention and speaks only of the achievements of the Arabs 5 6 . 
This is probably due to the fact that in the poet’s 
life time these troops did not become so important as they 
did later on, in the time of the poet Buhturi, who in his 
poems constantly refers to the 2 m 1 ’. 

The chief themes on which Abu Tammam harps arc the 
victories won by the Caliph al-Mutasim against the heretic 
Babak, and the Emperor Theophilus Many raids on the 
Roman land carried out by al-Mamun, and other Generals 
of al Mutasim are also alluded to in his poems. Here 


1. For a detaile 1 account of \fshin\s executi >n >ee Tabari iii, 1308—1318. 

2. Diwan 154 (3—5). 

3. 19 (S seqq.) 

4. Cf. Ibn ltashiq (llmda) 32—33. 

5. Diwan 12 (2. 

6. See Dr. MargdioutlA article in the Journal of Indian History, on the 
hbioricnl contents of the Diwan of Buhturi. 
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I propose to deal only with the battles fought by the 
Caliph's army against Babak, his capture and execution. 
In order to appreciate the significance of. victories over 
Babak it is necessary to give a short account of each, 
pointing out wherever necessary the contribution that 
Abu Tainmam has made to the accounts given in historical 
works. 


BABAK, HIS DEFEAT, CAPTURE AND 
EXECUTION. 

Babak the great heresiareh made his first appearance 
in the city of Badhdh during the reign of al-Mamun in the 
year 201 1 A. H. He succeeded his master Jawidan b. Sahl 
as the leader of the Khurramites, who are often called al 
Muhaminira and al-Babakiyya 3 4 . From this time until his 
capture in 222 A.H. he was constantly at war with the 
forces of the two Caliphs, al-Mamun and al-Mutasim, and 
defeated and routed many generals who were sent to 
conquer luma He was the terror 2 of western and 
north-western Persia for more than twenty years, but 
was at last sought out in his inaccessible haunts by the 
famous Afshiu, was subdued and captured after two years 
of fierce and persistent straggle. Marauu, while on his 
death-bed, had enjoined on his brother Mutasim not to 

1. Tabari iii, 101 5 According to another version lie appeared in 200 A.H. 
Cf. al-Tanbili by Masudi p- 053; again Masudi (Mnruj vii 62) gives the year 204 
A.H. as that in whmh Rabik made his first appearance 

2. Gi. Fihrist 342 — 044. Diwan 248 (12—14) Masudi vi, 186 identifies al- 
Khurrainiyya with al-MnMimiyya, the followers of Aim Mustim who was slain 
by Mansur in 106 A.IT. and Abu Tammain (0,03) 12 identifies them also with the 
followers of Mazdak. 

3. According to Tabari (iii, 1230) the number of all those who were killed 
by Babak during the twenty years of his reign was 255,500. Musudi (Tanbih 
053' mentions 500.000 as a moderate number. 

4. Cf. Diwan 260- 
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spare am efforts to root out Babak arid his followers 1 , 
and the chief thought which occupied Mutasim’s mind after 
his accession was lo remove this great danger to the 
Kingdom. Babak was countenanced and helped by the 
Romans. Indeed the raid on Zepetra was carried out by 
the Empeior Thcophilus at the request- of Babak in order 
to divert the attack of the Caliph’s forces, and alleviate the 
pressure on Babak. 3 To establish peace with the empire 
and to produce an impression of the strength of the slate 
it was essential that Babak and his followers should be 
suppressed. With this purpose in view Mulasim, within 
a very short jieriod of becoming Caliph, set on foot pre¬ 
parations for a great expedition, and when they were 
conqileted he, in the month of Dhul-Qada 220 A.II., 
sent Afshin at the head of a great army to conquer 
Babak. 

The chief battles mentioned by Abu Tammam are fully 
described by Tabari in his well-known Annals. 3 Here 
it will be sufficient to give a short account of those events 
and mention a few details and small incidents that are 
alluded to by the poet. 

1. Before the expedition of Afshin set out Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim was sent by the Caliph Mutasim to the province of 
al-Jabai to suppress the rising of the followers of Babak, 
where in many engagements he defeated and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. Tabari does not state the name of a 
single place where the fighting took place. He simply 
records the fact 4 that in the month of Shawwal 218 A.H. 

1. Tabari iii, 11.58. It is said that the hoi semen of Babak alone numbered 
twenty thousand. Abul Far.) (Muklitasar) 241. 

2. Tabari iii, J2.14 

d. See Tabaii iii, 1171 Seqq and 1186 seqq. 

1. iii, 1105. 
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Ibrahim was sent to the province of al Jabal to subdue the 
Khurrainitcs, who had gathered in Hamadan, and slew sixty 
thousand of them, while the remainder (led away to the 
Homan border. In another place he informs 1 2 * us that 
Ibrahim returned to Baghdad from ai-Jabalon the 11th of 
Jamadi-ul-avval 219 A.II. with many captives, after slaying 
one hundred thousand followers of Babak. Abu Tamrnam 
in the poems composed in praise of Ibrahim mentions the 
names of Qurrair the two Ashtars, Dadhwayh. Khayzaj* 
as the places where fighting took place, and adds that 
many battles wane fought under cover of darkness which 
was a favourite method of Bahak’s attack. 4 

2. Before Afshin left for Barzand 5 * * * * , his headquarters, 
Abu Sa'id, a general who distinguished himself in this 
expedition, was ordered by the Caliph to repair the forts 
between Zanjan and Ardabil, li which liad been destroyed 
by Babak and to establish military guards ou the roads 
for the safe transport of the provisions that we: e sent 
to Ardabil. Having heard that a party of the enemy 
headed by Muawiya, the brother of Babak, was returning 
after a raid, lie intercepted and attacked them killing 
mail}' and taking a great number of prisoners, though 

1. iii, HUG. 

2. Diwan 302 OO) Qurrnn uas a town in Adharbayjan. Yaqut iv, 51. 
Wsbtar wan a district town between Nahnwand and and llnmadan. Yaqut i, 276. 

5. Diwan 307 (1) 

4. Diwan 306 (last l<ne) ‘‘In th ; Mast thou hast mot them in a baOle the 
bolD of which have caused the mountains of the Roman land to cleave” 307 
U0). 

5. The distance from Daizand to Sndara-p, where the Hr A ditch of Afshin 

was, is two parasangs and then to Zahrkimh fKalan Rud) where was tlie second 

ditch, is two parasanys and thence < ■ Rud-al-Rud, where the third ditch was, is 

two parasanys and from there to Badhdh one partisang. Il)n Khurdadhih, 121. 

0. See Ibn Khurdadbih Iltb 
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the leader himself escaped . Here again Tabari is silent 
as to where this battle was fought but Abu Tammam 
describes it as having taken place behind Sindbaya 2 , 
adding that Muawiya escaped under cover of darkness 3 
thereby showing that it was a night raid. 

2. After rebuilding the forts between Burzand and 
Ardabil Afshin divided his forces and quartered his generals 
in different fortified towns. Thus Abu Sa’id was posted 
at Kkush 4 , Haytkam al-Uhanawi at the fort of Arshay, and 
Alawaya al-Auwar at the fort of al-Nahr. Provisions 
were conveyed from one stronghold to another by armed 
guards. Afshin a very able general, knowing well that 
an effort to force an issue by a direct attack would 
result in disaster, adopted the method of slow and steady 
progress. Meanwhile, he tried many ruses and laid traps 
to ensnare the enemy who often fell a victim to them. 
The way in which he enticed Babak to attack Arshaq 5 was 
an exceedingly clever ruse. While Babak was attacking 
the fort of Arshaq, Afshin and Abu Sa’id fell upon him 
with their horsemen and siew nearly all his cavalry, though 
Babak himself escaped to Muqan'* with a few of his 
followers. Describing this event Tabari says 7 that Babak, 
after a few days’ stay at Mupan, left by night for Badh Ih 
escorted by a military guard. Abu Tammam adds 
several details informing us that Muqan was attacked by 

1 Tabari iii. 11 71 , \ceor ling to Tabari this ums the first defeat sustained 
by Babak'* followers, See ibid. 

2. A market town in Adharbayjan Vaqut iii, 160. 

3. I)iwan 101 (7-9). 

4. Pi wan 68 (5) 

5. For details see Tabari iii, 1174 *eqq. Arshaq is a mountain in the 
district of Muqan. Ynqut, i. 208. 

6. Cf. I bn Khurdabih 119. 

7. Tabari iii, 1178. 
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Abu Sa’id on a Friday, and that Babak compelled to 
flee’. 


4. Abu Tammam mentions a night raid which was 
repulsed by Abu Sa’id 1 2 - The attack was directed against 
Bishr 3 , one ot' his officers, who was staggered and whose 
ranks were broken 4 . Muhammad b. Maadh came to his 
hell) 5 , but the enemy was too strong for them both. See¬ 
ing this Abu Sa’id came to their help .just in time to save 
the situation. Referring to this incident, Abu Tammam 
says 6 , 

“Hadst thou delayed one hour in reaching them, Islam 
would have stirred to flight a bird of ill omen.'' 

Tabari 7 records a night raid in which Babak forced 
Afshin to retire, but whether this refers to the raid 
mentioned by Abu Tammam is doubtful. More probably 
the reference is to another raid made by Babak in whose 
plan of campaign night 8 attacks took a prominent place. 

5. The capture of Tall, a fortified high mountain 
near Badhdh, occupied b} r an officer of Babak named 
Adhin 9 10 , led to the fall of Babak’s last stronghold, Badhdh. 
Tall was captured just before sunset' 0 after a hard struggle, 

1. Vi mm 10’ (3-7) 2fil (11-12) 

2. DiwMti 2(i2 (11-12) 2S (2-7l 

3. Diwtui 205 (lust line) 206. 

4. Diwan 206 (1-6) 

5. Diwun 206 (7) 38 (6-7) 

6. Diwun 21)7 (2). 

7. iii, 1100. 

8. Cf. Tabari iii, 1102 (2) 

0. Tabari iii, 1214. 

10. Diwan 262 (last line) 
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while Badhdh fell easily on Thursday 1 2 * the 9th of Ramazan 
222 A. II. 

Many smaller battles which took place during- the two 
years’ struggle, but arc not mentioned by Tabari, are 
alluded to by Abu Tanimam in his poems, among them 
being the following: — 

1. A battle fought in the highlands of Abrashtawim 
and Darwadlr in which the enemy was repulsed 
in a night raid, and only escaped destruction by 
fleeing under the cover of darkness to a hill in 
Darwadh. “It w T as a victory by which time 
became resplendent and lances opened the buds 
of hopes." 

2. The night raid mentioned above in No. 4. 

2. From the description given by Abu Tamilian it 
appears” that another battle in addition to that 
already mentioned, took place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Arsliaq, in which Abu Dulaf rescued 
Afshin from a perilous situation. 

4. The poet constantly refers to the fortifications of 
Babak as Kadha.j 4 and Kadhajat, which were 
built on the hills, and were surrounded by dense 
forests. 

Babak after the fall of Badhdh effected his escape to 
Armenia with the intention of crossing over the Roman 

1. Diwan 203 \ o) > aquti ii 57s, Tabari (iii -107) says that it was taken 
oil Friday the 20th ol Kama dan. 

2. Diwan 262 (7—10) 527 (n) Cl. Y.iquti. v 0. 1 bn Klinrdadbih 22. 

5. Diwan 4 l (15 seqq) 202 (3—0). See also 32(> (last line). 

4. Diwan 102 (11) 202 (4) it is Persian word Jvada which means shelter. 
Cf. Yaqut iv, 24 1. 
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border, but was captured by an Armenian prince called 
Sahl b. Sanbat 1 , with whom be had taken refuge, and made 
over in the mouth of Ramadan 2 3 to Afsbin, who brought him 
together with his brother Abdul Lab, to S&marra. On 
reaching the city he was carried on a caparisoned elephant*, 
paraded about the city, and then executed, the Caliph, 
ordering Babak’s executioner to plunge the knife into his 
trunk after severing his limbs. IJis head was sent to the 
cities of Khurasan and his body impaled before the palace. 
His brother met the same fate at (he hand of Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim, the Governor of Baghdad 4 . 

After the capture of Babak, thousands of Muslim 
captives, women and children who had fallen victim to his 
tyranny, were restored to their families 5 . 

The date of Afsbin's return with Babak to Samarra 
is given by Tabari 6 as the third of Safar 223 A.II. From 
Abu Tammam’s description 7 , one might have inferred that 
the execution of Babak took place in the month of Shawvval 
222 A.II. instead of Safar 223 A.H as stated by Tabari. 

Describing the impalement of the bodies of Mazyar 
and of Aetius at a later period beside that of Babak the 
poet says 8 , “The fever of the hearts was cooled when Babak 
became the neighbour of Mazyar. 

1. Diwan 107 (2) 328 (2). 

2 Diwan 264 (7). 

3. Tabari iii, 1230 seqq Diwan 264 (13). 

4. Tabari iii, 1292 seqq. 

5. Diwan 260. Tabari iii, 1227. 

6. Tabari iii, 1229. 

7. Diwan 264 (7). 

8. Diwan 164 (8—13). 
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He is the second with him under tne dome of heaven 
and not the second of the two when they were in the Cave 1 . 

They seem to have hastened away that they might 
conceal some news from Aetius. 

Black are their vests as if the hands of Simoom have 
woven for them garments of pitch. 

Day and night they ride on slender steels brought to 
them from the carpenter's stable. 

They stir not from their places and yet whosoever 
sees them thinks they are ever on a journey”. 

1. i. e. the Prophet and Abu Bakr. Quran ix 40. 
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;* J I <jO I 

Or 

FAIRS IN EARLY ARABIA. 

Siddtqi, M. 1 Ph. O., Reader, University of Lucknow. 

Annual and periodical fairs are as old institutions as 
human society itself. The writers on the history of com¬ 
merce like Richard Laseh 1 , Walford 2 , Clive Day 3 and 
others have already traced their existence in ancient 
China, Greece and Tndia. Some of these as well as certain 
other writers on the subject have referred to, and made 
some passing remarks on fairs in pre-Islamic Arabia also. 

Several European Orientalists, also, while writing on 
history and religion of the Arabs before Islam, have dealt 
at some length with some of the fairs that were held in 
central Arabia, before Tslam. Snouk Hurdronje 4 , Dozy 5 
and Wellhausen® among them have also thrown some light 
on the type and nature of these fairs. But all these 
eminent Orientalists, on account of the nature of their 
themes, had to limit their investigations to the fairs held 
in central Arabia only. 

Among the Muslim writers, Al-Btrunt, in Al-Atharul- 
Baqiya 7 , Al-Qalqashandi in the Sublm’l-A‘sha 8 and al- 
Marzuqt in his Kitabe’l Azminati Wa’I-Amkina 9 have given 
long lists of fairs that were held in Arabia annually and 
have also mentioned some particulars with regard to them. 

1. “ Primitive Kur’ ot- M 

2. “ F iirs past md present.” 

2. “ TTstoy of commerce ” 

4. TTet Mekkanische Fesf, Leiden 1830. 

5. Pie Tsrieleifen zu Mekkn. 

6. Re^te Arnbicben Heidentum pp 84-100. 

7. Arabic text P. 321 Eng Translation Sachau P. 324. 

8. Voi- 1 Pp 410-411. 

9. Vol. 2 Pp. 101—1Q9. 
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As for the Geographical works of the Arabic writers, 
the Mu jam 1 of Yaqut and in the works on u Traditions” 
the Sahib of al-Bukharl 2 3 4 and the commentary of Fathu’l- 
Barl 8 on it contain some important details with regard to 
our subject. The Kitabu’l-Aghaul of Abu’hFarj also con¬ 
tains a long notice on the fair of ‘ OkazV 


A complete list of places in Arabia where according 
to the above-mentioned authorities, fairs were held an¬ 
nually is given below 5 . 

Places where fairs were Months and dates 

held 6 * . in which fairs 

were held. 

(1) Mumalu ’1-Jandal* Kabiu'l-awwal, 1st- 

5th. 


(2) al-Jisr 

(3) al-IIijr* 

(4) al-‘Oman* 

(5) al-Mushqqar 


in Bnhrayn Qabiu’hakhir. 

(under the patro¬ 
nage of Mundhir 
B. Sawa.) 

in Bnhrayn Juma’l-ula till the 
end of the month, 
in Yemen Jnmada’l-Akhira 

from the beginn¬ 
ing of the month. 


1. C n iro. Vol 6, P. 201. Vol. 7 P. 390. 

2. KilnbuI-TTnjj and TCitabnl Knyn. 

3. Cairo Vol. 8. P 3S5. 

4. Sen P. 5 etc seqq 0 of this ar'iole. 

5. This list is based on al-Birnni al-AthanVl-Paqiyn P. 328. al-MarzuqPa 

Kitnbu’l-Amkinn Vol. 2 pp. 161—169 and on nl-Qaalnshnndi, Subhn’l-Asha Vol, 

1. pp. 410-411. 
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in Yemen 


(6) Suli’ir* 

(7) Daba 

(8) Shibr* 

(9) ’Jdn or’Idn Abya 


Rajab-10th-15th. 
Last days of Rajab. 
Middle of Shaban. 

Ramadan Ist-lOth or 
15th. 


(10) San‘a’* 

(11) Rabiya 

(12) ‘Okaz 

(13) Dhu’l Majaz 
(11) Dhu'l-Majaz 

(15) Mina 


(1G) Nitat 

(17) Ha jar* 

08) Majaza 1 

(19) al-Abla 

(20) al-Badr. 

(21) al-Hubasha. 


„ Ramadan 15th the 
end of the month. 

in Hadramaut Middle of T)hul-qada 
in flejaz Hhul-qada 1st 20th. 

„ „ 20th 29th. 

,. Dhuld Hijja lst,-8th, 

llth-13lh. 

„ The 9th and 10th of 

this month being 
the Hajj days. 

„ Probably during the 

end of Dhul Hajj. 

in Yammama Muharram Ist-lOth. 


Near Medina In the month of 
Rajab. 


It is apparent from the above list that the season of 
fairs in Arabia began with the month of Rab'iul-Awwal 
when the first fair was held at Dumatu’l-Jandal, and ended 
with the fair of ‘Mina’ which was held just after the Hajj. 
The intervening period of seven months was filled in, by 
successive fairs which are held at different places and 
followed one another on well arranged consecutive dates. 


1. It is doubtful whether it is the same plac-i as Dhul-Ma.jnz or a different 
one. See Mnjam Cairo Yol. VII P. 385. 

A detail information about the places marked with an asterisk, is found in 
the Encyc. of Islam. 
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The fair of Dumal-ul-Jandal, began on the 1st of the 
month Rab‘iul-awwal under the patronage of the Christian 
prince Ukaidir the Abadite*, or that of Abu Quafa the 
Kalbile. These two Arab chiefs vied with each other for 
the patronage of the fair. The contest was decided yearly 
by a competition in wit between them, lie who won the 
contest secured the supreme authority over the affairs 
relating to the fair. The patron thus elecled had the sole 
responsibility of the fair and the right of buying all that 
he wanted before any of the visitors could do any business. 
The Syrians and the Mesopotamians were not allowed even 
to visit this fair without special permission. The shops in 
the fair however consisted of woollen tents, in which there 
were a good number of professional girls 1 . 

The fair of Dumat-ul-Jandal was followed by the fair 
of 1 la jar in Bahrayn which was held in the month of 
Knbi ul-Akhir. Tt was patronised by Mundhir B. Sawa for 
sometime and must have been visited by most of the people 
who vent to Dumat-ul-Jandal 2 . 

This was followed by the fairs of and of 

) a place well-known for its textile industry (^kJ 
Vol. 6, T\ 114) and of ‘Oman’ one after another. Oman was 
a great business centre of the Arabs. The merchants of 
China, India and Africa went there, sold the goods of their 
own countries and bought those of the other countries. 

After the fair of * Oman another fair was held at 
Shihr on the const of Yemen (Lisin Vol G, p G5) in the 

1 Al-Marz\iqi Kitabul-Azminati-wal-Amkina Vol. 2 P. 161-162. 

2. Subhul- Aslia Vol. 1, P. 110. 

*A long notice on Ukaidir is found under the word Dumatul-Jandal in the 
Mujam, 
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middle of the month of Sha'ban. Here business was done 
mainly in cloths, in Myrrh, in aloe and in Frankincen. 
This was followed by the fair of Eden which lasted till 
the 10th of Ramadan. 1 It was patronised at first by the 
Hymyarite kings and later on by the Persian Governors 
of Yemen and was attended only by such of the over-sea 
merchants as were not able to sell off all their goods in the 
fairs that were held earlier. 

After the fair of Eden was held the fair of San‘a, 
which began in the middle of Ramadan and lasted till the 
the end of the month. The articles sold in the fairs in 
Yemen consisted mainly in cotton, in dye stuffs in saffron, 
in seeds, in weapons of wars and in mantles 2 3 . 

With the end of fair of San'a, the merchants as well 
as the other visitors of these fairs were divided into two 
parties:—One party went to Hadramaut and attended the 
fair of Rabiya, after which they dispersed and the other 
party proceeded to Central Arabia to visit the fair of 
‘Okaz*. 

The fair of ‘Okaz was held in a valley between Ta’if 
and Nakhla at a distance of a few miles from Mecca. It 
began on the 1st of Shul-qa’da and lasted till the 20th of 
the same month 4 . 

Being held about the time of annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca in one of holy months when clash of arms and inter¬ 
tribal wars, were suspended, it could be visited by all the 
tribes. Being sure of their safety they all visited ‘Okaz in a 

1. Subhul-Asha Vol. P. 110. 

2. Al-Marzuqi Vol. 2, P. 164. 

3. Do. Do. 

4. Mu^am, Egypt. Vol. G* P. 208 FatWl-.Ba<ri Vol. 8* P. 386. 
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large number. The chiefs of the tribes came to *Okaz with 
masks on their faces which was later on given up. In 
order to prevent any clash of arms it was adopted that all 
the visitors of this fair should deposit their arms with a 
chief appointed for the purpose. These arms were retur¬ 
ned to their owners at the time of their departure from the 
fair. Those who infringed any of these laws were declared 
as traitors from the pulpit and were socially boycotted., 
‘Okaz thus became a great centre where all Tribes of 
Arabia met in perfect peace, and competed with one 
another to make a name in the whole country. The tales 
of ‘Okaz were carried to every nook and corner of the 
peninsula and the talk of‘Okaz’ became the talk of the 
whole population of Arabia 

Here therefore came all those who wanted to make a 
name and earn a fame throughout the country. Here came 
the princes from the different parts of the peninsula with 
a large retinue and lived in the most fashionable style in 
order to be called the most stylish prince of Arabia 2 . Here 
came the great poets and recited their poems*. Here 
delivered the great orators their best orations 4 . 

Here the grief-struck Arabs claimed to be called the 
most afflicted person in the country 5 . Here the needy 
sought for help and the generous gave it 6 . Here the braves 
were honoured. 7 Here came the various tribes living in 


1. Al-Marzuqi Vol 2. p. 

2. Al-Mamiqi Vol. 2. p. 165. 

3. ‘Mujam. Egypt Vol. 6 p. 203; Agham Vol, 9. p. 176 ‘Amr. B. Kulthum 
Zuhayr and Asha recited their Okaz and al-Nabigha visited the fair regularly. 
Agh, Vol. 8 p. 77; Vol 9 p. 176 Vol. 10 p. 11. 

4. Agh. Vol. 14. p. 40. 

5. Agh. Vol. 4 p. 34. 

6. Agh. Vol. 10 p. 141. *** } y** wanted help for bit btoofchir and 

sj> helped him. 

7. Agh. Voh 13 p< 2 , 
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the peninsula in the largest number possible 1 in order to 
show their numerical superiority, and all of them vied 
with one another for greatness and glory. Here taxes were 
collected 2 , intertribal laws and postponement of strife for 
a certain period were considered 3 , the oppressors were 
condemned and tribal help was denied to them 4 . Here the 
members of different warring tribes made friends, the 
elders brought their daughters and they got married 5 , and 
the romance-loving youths pursued their objects in their 
own way. Here the merchants brought goods from Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia 6 and Persia and probably from 
Byzantium also. Here were available perfumes, skins, 
leather goods of different kinds, garments and almost all 
that the poor and the rich among the Arabs needed. 7 

‘Okaz possessed, however, all the evils of a large 
gathering of hot blooded Arab youths. Provocation, insult 
and irritation were not uncommon there. A rash young 
Arab sat down in the centre of the fair and stretching his 
legs on a thoroughfare challenged the whole of 
Arabia to make him behave better 8 . Another ventilated 
his private grievance in public and declared at the top of 
his voice in the most provocative fashion that such a person 
owed him so much money 9 . A fe v romance-loving 
youths put their heads together and made a plan to win 


1 . 

Al-Marzuqi Vol 

. 2 p. 166. 

2. 

Agh. Vol. 10 p 2 

11. 

3. 

Agh. Vol. 14 p. 

2s. Bukh. 2. 99. 

4. 

Agh. Vol. 10 p 

.28. 

5. 

Do. Vol 8 p. 77 

Vol. 10 p. 138. 

6. 

Do. Vol. 13 p. 

135 


7. Al-Marzuqi Vol. 2 p. 164. 

8. Agh. Vol. 19 p. 73. 

9. Do. Vol. 19 p. 74. 
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over a young good-looking girl. When she refused to have 
anything to do with them, they insulted her by playing a 
dirty trick which exposed her body in the open market 1 . 

Such careless, rash provocative actions of ill-behaved 
youths, at times caused some bloodshed and in some case 
even such wars as took long before they w T ere finally settl¬ 
ed. The skirmishes between the Tamimiter and the 
Mudaites 2 and the wars of Fajar 3 are only two of many 
bloody strifes the seeds of which were sown at ‘Okaz. 

In spite of all these and other untoward events that 
took place at‘Okaz, the Arabs must be given credit for 
the wonderful performance 11 was certainly wonderful 
on the part of Arabs— the hot blooded, irritable, easily excit¬ 
able and blood-thirsty Arabs to create a peaceful and 
enjoyable atmosphere in such a large market as ‘Okaz in 
which so many tribes with almost inborn enmity between 
them, came in such a close contact with one another. 

The fair of ‘Okaz. however, with all its uses and 
abuses, and irritations and excitement continued for 
twenty days. On the 20th of Dhu’l-Qa’da the fair broke 
up and a large number of the business men and visitors 
went over to the fair of Dhu'l-Majanna at Marru’l Zahran 
—a place near Mecca. This fair began on the 21st of Dhu’l 
Qa'da and lasted till the 29th of the same month. From 
the first of Dhu’l-Hijja another fair was held near ‘Arafat 
unware as fair of Dhu’l-Majaz. This fair lasted till the 
8th of Dhu’l -Ilijja. r l he 9th and the 10th of this month 
were dates of the annual pilgrimage. On the 11th, 12th 


1. Do. Vol. 19 p. 73. 

2. Do. Vol. 18 p. 135. 

3. Do. Vol. 19. p. 73-74. 
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and 13th a small fair was held at Mina. Here the season 
for fairs came to a close and the whole party dispersed. 

Over and above these fairs which followed one another 
consistently, on well arranged consecutive dates, there were 
held in Arabia a few other fairs also which, so far as I can 
judge, were of local character. To this class belonged the 
fair 1 of Bedr which was held in the month of Dhu’l-Qa’da 
for eight days, the fair of Nitat and of Hajr which were 
held during the first ten days of Muharram 2 * . 

Some of these fairs, however, were as old as human 
memory. Though Herodotus the father of history has not 
made any mention of any of them, yet Dowdones as well as 
some other Greek historians have referred to a largely 
attended fair of Arabia and have quoted their predecessors 
while describing it. This fair has been identified by dis¬ 
tinguished orientalists and historians, with the Hajj itself 2 . 

Most of these fairs, if not all of them as one of the 
most eminent German Orientalists, Wellhausen, suggests 4 
must have been originally connected with the annual pilgri¬ 
mage to one or the other of the several temples in the 
different parts of Arabia—the fairs of south with the 
temple of Dhu Khlu's which was known as u> 
and ***' or with that of Wadd at Dumatu’l- Jandal, 

and the fairs of Central Arabia with the Ka’ba in Mecca. 
This theory is supported by the fact that in the vicinity of 
the s n at of every important fair there might be traced a 
temple or an idol. 

Be the origin of these fairs what it may, their commer¬ 
cial importance cannot be overlooked. The fairs of south 
being held in important towns situated on the sea-coast 

1. Wasidi. 

2. Al-Biruni al Atharnl-Baqiya p. '>‘28. 

8. See Dozy’s Israeliten zu Mekka p. 14. et Seqq. 

4. Aiabichen Heidentum p. 0. 
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naturally became important centres of international 
commerce. The fairs of Central Arabia also being held 
just after the fairs of the south, at places situated on, or in 
the vicinity of the routes followed by the commercial 
Caravan must be given due importance as centre of busi¬ 
ness and commerce. This aspect of these fairs assumes 
greater permenant importance if we take into consideration 
the fact that Arabia had been one of the most important 
countries connecting different countries for a very long 
time, and the Arabs played a very important role in the 
business of Persia, India and China with Egypt, Banzan- 
tium and other countries. 

It is due to the commercial importance that some of 
these fairs continued for long time even after the advent 
of Islam which brought about complete destruction of the 
idols and temples in the whole of Arabia. The annual 
fair of ‘Okaz which was the first fair in central Arabia 
to be stopped came to an end on account of Kharijites 
rising 129 years after the advent of Islam, and the fair of 
al Huhdsha continued to be held annually till 197 A. II. 1 


1. Fathu'l Bari Vol. 8. p. 385. 
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PERSECUTION OF AVICENNA BY SULTAN I- 
MAHMOD, A MYTH. 

Fida Alt Khan, M.A., Head, of Persian Department, 
University of Dacca. ’ ■ 

Interested persons with real or fancied grievances 
against Mahmud, the Sultan of Ghazna and conqueror of 
India, have fabricated numerous tales exemplifying his 
alleged iconoclastic zeal, religious intolerance, bigotry 
stinginess and tyranny in general. Of this host of fabrica¬ 
tions two have been reiterated by his traducers and revilers 
so frequently that they have misled even some of the less 
wary among the Persian historians who, taking them for 
historic truths, have incorporated them in their popular 
works on Persian history. As in the case o£ many religious 
dogmas, repetition itself has served to authenticate them, 
so that they are unhesitatingly accepted by those not in a 
position to make independent investigations, particularly 
those disposed by their religious and political prejudices 
to welcome everything that tends to sully the reputation 
and blacken the memory of the above-named illustrious 
monarch. 

These totally unfounded stories are designed to repre¬ 
sent Mahmud as a greedy fanatic who is prompted by his 
misguided religious zeal and avarice to invade non-Muslim 
countries without the least provocation, reason or rhyme, 
and to rob them of not only material but also intellectual 
wealth by compelling those noted for their skill in any art 
or science to go to Ghazna and settle there. One of these 
tales accuses him of maltreating the immortal Firdausi, 
disappointing all his long cherished hopes by breach of a 
promise of a handsome reward on the completion of Shah- 
nan a and then on his writing a satire and absconding 
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from the Sultan’s court, hounding him from place to place 
upto the very moment of his death. And all this for no 
other reason than that Firdausi was charged by some of 
his enemies of being a Shi‘a and a heretic. This malicious 
tale has now been proved beyond doubt to be a tissue of 
lies (1) by rof. Noldeke in his Iranische Nationalepos 1 ” 
(1) and (2) Mr. Mahmud Sherani of the Islamiah College, 
Lahore, in his disquisitions published in (he journal of the 
Anjuman-i Tarqqi-i-Urdu, called “Urdu.’’ 

'flic other is the story of Mahmud’s persecution of Avi¬ 
cenna on acount of the latter’s heterodox religious views, 
and this is what we are concerned with here and propose 
to examine carefully in order to find out what truth, if any, 
there is in it. It rests almost entirely on the authority of 
Nizan)i-i-‘Arudi-i-SamarqandP and Md. Khavindshah*. 
Of the two Nizami, whose historical blunders have been so 
ably exposed by his editor, Muhammad bin ‘Abdul Wahhab 
Qazvini 1 , can lay no claim to be regarded as ahistorain; 
and the historic worth of the writings of Khavindshah will 
clearly appear from the following observation of C. II. 
Ethe: “The fame of Muhammad Khavindshah bin Mahmud, 
usually called MirKhvand (Mirchoud), who died in 1498 
(A- H. 903), rests on his work of seven volumes, Raurlat- 
ussafa or Garden of Purity, which inspite of its uncritical 
character and inspite of, or according to oriental taste 
rather on account of, its style overburdened with me¬ 
taphors and phrases rich in figures, is regarded in the 
East as a model." Nizami’s version being by far the older 

1 Grundriss der Jranischen Phi lolngic ]\, 4, t>p. 151-55 

2 Chnh-ir Maqalacd. by Md. bin A. Wahli >b Q >zv : ni pp 70 80. 

3 Raudat-ussafn, Appendix, pp 45-46, pub by Md Kazim bin Md. Mahdi 
Kashani, Bombay 1847. 

4 Cliahar Maqaln, ed. by Qazvini, Preface XTT—XV. 

5 Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie II, 7, p. 356, 
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of the two, must have precedence over that of Khavindshah. 
Much as I should wish to place both the original and its 
English translation before the reader, economy both of time 
and space forbids my doing so. I must needs, therefore, be 
content with Prof. E. G. Browne’s English rendering of 
the story, with the omission of what appears to me irrele¬ 
vant or redundant. The st »ry runs as follow:— 

“ Abul c Abbas Mamun Khwarazmshah had a minister 
named Abul TIusain ibn 1 Suhaili 2 . He was a man of 
philosophical disposition, magnanimous nature and scholar¬ 
ly tastes, while Khwarazmshah was likewise a philosopher 
and friend of scholars. In consequence of this many 
philosophers and men of erudition, such as Abfi c Ali ibn 
Sina, Abu Sahl i MasTlq, Abul Ivhair ibn Khammar, Abu 
Nasr-i ‘Arraq, and Abu Raihfm-i Birum, gathered about 
his court. 


..And all these were, in this their service, independent 

of worldly cares, and maintained with one another familiar 
intercourse and pleasant correspondence. 

But fortune disapproved of this and Heaven disallowed 
it; their pleasure was spoiled and their happy life was 
marred. A notable arrived from Sultan Mahmiid Yammud- 
Daula with a letter, whereof the purport was as follows. 
“ I have heard that there are in attendence on 
Khwarazmshah several men of learning who are beyond 
compare, such as so-and-so and so-and-so. Thou must send 
them to my court, so that they may attain the honour of 


1. This according to the rules of Arabic Garmmar must be bin. 

2. This ought to be Suhali. 
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attendance thereat, while we may profit by their knowledge 
and skill. So shall we be much obliged to Khwarazmshah. 

Now the bearer of this message was Khwaja Husain 

ibn ‘Ali ibn Mika hi.So, Khwarazmshah assigned to 

Husain ibn M ika hi the best of lodgings and ordered him 
the most ample entertainment; but, before according him 
an audience, he summoned the philosophers and laid before 
them the king’s letter, saying “Mahmud hath a strong hand 

and a large army.I cannot refuse to obey his orders or 

execute his mandate. What say ye on this matter ?” 

Abu Ali' ibn Sina and Abu Sahl aswered u We will not 
go:” but Abu Nasr, Abul Khair and Abu Raihan were 
eager to go, having heard accounts of the king’s munificent 
gifts and presents. Then said Khwarazmshah, “Do you 
two, who have no wish to go, take your own w r ay before I 
give audience to this man.” Then he equipped Abu ‘Ali and 
Abu Sahl, and sent them with a guide, and they set off by 
the way of the wolves towards Gurgan. 

Next day Khwarazmshah accorded Husain ibn ‘All ibn 

Mika’il an audience.and said "Abu ‘All and Abu Sahl 

are gone, but Abu Nasr, Abu Raihan and Abul Khair are 

making their preparations to appear at court....And in 

due course they came into the presence of Sultan Yaminud 
Daula Mahmud at Balkh. 

Now it was Abu ‘All (ibn Sina) whom the king chief¬ 
ly desired. He commanded AbuNasr-i ‘Arraq, who was 
a painter, to draw his portraite on paper, ordered other 
artists to make forty copies of the portrait. And these he 
sent with proclamation in all directions, made demand of 
the neighbouring rulers, saying, “There is a man after thi s 
likeness, whom they call Abu ‘Ali ibn Sina. Seek him out 
and send to me.” Abu ‘Ali relates that on the fourth day a 
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wind arose and stirred up the dust.. They lost their way 
and in the heat of the desert of Khwarazm Abu Sahl4- 
Mahsihi, through lack of water and thirst, passed away to 
the world of Eternity. Abu ‘Ali went to Tus, and finally 
arrived at Nishapur. 

There he found a number ot persons who were 
seeking for Abu ‘AIL Pilled with anxiety, he alighted in a 
quiet spot, where he abode several days, and thence he 
turned his face to Gkirgan 'Here Abu‘AIi is said to have 
diagnosed a mysterious disease from which a young ralatien 
of Qabus was suffering, and when this was reported to 
Qabus, he sent for Abu ‘All). So Abu ‘All ibn Slna was 
brought before Qabus. 

Now Qabus had a cop^y of the portrait, which Sultan- 
Yaininud Daula liad sent to him (Having thus recognised 
the philosopher, Qabus seated him on bis own throne. At 
the request of Qabus, Abu ‘All explained how the malady 
was diagnosed by him). 

.... And thereafter Qabus maintained Abu ‘All in the 
best manner possible, and thence he went to Rai, and finally 
became minister to Shahanshah ‘Alaud-Daula, as indeed is 
well known in the history of Abu ‘Ali ibn Slna.” 

This is the version of the story given NizamL‘ArudI. 
One very remarkable thing about it that strikes one at a 
glance is that the author does not impute any evil motive 
to the Sultau in summoning this galaxy of talents from the 
'court of Khwarazmshah to Cfhazna. There is no hint drop¬ 
ped here with regard to the Sultan’s impatient longing for 
chastising heresy. On the contrary he is obviously credited 
liere with appreciation of their profound erudition and 
eagerness to ornament his court with their presence. In all 
probability it was Abu‘Ali and Abu Sahl’s own spiritu4>f 
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independence which, apprehending a possible curtailment of 
liberty and diversion of thought from customary channels, 
compelled them to seek refuge from the imaginary danger in 
hiding, in which case they must evidently thank their own 
wild fancy and rashness alone for all the hardships, priva¬ 
tions and miseries borne by them during their wanderings. 

The only addition made to the story by Khavindshah 
is that in sending for Abu ‘Ali from the court of Khwarazm- 
shali the real object of the SuLan was to punish his re¬ 
ported departure from orthodoxy. Khavindshah’s own 
words are:— 

3 6 a? ft] 

rb&uj 

- Jj (C^U- V 

TranslationWhen he (Shaikh Abu ‘All) reached the 
age of twenty-two, his father got united with divine mercy 
( i.e. died). And at that time tremour and perturbation 
found their way lo the foundations of the palace of 
sovereignty and glory of the Sanianids. Abu ‘All going 
out of the palace, turned the face of attention to Khwarazm. 
And at that time a number of philosophers and savants 
alike Abu Sahl-i Masihi, Abu RaiLian-i Biruni, Abul Khair-i 
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Khammar and others passed their days in the society and 
service of Khwarazmshah ‘All bin Mamun bin Muhammad- 
When Abu ‘Ali arrived there, Khwarazmshah paid full 
attention to the entertainment of the gentleman referred to 
and fixed his maintenance. In the midst of these circum- 
tances Sultan Mahmud-i Subuktagin got ascendency over 
the dominions of the Samanid kings and Abu ‘All was 
reviled before him, that his religious views opposed to those 
of the followers of Surmat and Jama‘at, and the Sultan was 
extremely rigid in the matter of faith. (So) he desired to 
catch hold of the Shaikh.” 

With a few minor divergences here and there, the rest 
of the story in the Raudat-u??afa is eaxctly the same as 
in Chahar Maqala. 

Now when we closely examine the above anecdote, we 
find it full of anachronisms, inaccuracies and errors and 
thus worthy of but little credence. The very first word 
with which Nizami’s version of it begins, namely, Abul, 
‘Abbas Mamun Khwarazmshah, involves a glaring anachro¬ 
nism, in as much as the prince of Khwarazm whose court 
was first visited by Avicenna after his departure from 
Bukhara, was not Abul ‘Abbas Mamun but his elder brother 
‘Ali bin Mamun. As according to the majority of his 
biographers Avicenna was born in 372 A.H., and had 
completed the nge of twenty-two at the time of his father’s 
death, this must have consequently occurred in 391-5, and 
as he left Bukhara soon after this sad event on the 
outbreak of disturbances there, his departure must have 
taken place two or three years later, whereas Mamun’s 
accession to the thimne of Khwarazm is generally believed 
to have taken place towards the close or on the completion 
of the 4th century A H. Avicenna’s own autobiographical 

1. Ibu-ul Qifti, Tarikh-ul Hukama, ed.by Lippert, p. 417, Leipzig 1903, 
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sketch, reproduced by Al-Qifti 1 as well as I bn Abi 
‘UsaibiV, tells us that it was ‘All bin Mamun who 
welcomed him and fixed for him an allowance sufficient 
to defray all bis expenses during his stay in Khwarazm. 
The passage just referred to runs as follow:— 

(*J& t c-^5 j'^cjy 0 U 

O^j c>C—*> Ji 

Translation:—Then my father died. And conditions 
changed with me and 1 undertook some services for the 
king. And necessity called on me to depart from Bukhara 
and go to Gurganj. And Abul Husain-il Suhali, the lover 
of these sciences, was the vizier there. And I was brought 
before the ruler there, namely ‘All bin Mfunfui. And was 
at the time dressed like a jurist, with a toga and a turban 
with a fold passing under the chin. And they fixed for me 
an ample monthly allowance to suffice for a man like 
myself. Then necessity called on me to go to Fasa and 
thence to Jajarm, the chief point on the frontier of 
Khurasan, and thence to Jurjan. And my intention was to 
see the Amir Qabus, but in the meantime there happened the 
capture of Qabus, his imprisonment in one of the forts and 
his demise there. Then I went to Dihistan and fell severely 
ill there and returned to Jurjan. And Abu ‘CJbaid-i 
Juzjani joined me. And I composed a Qaskla relatiog to 
my condition in which there was the couplet of the 
speaker. 1 — 


3. Ibn-ul Abi ‘Usaibia, ‘Uyun-ul Anba, Vol. II, p. 4, Al-Vahabiyyah 
Prate m 
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When I grew big, no town was wide enough for me, 

When my price grew dear, I missed the purchaser.’ 
Now this extract from Avicenna's autobiographical account, 
besides, establishing the fact that it was ‘AH bin Mamun of 
Khwarazm and not Mamun bin Mamun who so warmly 
welcomed the philosopher’s visit and treated him with such 
lavish hospitality as induced the Shaikh to stay there and 
live under the patronage of this noble and enlightened 
prince for some length of time, throws light on several 
other points and discredits the statements of Nizami and 
Khavindshah relating thereto. With regard to his going 
away to Khwarazm, the philosopher simply says “necessity 
called on me to go to Fasa” etc In the absence of all clue 
to the nature of this necessit} r , we find that this is exactly 
the language used hy him in stating the reason of his 
leaving Bukhara which, we know from history, was no 
other than the chaos and anarchy prevailing there after 
the deposition of Mamur bin Nuh-i Samani by Biktuzun 
and Faiq. We may, therefore, safely conclude that some 
similar conditions might have necessitated his departure 
from Khwarazm too. At any rate the Arabic passage 
quoted above refuses to support the structure erected on it 
by Nizami and Khavindshah. 

Similarly the story of the philosopher discovering all 
about the amour of an extemely and stupidly bashful 
young man, a near relation of Shains-ul Ma‘all Qabiis, by 
simply feeling the pulse, his interview with and recognition 
by Qabus, the most extravagant favours and marks of 
respect shown and sumptuous entertainment accorded him 
by Qabus, is obviously a figment of the imagination of 
Nizami and Khavindshah, resting probably on the plan of 
treatment to be advantageously adopted in similar cases 
of young men suffering from the “malady of love,” 
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suggested by Ibn-i Sina in his Qanun. The above extract 
clearly shows that though the sole object of the philoso¬ 
pher’s journey to Jurjan was to have the erudite monarch s 
audience, the desire rernaind unfu'filled, as before his 
arrival at Jurjan, Qabus was seized by his rebellious troops, 
cast into prison and soon after murdered. 

The title of Shahanshah conferred by Nizami on 'Ala ud- 
Daula, the cousin of Majdud-D m'a Dailnm 7 and petty ruler 
of Isfahan, inspite of his splendid victories against Tajud 
Daula and conquest of Hamadan, seems to be wholl} r un¬ 
justifiable, and making Ibn i Sina the vizier of Alaud-Daula 
betrays appalling ignorance and inexcusable disregard of 
historic truth. The philosopher twice acted as vizier to 
^hams-ud Dauala of Hamadan, the younger brother of 
Majd-ud-Daula Pailamb but never (o *Ala-ud-Daula. Ibn-i 
Sina came to the court of ‘Ala-ud-Diula after the death of 
Shams-ud Daula, when Hamadan was conquered by the 
former during the early pari of the reign of the latter’s son 
Taj-ud-Daula. No doubt the philosopher seems to have 
received from now to the moment of his death uniform 
courtesy and kindness and enjoyed the patronage of ‘Ala-ud- 
Paula to whom he dedicated his unique encyclopaedic work 
on philosophy in Persian, entitled Danishnamali ‘Ala-i, but 
never to have acted as vizier to him. 1 

Above all the living together of Ibn-i Sina and Abu 
Raiban-i Birtinl at the court of Mamun bin Mamiln and 
their leaving it almost simultaneously on receipt of the 
summons from Ghazna, is a chronological impossibility. 
Eduard Sachnu in his German introduction to Birum’s Al- 
Athar-ul Baqiyah has exposed tin's anachronism so beauti- 

r 1. Ohnhnr Maqnla, ed by Qazvini. pp. 250-5’* London 1010 ; Revised Trans¬ 
lation of tbe Chubnr Maqala by E. G. Browne, p. 163, para. 1 , London 1921, 
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fully that I think I cannot do better than placing before 
the reader an English translation of the passage, which is 
as follows:— 

“ This story on chronological grounds, is impossible, 
for it admits that Ibu. i Sina and Abu Sahl fled from 
Khwarazm before 403 A. H., because Ibn. i »Sma after hi a 
arrival at Hyreania (Jarjan), is said to have entered the 
service of Shams-ul Ma'ali Qabus who died in 403 A. II ; 
whereas Abu Hainan and Abul Khair first left Khwarazm 
and went to Ghazna in 407 A. H., as will appear from what 
follows. In the given note events far removed from one 
another in regard to time and motive are in a thoughtless 
manner thrown together'.” 

In another paragraph Sachau writes as follows : 
‘'Regarding the destruction of independence of the princi¬ 
pality Khwarazm, and its annexation by Mahmud of Ghazna 
we possess Al-Bmini’s own authentic note. He gives an 
account of the rebellion in the land which ended with the 
murder of the Prince, Mamtin bin Mamun, as an eye-witness. 
This murder gave Mahmud direct cause for interference; 
he hurried on as avenger of his brother in-law, quelled the 
rebellion and took possession of the land in the spring of 
408 A. H. Khwarazm became a province of his empire- 
After he had punished the ringleaders and appointed one 
of his generals, Altuntash, as governor, he went back to 
Afganistan in the same spring and carried away with him 
immense booty, many prisoners who were incorporated into 
his Indian army and princes of the broken up royal house 
whom he got incarcerated in various forts. 

Now most probably Abu Raihan-Biruni, Abul Khair and 
Abu Nasr also happened to be (with him) in this journey.” 

1. Al-Athar-ul Baqiyah, ed. by Sachau, p, XXIX, Leipzig Is78. 



Indeed it is very doubtful whether Avicenna and 
Al-Brruni ever met together for, according to his own 
authentic statement, the former left Khuarazm while 
‘All bin Maraun was still alive, whereas the latter, according 
to the contemporary historian ‘Al-Baibaqi, 1 served Mamun 
bin Mamun, the successor of ‘Ali bin Mamun, throughout 
the seven years immediately preceding the tragic end of 
that prince in 4 >7 A. H. and was then taken by Mahmud to 
Ghazna in 4( ! 8 A. H, as stated above. No doubt there 
passed between (he two some correspondence on scientific 
and philosophic questions, but this appears to have taken 
place before Avicenna left Bukhara. 2 

There are two other things which demand consideration 
in this connection and go to completely destroy the hy¬ 
pothesis of Mahmud's alieged determination to punish the 
heterodoxy of Ibn-i-Sina. Of course it was possible that 
his wandering incognito might have escaped' vigilance of 
the Sultan's spies, but when on liis reaching Hamadanlie 
emerged from this oblivion and twice served as vizier to 
Shams-ud-Dau!a, each time for a number of years, and 
subsequently retired to the court of Ala-ud-Daula (Abu 
Ja’afar bin Kakuya) of Isfahan and lived far the rest of his 
life as a highly honoured guest and adviser for the king, it 
was impossible that his presence there in such prominent 
public capacities playing such important roles should remain 
unknown to Mahmud for such a length of time. And if it 
did come to his ears, as it was bound to do sooner or later, 
then how was it that the Sultan, burning as be was, accord¬ 
ing to Khavindshah, with the desire to chastise the philoso¬ 
pher’s heresy, did not demand his surrender from these 


1. Tnrikh Masudi ; Pub. by the Asiatic society of Bengal, 638. 
Al-Athar-ul Baqiyeh,^, by Sachau, P, XXXV Leipzig 1878. 




petty rulers, who could no more afford to disobey his com¬ 
mands and thereby court certain disaster to themselves 
than Khwarazmshah himself. 

Another incident which deserves notice in this connection 
and discredits the allegation of Khavindshah, is the Sultan’s 
visit to Rai in the last year of his reign i. e., 420 A. H., 
described by Khavindshah himself with full details. The 
object of this expe lition was to set aside the weak Daila- 
raite priuce, Majd-ud-Daula, to make over his dominions 
to Ma'sud so that he might rest content with these and 
might not quairel with his brother Muhammad for whom 
the Sultan wished to reserve and secure undisputed 
possession of Khurasan, India and (lhazna. Mahmud, 
according to Khavindshah, on this occasion spoliated the 
whole country of ‘Iraq, including Isfahan, 1 and there cannot 
be the least doubt that Ibn-i Sina was there at this time, for 
he died in 428 A. H. and according to all his biographers 
spent the last 15 or 16 years of his life in the service of 
‘Ala-ud-Daula. If the Sultan were really anxious to catch 
hold of the philosopher, a stroke of the pen would suffice to 
get the philosopher arrested and brought into his presence. 
This clearly shows that the Sultan had no such wish as is 
imputed to him by Khavindshah Some one might ask now 
“What then was Khavindshah’s motive in deliberately 
bringing a false accusation against the Sultan, whose splen¬ 
did services to Islam are so warmly appreciated by our 
author elsewhere !" Our reply is “The author’s credulity 
and eager pursuit of the marvellous, to which the whole of 
the Appendix to his voluminous work and similar tales 
scattered throughout the book, like that of the pact entered 


1. Raudat-ussafa ed. by Md, Kazim bin Md. Mahdi of Kasban, p. 50, Bombay 
1847. 
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into by. Nizam-ul-Mulk, Hasan-i Sabbah and * Umar-i 
Khayyam in their school days, 1 bear eloquent testimony. 

A very curious thing about this supposed episode in 
the life of Abu ‘All bin Sina is that all the reliable Arabian 
historians, like ‘Ai TTtbi, Al-QiftT, Qadt ibn-u Khallikan, 
Ibn-u Ab! ‘Usaibi'ah etc., are coinpletly silent about it. Even 
Baihaqi makes no mention of it in his Tarikh-i MasVidi 
written in Persian. It is only the Persian writers, notorious 
for their indifference to truth, lack of discrimination, and 
taking a peculiar delight in the Mights of fancy, who relate 
the baseless story in all its details. Possibly Shi'a prejudice 
against a staunch Sunni like the Sultan, was also to a certain 
extent resposible for its invention anti propagation. Like 
all others stories of a similar character it goes on gaining 
in volume with the lapse of time Nizami does not ascribe 
any evil motive to the Sultan's summoning the scholars to 
his court, Khavindshah attributes it to the Sultan’s desire 
to punish the philosopher for holding views opposed to 
strict orthodoxy, but the author of the article on Avicenna 
in the Nama-i Danishvaran, written in the reign of 
Nasir ud-Dln Qachar, lakes a further step and positively 
affirms that the Sultan’s real intention was to inflict on ' the 
heretic the extreme punishment of apostacy, namely, 
death.-’ 

1. Ibid, p. 80. 

2. Nama-i Danishvaran, Vol. 1, Pp. 203. 
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All-India Oriental Conference is primarily a gathering 
of Indologists, and its Philological Section should in the 
fitness of things occupy itself mainly with the linguistic 
problems of India, Ancient and Modern This however 
does not mean that the scope of our delibrations is 
restricted within narrow limits. For the linguistic 

problems connected with India are so many and so varied 
in their number and nature, and besides have so many 
links and ramifications outside India, that quite a vast 
field of enquiry presents itself as a matter of course. India 
has been a meeting place of races, civilisations and 
languages ever since the dawn of history, and even earlier; 
she has been a veritable Middle Kingdom, into which so 
many different types of humaniny, each with its particular 
language and culture, have converged. As extraneous 
elements introduced and naturalised in Tndia they have 
their affinities outside. Then, again, the overflow of culture 
from India links the country also with many other and 
different types of culture, all of which were profoundly 
modified by India and even obtained a certain Indian 
colouring and character. The languages of all these 
extraneous cultures quite legitimately come within the 
domain of Indian Linguistics by virtue of their Indian 
affinities or connexions. Thus, with our Sanskrit and our 
Indo-Aryan languages we are connected with the Indo- 
European world of the West, and extra-Indian Indo- 
European languages in their earlier phases form a part 
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of the problems of Vedic and Sanskrit; our Dravidian is 
so far unique, but scholars have been searching for its 
affinities from Australia to the Ural-Altaic domain and 
to Asia Minor and the Mediterranean region; our Kol 
(or Munda speeches are cousins of the Mon-Khmer 
languages of Tndo-Ohina, and of the Indonesian speeches 
of Malaya and of the islands beyond; the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects of India bring in problems of the Sino-Tibetan 
family; and the extinct languages of Central Asia as 
well as the speeches of Indo-China and Indonesia touch 
the fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit (and 
Pali) having been their iuspirer and feeder. Besides,* 
general problems of Linguistics referring to the various 
physiological and psychological aspects of speech can as 
a matter of course form the subject of our discussions 
whenever they have the least bearing on our Indian 
languages. The field is thus so vast and unlimited that 
we can venture to till only a corner of it—the corner of 
which the terrain and soil arc known or expected to be 
known to us through our being born in it and living 
within it, or through our special intimate study of it. 

We meet here firstly to take stock of the progress 
made in India in the corner of the field we are directly 
interested in—namely, the languages of India. But so 
far workers have been so few and real progress made in 
India so small that for the present in discusssing 
linguistic studies in our country we have to talk more 
about the desiderata in the different branches of Indian 
Linguistics than about our actual achievements. The 
advance that has been made so far lies largely to the 
credit of a few European scholars who have made the 
subject their own. Our meetings will consequently he, at 
least for some time to come, concerned with the discussing 
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of our plans than with other things. We shall of course 
be tailing, each man at his plough in his particular furrow, 
and the results of our investigations we shall try to m ike 
known to our fellow-workers. And when we meet each 
other at gatherings like the present one, we shall have 
occasion to ask ourselves the question -ayi iapo vardhate% 
Ts our fervour and our endeavour increasing l We shall 
then have the opportunity of placing before our confreres 
the problems with which we may be occupied at the moment 
and have the advantage of their opinions and criticisms 
on our methods and conclusions: we shall thus be enabled 
to exchange notes, and to benefit through personal touch 
with kindred spirits, in a circle which is still restricted 
and select. 

Compared with the other Sciences and Art, Lingu 
islics as a Modern Science is of recent growth, and is still 
new to our country. Europe of course received the 
impetus from the discovery of our Sanskrit, and an 
additional impulse she derived from the study of the 
Ancient Indian phoneticians and grammarians whose works 
were a revelation in speech analysis. Eut while the 
modern Science of comparative Philology originated and 
was developed in Europe in the course of the ninteenth 
century by bringing in the historical and comparative 
method in explaining the facts which were being collected 
and correlated, India pursued her traditional methods 
of studying her classical language, methods in which the 
crystal stream of critical observation which had led to the 
foundation of Ancient Indian grammar was wellnigh lost 
sight of underneath the overgrowth of later scholasticism. 
The traditional method nevertheless was thorough; and this 
was natural enough when culture and study was as a rule 
bound to be limited.and intensive; and'the scientific basis 
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of this traditional method also acted as a powerful leaven. 
The first enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan speech 
of India were no doubt pioneers, free from the burden of a 
stereotyped tradition and from the theological impedimenta 
that came in later. Their interest was certainly one of 
Scientific curiosity, although in the unconscious way of 
all primitive searchers after truth. This was followed by 
a highly intellectual and self-conscious spirit of research 
which sought to push the haphazard enquiries started 
previously to their logical end in a highly specialised 
field. The climax of this outlook we find in Paninrs 
method. A scholastic and theological attitude soon 
followed, and has ever since been in possession of the 
field of linguistic study among our old-type scholars. 
The wonder, the delight and the freshness of spirit which 
unquestionably accompanied the first Indian grammarian's 
analysis of the word into syllables and sounds, or into 
roots and affixes, was a lost world, when the spirit of 
enquiry could not keep pace with the progress of a living 
speech, and the grammar of a dead language became merely 
an art of language, a discipline for its own sake, as well as 
a handmaiden of religious ritualism or of theological 
subtleties. One cannot however presume to decry or 
belittle the work of the ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
grammarians. The ancient Rsis, the path-finders, laid 
the foundation of Sanskrit grammar, and the example 
they set in taking a proper stock of the language was 
rigidly followed by their successors. Scholars concen¬ 
trated on the Sanskrit language and its usage, and the 
extraordinary intellect of Patahjali and others being 
brought to bear upon a description of the language and 
its detailed analysis, we have as a result a grammatical 
syBtem for the classical language of India unrivalled in 
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its accumulation and accurate description of facts and in 
the thoroughness and detail of its technique, which still 
continues to be one of the foremost intellectual achieve¬ 
ments of India. But apart from those of the linguistic 
speculations of the Hindu grammarians of old which 
sought to find out the nature of language (as typified by 
Sanskrit) as a phenomenon, and discussed its rationale 
from point of view of one or other of the different systems 
of philosophy, linguistic studies propely so-called ran 
along fixed grooves in India—as in all countries in ancient 
and medieval times. Language study either resolved itself 
into the Art of Grammar, which aimed at the efficient 
acquirement of a sacred and antiquated language through 
a long and rigid course of study; or it became a scholastic 
philosophy with a tacit acknowledgment of some accepted 
dogmas or theories as a necessity background for specula¬ 
tion. Even when it became necessary to handle the 
Prakrit dialects which unfolded the development of speech 
as a living process, and even when there was contact with 
foreign speeches like Persian and Greek—a contact which 
is so conducive to the initiation of new ideas,—with 
a new scholasticism, as well as an attitude of aloofness 
from the outside world which a rapidly frozening orthodoxy, 
the daughter of theology, was engendering, the foundations 
of historical and comparative grammar could not be laid 
in India; and it was a great chance missed, for the times 
and the spirit were both propitious The work of the 
old-time Indian grammarians and speculators in the 
philosophy of language has nevertheless an honoured 
place in the history of the evolution of the linguistic 
science, and has ample historical justification. But a true 
science of language such as we understand it to be at the 
present day was as yet far away in the womb of the future 
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—a science which could have access to all the aspects of 
the question and would collect facts from every side r and 
compare them and place them in their mutual relation, 
and supply links and hypotheses giving the history of a 
process. The dynamic side of language as an expression 
of life, which w^as altering with the passing centuries as 
the circumstances of life itself were altering, could not 
be expected to be clearly seen in ages which had not as 
yet evolved the historical sense among scholars. It was 
the static aspect of an unchanging norm that presented it¬ 
self before linguistic enquirers who had very little notion 
of human history. The historical and comparative method 
is a new discovery. Its gradual perfection is of ej)och- 
making importance, as it has completely altered our 
outlook on the cultural evolution of man in all that concerns 
him, including language. Proper methodology in the 
study of speech has been slowly evolved during the nine¬ 
teenth century: and taking the fullest help as it has from 
kindred sciences, it would seem that in its broad principles 
the modern method has come to stay,—unless some 
revolutionary Law of Relativity were to be discovered 
m the physiological and psychological world with which 
language has to do. 

Science is one, and it is not of the East or of the West. 
It is because certain things which are of universal 
application have been discovered within recent times in 
Europe, we would not be justified in labelling them as 
European and in regarding them as irremediably foreign, 
which cannot be ours. This is more true of the things of 
the intellect, of the spirit. In the sum total of human 
progress, each people brings its contribution while it is 
in the hey-day of its intellectual life. The torch is passed 
on from race to race. So that the light kindled in a 
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corner of Northern Tndia—in this very Land of the Five 
Rivers—some two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
years ago, has been kept burning, and in the hands of 
Modern Europe it is shedding its effulgence with a brilli¬ 
ance greater than ever. And we that have felt drawn by 
that light should regard ourselves thrice happy, and 
consider a great part of the purpose of our earthly 
sojourn (on the intellectual plane) to be fulfilled, if we 
can bring it back once more to our motherland and illumine 
with new splendour our country's multiform palace of speech 
and explore with the help of this light from the West all 
its nooks and corners for the first time in history. 

Our outlook is frankly modern, and European,—and 
yet it is Ancient Indian. For if the intellect of Ancient 
India stood for anything, it was for an uncompromising 
search after truth; and that is also the attitude of Western 
or Modern Science. The reward of this attitude is itself — 
it is the intellectual satisfaction, the joy of the dry white 
light of the intellect. I do not here consider the romantic 
pleasure in studying speech as a fact of evolutionary 
history, and the mvstic sense in speech, which are present 
nevertheless in many investigators. And if we are to make 
a declaration of the doctrine which guide our work as well 
as the manner of our approaching the problems in our 
subject, we must admit with due emphasis that our method¬ 
ology is also modern, and European. In the physical 
sciences, this modern or European method is the only 
method. In our science of Linguistics, too, where cause 
and effect take part equally, the soundness of the modern 
method is an attested fact. I need not explain the obvious, 
and before initiates, too. For language investigation, 
the outstanding characteristic of the modern method is 
comparison. We cannot remain kupamandukas the pro- 
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verbial frogs-in-the-well, in any domain of life and in its 
manifestations in art and science, and much less in a 
human science like ours. For the enquirer who will 
gather facts and find out laws comparison is essential— 
indeed, it is a part of the facts themselves. We are to 
work, each of us according to his ability, his preparation 
and his gifts, in studying the languages of India according 
to the modern methods. Our attitude towards the wor¬ 
kers in the traditional way, towards our Panditas and 
&aslris, Bhikkhus and Lamas, Bashirs and ‘Alims, is one 
of respect and co-operation and fellowship in a field of 
common studies. They have earned the gratitude of the 
civilised world by their conserving the heritage of the 
past, but owing to altering circumstances the ideal type 
representative of their scholarship is becoming rarer and 
rarer. It is a matter of profound regret that the old 
type of sciolarship cannot exist much longer. We honour 
an I appreciate their intensive knowledge of the tradition, 
which alone can unlock many a precious truth about the 
past We come after them, and we seek to arrange and 
explain, according to what we consider the right lines of 
exposition, the traditional information that they have 
zealously preserved for mankind. The modern philological, 
historical and comparative method of interpreting the Veda, 
for instance, we consider to be the only right method; Ibut 
this method can never withhold from the tradition the res¬ 
pectful attention which is its due, and at every step it must 
make its reverential and grateful obeisance to Sayana 
and the old Acdryas as ancient pathmakers. The modern 
method is the inevitable off spring of the Time-Spirit, and 
the old scholars were the conservators who made the 
modern method possible; and all respect and gratitude 
also to the living scholars who embody in themselves the 
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spirit and the learning of the Purvacaryas, the masters of 
the past, and still seek to follow in their footsteps. 

It must be admitted that the importance of Lingu¬ 
istics is not generally realised as much as the 
science really deserves. Intensive students of a classi- 
cal language, whether in the East or in the West, 
have generally a very vague idea of the linguistic 
science. And since it is not a part of the tra¬ 
dition in which they have been trained, they are suspi¬ 
cious of it, as if the subject were an intruder in their 
field of studies, and claimed more attention than it 
honestly deserved. In justice, it must be admitted that 
at first there was room for suspicion. Eor, this newly 
rising science in (he hand of many a scholar, more enthu¬ 
siastic than sober, often behaved like a veritable enfant 
terrible, paying but scant respect to the age and prestige 
of tradition when it was out in its career to conquer the 
world. Its attitude was that of a Macaulay with the 
famous pronouncement that a shelfful of English books 
was worth the whole literature of India and Arabia. 
When language study properly so-called began to question 
the propriety of the traditional views and methods of 
“ Philologie/’ it could not expect itself to be received with 
acclamation by orthodox scholarship; and when it became 
self-assertive, it was branded as a parvenu. A tradi¬ 
tional repugnance was bound to grow up against it, from 
which it could become free in Europe itself only gra¬ 
dually. In Europe the greater spread of cultural educa¬ 
tion was partly responsible for it; and language study 
especially of the classical languages, had to ally itself 
with this new science, whose power had to be acknow¬ 
ledged, to save itself from the onslaughts of the demand 
for scientific and technical education. In India, with the 
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hot-house atmosphere of our universities, we are still in 
a backward position, as can be expected. Orthodox Pandilas 
and scholars of Sanskrit are apathetic, and frankly con¬ 
temptuous where they find the results of Linguistics to 
go against the traditional view Among our “ English- 
educated” groups, the attitude certainly is not up-to-date 
and reasonable. Familiarity is said to breed contempt, 
but here the want of familiarity has done it. In our seats 
of learning, the linguistic science has had to seek admission 
by the back door, and with many apologies. Some place 
had to be made for it, to keep up appearances; and half 
a paper or less would be relegated to “ Philology” in 
our advanced courses in a classical language like Sanskrit, 
or in English, and our pamlitas, whether in English or in 
Sanskrit, would all the while consider it a nuisance, and 
often frankly train up their pupils in that attitude. 
Only in this way some room could he in ide for the science. 
So long there were few to waste any tenderness over it^ 
and there was not much advocacy for its cause either, by 
any striking or convincing demonstration of its value as 
a mental discifiline and as a pathway of investigation into 
problems of vital interest in the cultural life of the country. 
Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other human 
sciences that have come into being or have come to be 
established during the last quarter of a century or half a 
century should have been given a wider recognition. But 
Comparative Religion, or Ethnology, or Psychology, is 
not a popular subject. The importance of Linguistics not 
being obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of 
its cultural and disciplinary value. Then again, the find¬ 
ings of Linguistics in the domain of the past history of 

the race are often apt to be disconcerting. Where a general 
tendency has been towards a passionate exaggeration of 
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the glories of the past which are made to loom large in our 
intellectual horizon, with a magnitude invested on them 
by a conscious or unconscious patriotic or theological bias, 
anything which challenges that tendency brings with it an 
instinctive shock of repugnance. It is thought improper 
and unwholesome if it does not subscribe to shibboleths 
which have acquired the force of creeds. ‘ Hindu or Vedic 
civilisation—the oldest civilisation in the world/ ‘The Rgveda 
—the oldest book of the world/ 1 Sanskrit—the mother of 
all languages/ ‘ India—the mother of all civilisations/ and 
such other uncritical statements which by constant repe¬ 
tition have obtained the importance of unquestionable 
and incontrovertible truths, began to be opeuly assailed 
by this new science of language, and this cannot be 
expected to mitigate the antagonism to it. But the 
scientific outlook is uncompromisingly for the truth that 
is arrived at by the scientific or logical method. A little 
judicious pondering to national or religious vanity may 
be thought to be helpful in inspiring people to partriotic 
action, but the attitude of the man of science is in favour 
of the clear light of Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
so far as it is possible for human reasoning to find it out, 
as the only right solution or fulfilment of practical difficul¬ 
ties or desirable aims. The words of Patanjali— -satya- 
devas syCimaily adhyeyam vydkaranam —in their literal and 
not their theological sense (namely ‘Gramme is to be 
studied that I may have Truth for my deity’), form a 
fitting motto to guide students of the science of speech. 

But the case for Scientific Linguistics is not so 
desperate in India. It is after all creating an interest. 
The Spirit of Curiosity is abroad, and she is opening 
wide the doors and windows of our mind for air and li^ht 
from the outside. We are confident that our science is 
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going to have its rightful place among the intellectual 
endeavours of our country. The number of scholars who 
are devoting their energies in qualifying for working in 
it is slowly but steadily on the increase. The earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the new band of workers gives the 
highest promise for the future of the science in the 
country. The foundation of a Linguistic Society of India , 
in which all serious workers in Linguistics might group 
themselves for mutual help and corporate action, was a 
pious wish of ours to which Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala as 
Chairman of the Philological Section of the Second 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta gave expression in 1922; 
now, thanks to the initiative of a group of scholars in 
the Pan jab, what we have been wishing for and talking 
about lias become an accomplished fact, and we have at 
last an infant Linguistic Society of India . The starting of 
this Society, which, let us hope, will bring together all the 
serious students of language in India working along scien¬ 
tific lines, I consider a great and a significant advance 
for the Science in our country. 

In Europe, the advances in Linguistic Science were 
made through the study of both the living and the classical 
languages, but it was more through the older languages 
than the modern ones that the greatest progress was 
achieved in the iuitial stages. A great many of the most 
suggestive discoveries were made in the field of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Gothic and of the older phases of the 
Modern European Languages; and some of the greatest 
names in the domain of Linguistics are connected with the 
ancient languages. The comparative study of the formal 
aspect of the older languages with a view to find out their 
genetic relations was thus more conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of the Science than anything else, at least during the 
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earlier part of its history, when there was a consider¬ 
able romantic interest in the study of speeches of folks of 
olden days, the Vedic Aryas, the Hellenes of Hotner, the 
Romans, the Germans, the Celts, ancient peoples with a 
certain heroic glamour about them. Now the study of 
the ancient and of the modern speeches go hand in 
hand in Europe. But the history of Linguistics in 
India was the other way about. The sole classical langu¬ 
age, Sanskrit, formed the life study of the old type of 
scholars, and the traditional method they followed was a 
cul-de-sac for modern philology. The old grammarians 
seemed to have done everything: since, by far the largest 
percentage of words in the language were given satisfac¬ 
tory etymologies, and the last, analysis to roots and affixes 
was an accomplished fact, and analysis apparently could not 
proceed any further. Doubtful etymologies, however, remain¬ 
ed doubtful if scholastic explanations were not acceptable. 
Where so much was given, it was ungracious to ask for 
more. And the new outlook was absent, to view the problems 
properly, and to make the right sort of enquiries. There was 
ground for some sort of satisfaction for the student 
of the Language of the Gods, thanks to the labours 
of the lvsis and the Acaryas. But the Modern Indian 
Languages were crying for attention, only there was none 
to hear them. So much there was which was not explained. 
An d the Prakrits were in the middle, between the language 
of the Age of Gold on the one hand and those of Aryavarta 
of the present Age of Iron on the other. The Prakrits 
were tantalising with their suggested explanations. So 
that it was no wonder that the first great linguistic scholar 
of Modern India,—a scholar who was saturated with the 
Sanskrit tradition—should, with a rare scientific curiosity 
turn his attention to the vernaculars, and should set about 
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trying to tell the whole history of their origin and develop¬ 
ment. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar just fifty years ago 
laid the foundation of philological studies in our country 
in his IFilson Philological Lectures of 1877. But his has 
remained the solitary Indian name of any real eminence, 
embracing at one sweep so many different aspects of Indian 
4 Philology/ While the Jmiggraminatikpr were revitalising 
the Science of Linguistics in Europe with their new ideas 
and methods, and the study of the now as well as the old 
languages received a fresh impetus, a handful of European 
scholars like Beanies, Iloernle, Lyali, Truuipp, and finally, 
Grierson, fell under the spell of the Aryan vernaculars, and 
created conjointly with Bhandarkar (whose work and that 
of Beanies were practically contemporaneous), the Compa¬ 
rative Philology of the New Indo-Aryan Languages. The 
inauguration of the Linguistic Survey of India by the 
Government of India in 1903 with Grierson as its director, 
which after a quarter of a century has at last been happily 
completed early this year, has been a great measure for 
the advancement of philological search in India, and has 
prepared the ground for a newer generation of workers. 
The accurate description of the liviug speeches, and their 
proper classification in the LSI ., has helped to clear away 
a great many fantastic lutions among people in India and 
outside India about the real linguistic situation in our 
country. The work has been the source of a great impulse 
for philological studies an d reseirches in India. Grierson’s 
researches into the various vernaculars of India in their 
origin and their present state, into the Prakrits, into the 
borderland languages, represent a great deal of the work 
of permanent value which has been done in this field. And 
Grierson’s example has been emulated by another small 
group of European scholars who have taken up the Modern 
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Indo-Aryan languages, conspicuous among whom are Jules 
Bloch and R L. Turner; and we must mention also L. P. 
Tessitori, whose premature death is an irreparable loss 
to Indian linguistics. 

I need not enter into details about the work done in 
the other families of speech in India— Dravidian, Austro- 
Asiatic (Kol or Munda etc.), and Tibeto-Ohinese. Here, 
too, beginning from the middle of the last century, almost 
all the names are European: Max Mueller, Caldwell, 
Hodgson, Graul, Kittel, Qundert, Pope, Forbes, Campbell, 
Skrefsrud, Thomsen, Bodding, Hoffmann, Sten KonOw, 
Nottrott, Vinson, Hahn, Bray, and the rest. Work in this 
field, however, has been rather tentative. The problems 
of the Dravidian languages would seem to require rehandl¬ 
ing with a new outlook which will not pin its faith on the 
assumption that Tamil best represents the old Dra vidian 
Ursprachr. For ICol, the enquiries of the type instituted 
hy Bodding for Santali will he of far-reaching irnporlance; 
and the researches of Jean Przyluski in connexion with the 
cultural contact between the Aryan world and the Austro 
Asiatic world are just opening out for us a new vista about 
the origin of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of 
Northern India, which may be pronounced to be epoch- 
making in its significance. 

The reproach that Indians do not take any interest in 
their own languages is not true any more, thanks to the 
spirit of national awakening which is urging upon the 
necessity of progress in every line. Interest in the verna¬ 
culars and in their older literatures, the study of which 
inevitably led to the study of their philology, brought about 
the foundation by the people of Societies like the Yanglya 
Sahitya-Pansad of Calcutta, with branches all over the 



province of Bengal, of the Ndian-Pracdrni-sabhd of 
Benares, of the Tamil-sangam of Madras, and of similar 
associations in *the other language areas. The work 
done by them, although in the by-ways of 
vernacular text criticism and philology, is not to be 
neglected. Then, most promising of all, during the 
last two decades the Indian Universities have been taking 
a more lively interest in the modern India Languages. The 
winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913 by 
Rabindranath Tagore, who writes first in his mother tongue 
Bengali, and then translates into English; the pressing of 
the claims of Hindustani from the Congress platform as 
the Rdstra-bhdsd , the Qau'nl Zabln or National Speech 
of India to take the place of English which is the present 
bond of union among the educated people from the differ¬ 
ent provinces; the sense of provincial patriotism which is 
flowing as an under-current in the political life of a United 
India; the feeling that for mass education, for which the 
demand is becoming more and more insistent, the provin¬ 
cial vernacular should be the medium; the foundation of 
the Osmania University at Haidarabad with an Indian 
language, Urdu, as its medium; all thpse, and other reasons 
are giving a new importance to the vernaculars in popular 
thought and sentiment, which is finding its way and leaven¬ 
ing the policy of the Universities. The necessity for a sys¬ 
tematic study of the Indian Vernaculars is being acknow¬ 
ledged everywhere; and the ultimate result of it all will be 
highly advantage ms for the advancement of Philological 
Research tn Tndia. The University of Calcutta took the 
lead in this matter, under the guiding hand of the great Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee; and here we have a true nucleus of a 
School of modern Indian Languages. The University of 
Madras started the Readerships in Dravidian Philology 
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which it is to be regretted were not made a permanent ins¬ 
titution; but the Tamil Lexicon it is bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravi- 
dian languages inaugurated by the University of Madras. 
The new spirit is manifest everywhere. And the University 
of Lahore, in addition to the vernacular section of its ori¬ 
ental department, is noteworthy in possessing a department 
of Experimental Phonetics, being the first Indian Univer¬ 
sity to do so. 

This brings to my mind the question of the importance 
of this branch of linguistic investigation. We are slaves 
of the written word; and although in India and in Europe 
we do not use pictograms or ideograms but alphabets of a 
phonetic character, experience has shown that even among 
fairly educated people it requires some thinking to realise 
the value of the spoken word and to comprehend the nature 
of the written word as a symbolisation of sounds. Many 
people are not usually able to shake off the fetish of the 
orthograjihical form. Common sense is the most uncom¬ 
mon thing in the world, and it was with rare common sense 
that Patahjali laid down the following definition of a 

word— pra/Jta-padarlhako dhvamrlohe sabda ucyate . 

dhvanis sabdah (‘ the sound by which an object is made out 
is called the word: the sound is the word’). The keen iiho- 
netic sense of India never forgot this dictum in ancient 
times: hence we have a rational system of spelling which 
shows a rare understanding of the sound elements of speech. 
This system obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as pre¬ 
served in MS literature, as well as for most of the Indian 
languages, except in the case of few like Bengali which 
at some unpropitious moment evinced a desire to emulate 
Sanskrit. It is this absence of the phonetic sense aided 
by a conservative spirit that is responsible for the 
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system (or the want of it) in English spelling and in 
Modern Irish spelling than which it is hard to conceive 
of anything more intricate. The necessity of phonetic 
analysis as a basis of language study is being rapidly re¬ 
cognised in Europe and America, and Experimental 
Phonetics has come into being, to aid the Science of 
Linguistics. This movement is also slowly filtering down 
to India. The present is but a transformation of the 
Past, and only when we thorughly understand the Present, 
we can attempt to find out in what was it embedded in 
the bosom of the Past. Phonetics enable us to get at the 
real form of the spoken word; and it is the oral trans¬ 
mission which is the vital thing, not the grammarian’s 
oithographic representation of an archaic or theoretical 
pronounciation. A fine shade of a vowel or consonant sound, 
a slight difference in tone, in fact all subtle nuances in 
articulation which are apt to be ignored or misrepresent¬ 
ed in the traditional orthography, are caught in their 
proj>er character by phonetic investigation, and are faith¬ 
fully transcribed and registered. Frequently it is these 
delicate shades of articulation that suggest or reveal (o us 
some hidden aspect of the history of the language. Un¬ 
known and unsuspected things show^ themselves to the 
enquirer, bringing him the joy of discovery in reward of 
his patience. "We thus find sounds not contemplated by 
the ancient Indian system of writing oecuring in the 
diverse and distant dialects. The tones in Panjabi and 
Lahndi in connection with the h sound, the stops with 
accompanying glottal closure in Sindhi and in some forms 
of Bengali [g* j’d’d’ b’] are instances in point. When 
and how did the^e sounds originate? The finding of these 
sounds is certainly intriguing. The phonetics of a modern 
language is indissolubly linked with its history, with 
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character of the earlier forms of speeches connected with 
it. speeches preserved only in written documents. To 
eomplete the Linguistic Survey of India, a fresh survey, 
rigorously up to-date in its phonetic side is becoming impe¬ 
ratively necessary. In this matter, linguistic research in 
India presents a terrain which is both vast and little 
explored, where there is room for many workers for a good 
number of years; and this field promises to be most fruitful 
with but little labour. Already detailed study has com¬ 
menced in some of the more important languages by 
scholars working more or less independently—in Tamil, 
in Bengali, in Malayalam (from L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar), 
in Hindustani (T. Grahame Bailey and Daniel -lones) in 


Marathi (S. Kanhere and Lloyd Jones), in the langnages 
and dialects of the 1'unjab (T. Grrhame Bailey, Banarsidas 
Jain and SiddheSwar Varma, the last scholar s analysis 
of the phonetics of Lahndi which has been taken up for 
publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal is one of the 
most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina ( . 
Grahame Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in Santali (P. 
O Bodding), and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. 
Grant Brown, Pc Maung Tin and Miss Lilias Armstrong.) 
Fora proper historical investigation of a language, an 
accurate statement of its facts both phonetic and mor¬ 
phological (the latter itself dependent on the former) is the 
first essential thing. Herein is the scope for immediate 
and intensive work: and I am glad to note that the newly 
founded Linguistic Society of India having a number of 
trained phoneticians among its organisers has already 
turned its attention to this branch of Linguistics. In this 
connexion, I would make an earnest plea for conformation 
to a standard system of phonetic transcription. The 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association appeals 



to be best suited for this purpose. It is based on the 
Roman alphabet, and it avoids the cumbersome diacriti¬ 
cal marks as much as possible, preferring entirely new 
letters; and it has become more largely accepted than 
any other system of phonetic writing. Auxiliary 
Devanagari or Bengali phonetic scripts may be help¬ 
ful for workers not familiar with the English language 
or the Roman script. But I would insist upon a knowledge 
and an appreciation of the Roman or European system of 
writing in connexion with phonetic and other linguistic 
work even from workers of the type of our Pandiias and 
JSIaulavl&i who must be made to learn it. Like the symbols 
like K, Na, S, Au, Fe etc. for the elements in Chemistry, 
the symbols, like [k, t, ui, o, x] etc., for definite types of 
speech sounds should also be international. Just as in 
teaching Chemistry through Hindustani 1 would not write 
H 2 S0 4 as IT, or r 3 ^ r *, so in treating of the 

sounds of speech in general, or of a particular language 
and dialect in special, I would insist upon the use of a 
well-known international graphic system like that of the 
International Phonetic Association . Of* course, . what I 
say is the ideal that we should have before us; but just 
as the ideal of the Roman script for all the languages of 
the world, including our Indian languages, would seem to 
be impossible of attainment now, and as the next best 
thing I would advocate the alphabetical unity of our own 
country through the common adoption of the Devanagari 
alphabat by all languages and dialects, so with a view 
to obtain our material with the help of workers not at 
home in a system other than the one in which they re¬ 
ceived their training, I would welcome auxiliary phonetic 
scripts on the basis of the Devanagari and other Indian 
alphabets. 
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Our meetings, as I have said before, should take stock 
of the advance made in Indian Linguistics from session to 
session; and incidentally, we can draw attention to what en¬ 
quiries should be taken in hand immediately in the interest 
of the most important linguistic iiroblems of our country. 

We might first of all take up the Aryan languages of 
India as the most important group. Since the publication 
of Bloch’s work on Marathi and Turner’s article on Pitch 
Accent in Marathi, Modern Indo Aryan Linguistics may be 
said to have entered a new phase, the earlier phases being 
represented by Bhandarlcar, Beames and Hoernle, and by 
Grierson. The application of Phonetics to linguistic research 
and the study of the dialects by Indian workers show that 
linguistic investigation has taken the right lines of develop¬ 
ment in our country. Two scholars of the Panjab have 
taken up their own dialects furnishing full and accurate 
descriptions of them and seeking to indicate the lines of 
their development We are eagerly awaiting the publication 
of Dr. Banarsidas Jain’s book on Panjabi, and Dr. Siddhes- 
war Varma’s study of the Phonetics of Lahndi. Dr. Varma’s 
study of Bhadrnwahl, a Western Paharl dialect spoken in 
Kashmir State, promises to be of unique interest. Mr. 
Baburam Saksena is engaged in preparing his work on 
the history of Awadhi: we can expect it will be of great 
value, judging from Mr. Saksena’s excellent little mono, 
graph on Lakhimpuri, and his papers on the language of 
Tulasidasa. A 3 r oung friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haidar, 
has written a very good study of the phonetics of the 
Noakhali dialect of Bengali which will be published by the 
University of Calcutta as the second of the ‘University of 
Calcutta Phonetic Studies ’ Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji’s 
monograph on the Birbhum dialect of Bengali has been 
ready some time ago, and we expect it will be published duly. 
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For Old Western Rajasthani, a worthy successor of Dr. 
Tessitori has come to the field: Dr. Charlotte Krause whose, 
edition of N&sakelarl Kathd is a noteworthy production. 

An important work on that comparatively neglected- 
branch of Indo-Aryan, a branch which is practically ignored 
by Indian students of Indo-Aryan - namely, the Romani or 
Gipsy branch—is Dr. J. Sampson’s Dialect of the Gipsies 
of Wales , which appeared from the Oxford University 
Press in 1926. This great work, the result of thirty years 
of labour, has preserved for science a distant Indo-Aryan 
speech which is on the way to extinction: and since the 
time of Miklosich and Paspati, it is the greatest work on 
Romani. It gives the phonology of the dialect and includes 
a history of the Romani sounds with reference to Old Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskrit), in this way connecting Romani with 
Middle Indo-Aryan and with the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages; it gives also along similar lines the morphology 
of Romani. We have here something comprehensive in the 
way of the historical study of Roinani as a language of 
Indo-Aryan origin. As l)r. Jules Bloch Says of the work: 
t Pindianiste n’a done qu% approuver la methode de M. 
Sampson et a le remercier d' avoir bien voulu adapter: lui- 
m^me son travail aux besoins de la philologie indo-aryenne.’ 
This work should create an interest in Romani in India. 
As a pendant to the work, mention should be made of the 
important paper of Dr. R. L. Turner on ‘ the Position of 
Romani in Indo-Aryan' (Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, 
Third Series, Vol. V, No 4, 1926), which is a noteworthy 
contribution to the question of Romani affinities in India. 
The current view about the affinities of Romani is that it is 
connected with the Dardic speeches, but Dr. A. C. Woollier 
first questioned this connexion, and suggested another re¬ 
lationship. Dr. Turner, in this monograph of his, first 



exposes his methods, then places his facts and finally con¬ 
cludes that Romani is connected with the Central Group of 
Indo-Aryan speeches which excluded the ancestors of 
Sinhalese, Marathi, Sindhi, Lahndi, Panjabi, Western 
Pahari and Dardic and probably also Gujarati and Bengali; 
subsequently in the course of its migrations, the proto- 
Romani dialect became influenced by the North- Western 
Group of Indo-Aryan. Dr. Turner suggests further that 
the separation of the source-dialect of Romani from the 
Indo-Aryan branch took place before the 3rd century B. C. 
Dr. Turner’s paper is most suggestive, and the matter 
requires more detailed working out. A great many problems 
of Middle Indo Aryan are connected with the origins of 
Romani. 

A bone of contention in Indo-Aryan Linguistics is the 
place of the Dardic speeches within the Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian branch, whether they are a distinct and a third 
group beside the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson 
has maintained, or whether they belong really to the Indian 
group, as most other scholars from Sten Konow downwards 
think. Dr. George Morgenstierne, the Norwegian Iranist 
and Indianist, has brought up the question again; and we 
may hope that his personal researches into the languages of 
Afghanistan, where he has collected an important mass of 
material in the Dardic languages, will help to solve the 
problem finally. In his introductory £ Report on a Lingu¬ 
istic Mission in Afghanistan ’ (Oslo, 1926), where he has 
given a clear survey of the various languages of the century, 
he has indicated his position, and he definitely ranges the 
Dardic speeches with Indo Aryan. It will be admitted how¬ 
ever that the Dardic speeches do present in their phonology 
and morphology divergences from the Modem Indo-Aryan 
languages of the plains. Their development, if really frottj 
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the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic), would seem to have been in 
isolation from that of the rest of India. Indeed, it will 
mean that Grierson’s postulation of an independent, or 
third, Dardic group of Aryan will have to restate itself as a 
separation of Dardie from Indo- Aryan at a comparatively 
early date and its subsequent free and isolated development. 
The publication of Dr. Morgenstierne’s texts and his 
grammars and notes are awaited with the greatest interest. 
In the meanwhile, Colonel D. L. li. Lorimer’s notes on Shina 
Grammar, Dr. Grahame Bailey’s Shina Grammar, and Sir 
George Grierson's Kashmiri Dictionary now nearing com¬ 
pletion and his editions of Kashmiri texts like Halim’s 
Tales and the Krsndvatdra-lild indicate the most lecent 
advances in Dardic studies. 

In the field of Modern Indo-Aryan, the work that should 
be taken up immediately is the exact description of as many 
dialects as possible, with special attention (o the niceties of 
phonetics. The best way to arrive at a morphological 
analysis of a spoken patois is to have as many genuine texts 
as possible—folk-tales ( which may be a little archaic), 
personal narratives, actual conversations, pro verbs, songs 
and poems,—and then to work out the grammar patiently. 
This is a task in which the actual speakers of the dialect 
(or of a dialect which is near enough) should be able to 
obtain the best results, at least by gathering good masses of 
material, with literal translation. For doing the phonetic 
part properly, the collector of the material should have 
some phonetic training, which is essential. Editions of old 
texts should be another item, editions which keep a proper 
guard on exact reproduction of the MS. where it is a single 
one, or on a proper collation of MSS. in which the oldest 
readings are paid due attention. 
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As old texts help to show the development of the speech, 
the question of these leads us to the earlier phases of Indo- 
Aryan, namely, to Middle Indo-Aryan ( Prakrit ) and Old 
Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit). We have not much work to boast 
here. Since Jacobi’s editions of the Bhavisatta-kaha (1918) 
and the Sanatkumdra-carita (192L), and of the former work 
(Bhavisai/atta-kabd) by C. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (1923), an important find of 
the late Middle Indo-Aryan ( Apibhramsa ) MSS. has been 
made in the Jaina monastery liabraries at Karanja in 
Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal Jain. These 
have been brought to the notice of the learned world in Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal’s 'Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar 7 ^ Nagpur, 
1926). A vein o£ rich ore for both Middle Indo-Aryan and 
New Indo-Aryan has been struck here. Sir George is con¬ 
tinuing to give us the results of his wonderful scholarship 
in Prakrit also. We have to thank him for the Prakrit 
Dhatvade^as, and also for his edition of portions of the 
Prdkrba-k ilpa-drama of Rama Tarka-vagi'a which he has 
published in the ' Indian Antiquary 9 and elsewhere. The 
Central Asian documents, translations of the Buddhist 
canon into Prakrits other than Pali and into Buddhist 
Sanskrit (some of which discovered in fragments by the 
French Missions have been edited by my friend apd 
colleague Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti and are now 
being printed in Paris) are affording us as a clue as to the 
language of the Original Buddhist Canon, to the language 
of the Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueders’ proposed 
reconstruction of the Ancient Magadhan speech will be full 
of suggestive value; and the Asoka inscriptions in the new 
edition of Hultzsch will remain an indispensable classic 
with the student of Indo-Aryan philology. 



For practical purposes, the extant Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Prakrit) texts have been sufficiently well analysed 
in the grammar of Pischel. The Pali dictionaries of the 
Pali Text Society, and of Trenckner now in progress at 
Copenhagen afford other and larger masses of material of 
utmost importance. From the very nature of Pali as an 
Umgangsprache with a vocabulary which is partly a mosaic 
—although in its grammar it is based on an old Midland 
dialect, an early form of ^auraseni; from the constant 
intermingling of forms from diverse dialects in the Prakrit 
inscriptions; and from the artificial character of the later 
Prakrit dialects in the drama and in learned literature it 
is exceedingly difficult to find out the lines of isogloss in 
Ancient India. The Asoka inscriptions fortunately supply 
us with some positive and nett information; but the first 
millennium after Christ, practically the entire Prakrit 
period, is a great disappointment. It seems that our 
knowledge of the distribution of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects and of their characteristics will ultimately be solved 
from the study of modern languages themselves; and in 
this way alone we shall be able to arrive at sure results. 

For Middle Indo-Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is an 
important field of study. Not much attention has hitherto 
been paid to this in India. My pupil and colleague Mr. 
Sukumar Sen has published a prom.sing study of the 
Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit (in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XVII) as 
part of a projected work on the Historical Syntax of Indo- 
Aryan. 

Old Indo-Aryan* fortunately for Indian Linguistics, has 
received the best and most careful treatment in Europe. 
Old Indo-Aryan and the question of Indo-European being 
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i i t s hall onlv mention in this field the 
C ' OS k o/h* Oertel on the Syntax of the Noun in the langu-, 
of the Brhamanas (in course of publication Heidelberg, 
loor'i a subieet in which Mr. Sukurnar Sen of the Lmver-, 
f’f C alcutta is also working (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1926, and Journal of the Bhandakar . 
Uesearch Institute of Poona, .1927,1928). An Etymologic^, 
Dictionary of Sanskrit is being waited for, eargerly. £h 
promised second edition of Uhienbeck is long m coming. 
Not only the Indo-European but also the non-Aryan ele¬ 
ment in Sanskrit should receive adequate treatment in it,, 
with the materials that have so far accumulated. 

Non-Aryan loan words in Sanskrit (and in other Indo- ' 
Aryan) form a sort of liaison channel between Aryan 
T incuistics on the one hand and Dravidian and Austnc 
Linguistics on the other. The work ot Caldwell Gundert, 
Kitfel and K. Amrita Row (Indian Antiquary, .917) have 
broken the ground for Dravidian. The researches of Jean 
Pr/vduski in the Memories de la Sociele dr Linguae of 
Sid in the Journal Astatine, and the very suggestive 
paper of Sylvain Levi in the Journal Avahque on re- 

ArvanandPre-Dravidian in India (papers which along 
th an article by Jules Bloch on S mvkrit an l Hravidian 
bave been translated into English by my triend Dr. ra- 
b a Tino-nhi and will be published shortly from 

“Calcutta’ University Press), have opened up a new field 
• namely, the influence of the ancient Indian 
°; rr ; f ri e 0f.t»u,K0l speeches or the Mon-Khmer 
Tbelonging to the Austro-Asiatic branch of the Austric 
family upon Indo-Aryan. The question of I* Vryan 

borrowings from Austric presents a new horizon st “ d J' 

boirowi g aeve i 0 pment of Indian Hindu Culture- 

Witwnrence to the Austric (Mon-Khmer or Kol) suhv 
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stratum in it. It is getting to be more and more convincing 
that the bases of our Hindu, i. e post-Vedic Culture are 
largely Dravidian and Austric—possibly mainly Austric in 
the Ganges Valley and the East, and l)ravidian in the West 
and South—and that the Aryan elements were impositions 
from the top only. A great deal of our material culture, 
our customs and usages, as well as our religious notions and 
practices vnd our myths and legends, such as we find estab¬ 
lished in a characteristic Hindu world as opposed to the 
largely Indo-European milieu of the Rigveda, are in their 
origin non-Aryan—Austric, and Dravidian. The Aryan has 
imposed his language, and his organisation and his mental¬ 
ity to some extent; and his world of religions notions has 
had to make a compromise with the world of the pre-Aryan 
gods. This line of research has come in with Linguistics,— 
with an enquiry into the origin of a group of words in 
Sanskrit which cannot be satisfactorily explained with the 
help of Aryan roots, and which have a Mini ties among the 
non-Aryan languages of India, Indo-China and Indonesia 
rather than with the Indo-European speeches outside India. 
We cannot as yet definitely say where this line of research 
will lead us. But it is fraught with immense new possibili¬ 
ties, although its outlook and its insistence on the non- 
Aryan aspect of the question might shock our pro-Aryan 
susceptibilities. 

For this line of research to be firmly based, Dravidian 
and Comparative Kol and Mon-Khmer Studies will have to 
make a real progress. The apparently early break-up of a 
primitive Dravidian and the very late date of the oldest Dra¬ 
vidian documents make the problem one of extreme difficulty. 
Some isolated papers on Dravidian Linguistics which can be 
mentioned after Caldwells Comparative Grammar and Gra- 
ul and Vinson’s Tamil Grammars, as well as Gundert’s Mala- 
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valam Grimnar and Kittel's Kanuada Grammar, are more 
speculative than anything else. Jules Bloch’s suggestion 
that the Primitive Dravidian speech might realy have been 
a language with consonant group initially, with words of the 
type of Dmmila as in Old Indo-Aryan, and not a language 
with an attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil, goes 
to the root of the question, makes some recent attempts at 
finding out the phonetic development of Dravidian nugatory. 
Moreover, the existing Modern Dravidian speeches have not 
been described and analysed in detail. Among recent 
endeavours, a very important one is the Tamil 
Lexicon now in progress from Madras University. 
A good grammar of a Dravidian speech has come 
out this year, that of Kui by the Rev. W. W. 
Wmfiekl, from the Asiatie Society of Bangal. 
AY hat we want is a series of rigorously scientific grammars 
of all the important Dravidian languages, complete in their 
phonetic analysis of the speech and in their inclusion of the 
Phonology, Morphology and Syntax of the colloquial dialects, 
with all interesting details. A series of historical and com¬ 
parative grammars of Tamil Telugu and Kannada, with our 
theorising, but only juxtaposing the oldest and the subse¬ 
quent forms as found in the actual old records of the language 
and as actually spoken, with analogous forms from the other 
Dravidian speeches would be ideal. There is no lack of 
good models in European languages to guide us, e.g , the his 
torical and comparative grammars of Joseph Wright as pub¬ 
lished by the Oxford University Press, to mention works 
on a sm ill scale only; the old literatures are there, with 
large portions of them already in print: and the necessary 
thing to do will be only to obtain the materials illustrating 
the modern spoken language and to correlate the whole. 
Will not competent Dravidian speaking scholars be coming 
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forward, and by demonstrating their love for their mother 
tongue in this way, win also the gratitude of students of 
Linguistics outside? 

For the Kol speeches, the Rev. P. O. Bedding of the 
Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, over thirty years a 
resident among the Santal people, has been doing work of 
paramount importance. His Materials for a Santali Gram- 
mar 'Part 1, Dumka, 1922) gives the most detailed des¬ 
cription of the phonetics and phonolgy of Santali; and recen¬ 
tly under the auspices of the Norwegian Institute for Com¬ 
parative Research in Human Culture at Oslo, he has been 
publishing a large mass of Santal folklore (the Santali text 
with English translation opposite ) the value of which is 
inestimable. For this enterprise Mr. Podding and the scien 
tide world of Oslo responsible for it deserve the most grateful 
thanks of all Indologists as well as linguistic students and 
ethnologists. The cyclopaedia ofMundari life inaugurated 
by F.ithw Hoffmann when published will be another valu¬ 
able mass of materials on an important K)1 people and its 
culture. 

In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of the 
old Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. Duroiselie and 
Dr. C. E* Blagden is laying by a good stock of materials. 
Thanks to the labours of the French Scholars, the oldest mo¬ 
numents of Mon-Khmer, in the Khmer and Mon inscriptions 
of Cambodia and Siam, are available for linguistic use. 
More grammars like G. Maspero’s Khmer Grammar (1915) 
and Mrs. Leslie Milne’s Palaung Grammar (1921) are 
wanted; and we are waitig for the further working out of 
this branch of Austrie studies, especially in relation to Kol, 
by some one among the few scholars working in this field, 
like Pater Schmidt, Blagden, Przyluski and Maspero. 
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The Tibeto-Chinese speeches have not received any se¬ 
rious attention from the linguistic point of view. It should 
he our endeavour when the opportunity is favourable to take 
this study. Here of course one must make a final choice, if 
one is to do work of any value. But if Tibetan, although of 
a mechanical kind, and no real language, has been quite easily 
combined with Sanskrit for the study of Buddhist texts 
(beginning with Sarat Chandra Das in India), the study of 
Tibeto-Chinese dialects like Newary and Bodo. even if for 
estimating their influence on Modern Indo-Aryau, e.g. Khas- 
kura, Bengali, Assamese, should not be outside the scope of 
practicability- Some of the problems of Tibeto-Chinese lin- 
<uiistics have fascination hardly inferior to t int of Indo- 
European— f-.g., the reconstruction of the pronunciation of 
Old Chinese, and the working out <>f the comparative phono¬ 
logy of Tibetan, Burmese, Tai. and Chinese. 

In the above attempt to place before you the actual situ¬ 
ation in linguistic studies and investigation in India, 1 fear 
I have been rather long: but considering the scope and extent 
of the subject, 1 have been hoping that you would feel indul¬ 
gent. I must close now: and this I do with a sincere ex¬ 
pression of my grateful appreciation of the honour of being 
asked to act as President of the Philology Section of this 
Conference , which enabled me to have the privilege of meet¬ 
ing you and afforded me the opportunity of presenting 
before you some of my thougts and views on the present 
position of the Science of Linguistics in our country. 




Anthropology Section. 
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BUDDHIST DEITIES IN HINDU GARB. 

B. Bhatiacharyya, M.A. Ph. D., Director, Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

The Trantras of the Hindus and the Buddhists alike 
have merited almost universal hatred and neglect at the 
hand of the Indologist. But whether the Tantras are 
altogether divested of great possibilities in future is a 
question requiring careful and considerate handling. The 
Tantias are a product of a period between the 7th century 
and the 121b, though many Hindu Tantras were composed 
even later right upto the last century. It is also possible 
to declare without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists 
were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion 
and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists, 

in later times, and that it is idle to say that the later 

/ 

Buddhism was an outcome of Kaivaism. A study of the 
Tantras has revealed these farts, and it is likely to yield 
“Teat hUloiicai information because a great voiune of the 
history of India especially Eastern India is buried in this 
literature. I!ut. at piesent we are not concerned with the 
history m the development of the Tantras or with the* 
question as to how image worship entered into the different 
pantheons of the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists. But 
it should be poi ited out that an inteivhinge of duties took 
place in all the three diffi rent systems in the earlier period. 
Buddhism and Jainism exploited the Hindu gods in the 
early stage, wh le in the more promiscuous Tantrie age 
Buddhist gods v ere commonly ransacked. Thus inter¬ 
change and mutual borrowing took place both in the early 
and the later stages of the different religious systems. 
Here, of course, without bringing much unnecessary dis- 
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eussioii an attempt will be made to state those irrefutable 
arguments which prove clearly that such borrowings were 
an accomplished fact. 

Let us take for example the instance of the Hindu 
deity Tara who is included in the group of ten Mahavhlya 
goddesses. These goddesses are personifications of certain 
Mantras or Vidyas popularly kuo.vn as the Siddha 
Mantras as they are reputed to bestow perfection on those 
who constantly mutter them upto a certain number. The 
ten Mahavidya deities as recognised in Hindu Tantras are 
the following:— 

flra it; ntm | 

^ %JT OTT II 

^ irrenfr I 

tjen n;rf«rar: ihoti: II 

Quoted from Visvasaratant.ra in 
Tnntrasarn, Bengal edition, 1\ d()0. 

A Mantra is attached to each of these Ten deit.es and 
accordingly ns the order of the letters of Mantra is changed 
new forms of the same deity spring forth into existence. 
Thus the Mantra of Tara according to Hindu traditions is 
$r err | which gives rise to seven more deities according 
to the different permutation and combination of the 
different letters. 

cTRT %nr iTifPT ^ erw WMt I 

^rcr^rr *gcrr iij 

and the following table shows the name and the Mantra 
of each. 

1. Quoted from the May at-ultra in the Tantrasara, Kanaaiv.iri. Ben<Mi 
Edition, P. 328. 
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Name. 

i Mantra. 

J Arrangement. 

» 

<TKT 

m ^ *52 

1234 

m 

sfr # | 

2134 

JT5RT 

| m pff ^ 

3214 


| 5? m m 

3124 


m m qs f 

1243 


m ^ | 

2143 


| w 

1324 


m | gr 

2314 


From the above it is not difficult to imagine that all the 
seven deities Ugra, Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvatl, 
Kamesvarl and Bhadrakali are but different forms of the 
original deity Tara who is one of the Ten Mahavidyas. If 
the origin of Tara is Buddhist it is to be admitted that the 
different varieties of the same deity mentioned above 
should also be Buddhist. This question, therefore, leads us 
to the discussion as to the origin of the Hindu deity Tara. 
In many Tantric works Tara is described: the Taratantra, 
the Tanlrasara, Mahaclnacaratantra are among the many 
that may be cited in this connection. The Tantrasara, 
calls the deity Tarim or Tara and quotes her ritual 
from an earlier work the Bhairavatantra. Her appear¬ 
ance is described in all these works in the following 
terms: — 

5CTT#n5t wM I 

3^T tftaf sWSfJTTffit It 

hstowt it 
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“She stands in the Pratyaiidha attitude, is dark in com¬ 
plexion, wears a garland of severed heads, is short in stature, 
has a protruding belly and wears a tiger’s skin round the 
loins, is youthful in appearance and decked in five Mudras , 
is four armed, has a protruding tongue, has an awe-inspiring 
appearance and is a bestower of boons. She carries the 
sword and the knife in the two right hands and the severed 
head and the Utpala (blue lotus) in the two left hands. 
One should meditate on the form of Tara with one tuft of 
hair (Ekajata) brown in colour and glistering with splend¬ 
our on her head which is adorned with Aksobhya.” 

Tara is here described as decked in five Muctras as 
Ekajata with one tuft of hair and as holding the figure of 
Aksobhya on her crown. What the five Madras are, why 
is the deity designated as Ekajata and why there is the 
figure of Aksobhya on her crown are the three questions 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained in accordance with 
Hindu traditions. In the Tantrasara an attempt has been 
made to explain the five Mudras in the following crude 
manner:— 

R+ihciiftkl fI<3TTJ j 

H l => dtmcTTTfjfa I | 

But this explanation does not seem to be convincing 3 
as in that case it will be difficult to explain the epithets 

1. Tantrasnra, P. 315 

2. Tantrasara, p. 315. 

3. The ornament decsribed in the passage cit ed above is nothing but the 
Cakri or the tiara which is one of the five Mudras. See below; 
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^gsrg&cTf, etc*. with reference to deities bearing 

ornaments of six or four Mudras. Why Tara should be 
designated Ekajata, or why she should have one tuft </f hair 
is not explained in Hindu Tantric worl s and the authors 
never considered that an explanation was even necessary. 
With regard to the figure of Aksobhya on the crown the 
Todalatantra quoted in Taratantra 1 (VKS. edition) tries 
to offer a solution. There we find: — 

<frd ^$3 1 

^ a|?T(T?r ! <rfwiTfe: || 

JT^TJTTqr <itu# mh 1 1 

This explanation to say the least is ridiculous and 
proves the worthlessness of the Hindu Tantric literature 
and their authors. Any one who is acquainted with the 
classification of the Buddhist deities will be able to appre¬ 
ciate the hollowness and absurdity of this explanation. But 
more about this later on. 

The Hindus have no Ekajata but they have a Tara who 
is regarded as a form of Ekajata. They have a variety of 
Mudras but none can be employed as an ornament. No 
other deity of the Hindus is known to have the figure of 
Aksobhya or any other deity on the crown. None of the 
three points raised, therefore, is satisfactorily explained in 
accordance with the Hindu traditions. 

But when we turn to the Buddhist Tantric literature 
for a solution of these difficulties we find a satisfactory ex- 


1. Op. oit. p. 10, footnote. 
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planation of all the three points stated above. In the 
Buddhist pantheon there is a deity Ekajata by name and 
Sadhanas Nos. 100, 101, 123, 124,125, 126, 127 and 128 iii 
the Sadhanmala (published as Nos. XXVI and XLI of 
the Gaek wad’s Oriental Series) all refer to the worship of 
this fierce divinity. Ekajata has several forms from two 
armed and from one-faced to twelve-faced and in all these 
forms she is differently named as Ugratara, Mahacinatara 
Vid^ujjvalakarall, Arya Ekajata and £ukla Ekajata. Out 
of these the form of Ekajata known as the Mahacinatara 
resembles in appearance with the Hindu deity Tara. 

As regards the second point concerning the ornament 
of the five Mudras, the Sadhanamala also offers a solution. 
According to a dictum the Buddhists recognized a set of six 
Mudras or ornaments all made out of human bones repre¬ 
senting the six Paramitas, and accordingly as the one or 
the other of the six is dropped the deities are described as 

The ^loka in the Sadhanamala explaining this point 
runs as follows: - 

“ The Torque, the (two) bracelets, the bejewelled ear 
rings, ashes and the sacred thread represent the six Para¬ 
mitas (perfection) and are applied (as ornaments) in the 
form of Mudras.” 

A large number of deities in the Sadhanamala are des¬ 
cribed as decked in ornaments of these Mudras numbering 
from 4 to 6, Evidently there were several enumerations 


1. Sadhanamala, Vol. 11, P* 494. 
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of six Mudras and we have been able to discover one only 
in verse. The six Mudras were no! definitely fixed and 
that the different Tantras bad different enumerations. 
We have evidence that CakrI or the tiara round the 
forehead and the girdle round the loins were included in 
this series of six Mudras. While describing Heruka the 
author ^antipada describes the deity as— 

etc. 1 2 3 * * 

This shows that Heruka is decked in five Mudras 
comprising the CakrI, Kundala, Kantbika, Rucaka and 
Mekhala each presided over by one of the Dhyani Bud¬ 
dhas, such as, the CakrI by Aksobhya, Kundala by Ami- 
tfibha, Kanthika by Ratnasambhava, Rucaka by Vairocana 
and Mekhala by Amoghasiddhi. This very idea is ex¬ 
pressed briefly in the following line in the course of the 
description of goddess Kurukulla. 

Thus though to the Hindus the word may appear to 
be strange and in a way unintelligible which is amply 

proved by the several attempts at elucidation in diffe- 

/ 

rent Tantras and even by Sankariicarya, the Mudras as 
ornaments were not unknown to the Buddhists. They knew 
how many Mudras can be applied in the form of orna¬ 
ments, they knew their precise meaning and their precise 
position in the different parts of the body and could enu¬ 
merate the different Dhyani Buddhas associated with 
each of the five Mudras. 8 

1. Sndhanamula, Vol. II, p. 475. 

2. Ibid. p. :m. 

3. Mudra has various, meanings: It may mean a figure, a coin, a token, a 

stamp, an appetiser (for more drink) and the woman (as in Makamudra) Sakti 

and so forth. 
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Now with regard to the third point of having the 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown of Tara it is also to be 
pointed out that an explanation of this phenomenon can 
come only from the Buddhist sources, it is absurd to 
believe in the mode of explanation suggested in the Hindu 
Tantras, especially in the Todala-tantra referred to pre¬ 
viously, that it is the figure of Siva which appears on 
the crown of Tara because Siva is without agitation (Tim) 
and therefore Aksobhya. If that be so, why other Saiva 
deities should not have the same miniature figure of 
-fiva on the crown ! Why is it then that we do not come 
across any such miniature figure on the crown of any other 
deity in the Hindu pantheon ? Those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with Buddhist Iconography know it perfectly well that 
all deities of the Buddhist pantheon are divided generally 
into five classes as emanations of the five Dhyani Buddhas: 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, Vairocana and 
Amoghasiddhi'. These deities emanating from the diffe¬ 
rent Dhyani Buddhas are required to show their origin 
by holding the miniature figure of their parental Dhyani 
Buddha on the crown. When these emanated deities are 
represented in stone or metal show the miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their head- Thus Loke^vara 
Mahabala, Kurukulla, etc. emanate from Amitabha; Can- 
darosana, Heruka, Vajradaka, etc., emanate from Akso¬ 
bhya; Maria, Usriisavijay.i, Sitatapatra, Aprajila, etc., from 
Vairocana; Khadiravani, Tara, Parnasabari, Mahamayuri, 
etc., from Amoghasiddhi; and Jambhala, Vasudhara, etc., 
from Ratnasambhava and hold on the crown a small 
figure of their pa rental Buddha. Thus when Tara is des- 

1. Indian Buddhist Iconography, Foreword, p. vii and the classification of 
Buddhist divinities. 
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cribed as it is easy to recognise the god¬ 

dess as an emanation of the Dhyani buddha Aksobhya or 
technically speaking as belonging to tbe family of Akso¬ 
bhya and not of Hindu Mahadeva because he has no 
Ksobha o*r ‘ agitation'. 

I think it has been sufficiently indicated that the 
character of the Hindu deity Tara is thoroughly Buddhist 
and therefore she must be regarded as of Buddhist origin. 
It has already been pointed out that the form of Ekajata 
known as Mahacinalara amongst the Buidhists is the true 
equivalent of the Hindu deity Tara. In the Sadhanamala 
Mahacinalara is described as— 
afjrrats'^t sfkr 1 

snlsiwifctii ntni sfra-iKstufainn n 
tf/Rgravfrqnq < 
gsfs.i ftnirssfifaqjqnig | 

^ i 

i| 

When this Dhyana is compared with the Dhyana 
given in the Hindu Tantras it will be seen that they are 
essentially the same both in form and spirit and that 
the Hindu Dhyana appears to be an outcome of the Bud¬ 
dhist Dhyana. As is usual with them the Buddhists com¬ 
posed the Dhyana in ungrammatical Sanscrit and when 
it was converted to Hinduism it took a strictly gramma¬ 
tical form and the language became chaste and elegant. 
The Dhy ana contained in the Sadhanamala was composed 

X. Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 210, 
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by one ^asvatavajra 1 whose time is not definitely known. 
But as this Dhyana appears in a MS. which bears a date 
corresponding to A. D. 1165 his time cannot be later 
than the lallerhalf of the 11th century. But fortunately 
there is another clue left to us which may determine the 
time of the introduction of the deity^ Ekajata into the 
soil of India. In the Sadhanamala we meet with a curious 
passage which says— 

s*?rH i 

This passage however leads us to infer that Ekajata- 
Sadhana was introduced by Nagarjuna from the country 
of Bhota and therefore she seems to lie an entirely foreign 
introduction. As regards the date of this new introduction, 
it is not the proper occasion to bring in an elaborate dis¬ 
cussion with regard to the date of Nagarjuna. Suffice it 
to say just at the present moment that the material at 
hand show that Nagarjuna flourished in the middle of the 
7th century A. I). 3 So the origin of Tara is neither 
Hindu nor Buddhist but it is of Tibetan extraction. Not 
only that the deity is foreign, but her worship and the 
practices connected therewith are also foreign. 

The evidence of the Hindu Tantras also support the 
view shown above. In the Taratantra, for instance, we 
read of Bhairavl asking his consort to tell her how Buddha 
and Vasistha oblained Siddhi. Bhairava in reply said that 
by muttering the Mantra of Ugralara Buddha and Vasistha 


op. oit. Yol. I, p. 211. 

2. Op. Cit, Vol. J, p. 267. 

3. This Nrgnrjciia is the Tantrie or the Siddha Nagarjuna and should not 
be confounded with the earlier Nagarjuna who was the founder of the Madhyama a 
School of Philosophy. For his time see Sadhanamala, Vol. II. intro p. XIV. 
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obtained Siddhi, Mahadeva became the Lord of the 
world, Durvasa, Vyasa, Valmiki, Bharadvaja and others 
became great poets and Bhimasena, Arjuna and other 
Ksatriyas became victorious. There we read 

• qsrrqf qftstnr =q n 

u snrcwtfit w | 

11 ” 

‘SFWf WRR I 

l^frar i3jraqr?iflf%*m£r5fF%;: i| 

*flwFn#Rin& sf^sjppRc.!” 1 2 

In the Kudrayamala it is said that Vasistha being 
unable to obtain Siddhi after years of severe austerities, 
at last pronounced a curse on her. The deity thereupon 
appeared before him and told him that by these austerities 
it was impossible to obtain Siddhi but it would be easy of 
attainment in case one goes to iVlahacina in Ihe country 
of the Buddhists and the land of Ihe Atharvaveda: 
fllRR m |- 

Vasistba theieafter impaired to Cinabhumi where 
Buddha was residing and was indulging in all sorts of 
loathsome practices. Vasistha was horrified to witness 
these scenes and appealed to Buddha to allay his doubts 
and ultimately grant him the cherished Siddhi. The 
following is the text of his speech before Buddha which 
will speak for itself:— 
rar ^ nsi^r | 

wwffl zfm flt H 

1. Op. Cit., pp- 1-2. 

2. Tnratantru (Varendra Research Society Edition), p 3 22. It look? 
as if the Atharvaveda was the Veda of the Buddhists. 
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riotA Sr srnrft ^wpffrrft TO ii 
mui tot#r vrqn^ sftr v ; 
torts to %a stoto^ ,i 
^TOS 5 ?^ & ^fsp) tot I 

^focrorc ^ to jto touftoc I! 

f^T*TO: fo^T rOTffitaaT TO: | 
g§3|: siftsjfcf CTOfo TOIRT5* j* 

TO ^tTO^rsr: -pT TOrlT | 

ftTO3*^ ^r: <pVa :TOirtaeiT: fl 
^TOstTO: TOTO^TO Wi: 

Buddha was not perturbed at this direct question but 
gave a lecture to Vasistha on Kulacara and explained to 
him its mysteries and its utility and acquainted him with 
the secret rites and practices connected therewith. 
Vasistha was fully convinced and soon followed the ways 
of Buddha and eventually attained to final perfection by 
an unrestrained use of the five Makaras. This is evident 
from the following verses :— 

*TK<KUTO ^ TOR II 

to tot jpt =3 I 
g*; to? s: II 2 

Again in the Brahmayamala the same story is repeat¬ 
ed with slight modifications. Vasistha after coming to 
Mahacina got frightened and disgusted at the practices 
current there. He was horrified to see Buddha in a deeply 
drunken state surrounded by thousands of women. Just 
at this time there was a voice from heaven which directed 

1. Op. Cit., p. 23. 

2. Op. Cit., p..26. 
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him to follow the customs and practices current in 
Cinabhu ni so that he might obtain perfection, which was 
unattainable in any other way. Vasistha was mightily 
pleased and went to the place where Buddha was and after 
being initiated by him speedily obtained Siddhi. The 
passages in question are these:— 

nwrar gw. i 

^8“ i i 

w il 

wqqnwrfatRW ?cwr <wwqeqr w H 
qnftsfhTt qfcriftcwffrwi I 
^uqws^wq^q^%#qqg n 
erf^rgf g^fqqrg i 

w# ssRaiftqfn* i 

fcqh ^4 ratin’ g^i^qrr i 

II 

^fet Grewrcaw qi$is*q sstciw: | 

^T^T^rqff §33 il 

snqrc: wrmM 9^ I 

^cltawiTOI 5TT#T SRfiqict II 

qf^ ct^t: i 

tt^t ^wrqftqj‘ 3T ^ gaa ii 

snqjrciqwtfqwq i 

qftisi sqraww ?ffc: | 

5rqtcqTqiT%qrT# saissiftigq gw: | 

*ww g^q*q q^fa il 1 

It is needless for me to point out that the Hindus 
regard the Rudrayamala and Brahmayamala as Tantras 
of the highest authority, and I should say, of the highest 


] r Tmalantra, pp. 29 - 30 . 



antiquity. The evidence of these two Tantras and that of 
the Tara-Tantra clearly show the Buddhist character of 
the deity and of the Mantra. The Buddhists on the other 
hand attribute their origin to the country of Bhota. But 
everywhere the Mantra is the same: Om Ilrini Strim 
Hum Phat, This Mantra consists of four syllables and 
accordingly as their order is changed it gives rise to seven 
more dieties named before; and consequently, if Tara 
cannot be regarded as Hindu all these seven deities Ugra, 
Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, Kamewarland Bhadrakali 
forfeit their claim to be called Hindu. Whether these 
deities are to be classed amongst the Buddhist or Tibetan 
deities is a question which should better be left un¬ 
answered. 

It is well known that those who practise the Tantras 
look upon the Mantras with superstitious awe, and they 
believe that if the Mantra is changed or distorted at the 
time of muttering either there will be no result or it will 
produce great harm. The accuracy of the Mantras there¬ 
fore were zealously guarded and the Mantras were handed 
down from preceptors to disciples so long as the Tantras 
were a living religion. 

The Mantra which is not given by a Guru therefore 
should never be muttered because as they say a great sin is 
committed thereby. 1 The accuracy of these Mantras have been 
preserved in early times by means of several novel devices. 
The Mantras were done into mnemonic verses and were 
committed to memory, or the different limbs of a Mantra 
were separated and expressed by symbols, and by such 


1. Compare for instance Nityotsava (GOS. No XXIII) p. 2J4. 

pn^rsfq | 

35 g&sfft || 
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other means. Let me give a few examples stating the 
different devices by means of which the accuracy of the 
Mantra is preserved. In the Sadhanamala for instance^ 
we find one Mantra expressed in the following queer 
verse:— 

rr^T^wr far^rrdr : ^ II 1 

Now the above is nothing but the Mantra of Vajravina- 
ISarasvati done into verse. This Mantra runs as— 

^ ft 3 ftl ^ farc fa?c I 

In another instance we find the following verse written 
in an enigmatic language making its meaning quite unin¬ 
telligible. 

fecfiaiWIOTW '1 

qsjft^T ajfqu II 2 

The second syllable of the 7th class is R , the fourth of 
eighth is II, the fourth of the first is I and spot is M. So 
the woie verse is nothing but a statement of the Bija of 
Sarasvati which is IIRIM. 

These are some of the devices employed in the Tantric 
literature to preserve the purity of the Mantras and it 
should be remembered that it is the purity of the Mantra 
that counts much in the attainment of Siddhi. If this 
Mantra is distorted or changed in any unauthorized manner 
and muttered great harm is likely to be fall the unfortunate 
worshipper. When deities are borrowed by one religion 
from another their followers chiefly concerned with the 
Mantra which they could not change and it is precisely for 
this reason that though the Buddhist Mahacinatara was 
borrowed by the Hindus with a different name and a 


(1) Op- Cit-, p. 335. 
('J) Op. Cit., p. 335. 
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modified Dhyana the Mantra remained the same. It will 
be really a very interesting study if one could collect 
Mantras from the Tantras of different religions and dis¬ 
cover how many of them are common and what their 
origins are. 

Taking the similarity of Mantras as the basis of com¬ 
parison let us investigate the origin of another deity who 
is claimed equally by the Hindus and the Buddhists. This 
is the Hindu Chiimamastci who is known differently in 
Buddhism as Vajrayogini. In the Tantrasara and the 
Chinnamasta-Kaipa she is described as of a very awe¬ 
inspiring external appearance. She holds her head severed 
by herself in her left hand and carries the Kartri in the 
right, and stands in the Pratyalirlha attitude. She is 
accompanied by Dakin! and VarninI both carrying the 
Kartri and the Kapala. From the severed head of the 
principal deity issue forth streams of blood one falling into 
the mouth of the severed head and two others into the 
mouths of the two attendants. The following extracts 
from the Tantrasara will give a good idea of the appearance 
of this fearful deity. 

f^r*T^rr t 

TWfif'r *THT I! 

^ ^ «sff STrfagfqcTig | 

^f^FTT 3Tfl% cP4T 4 

sp 

1. Tantrasara Or. Institute MS, No. 4995, fol. 309f. Quoteil from an earlier 
ork entitled the Bhairavatantra. Also Chinnamasta-Kaipa, Or. Inst MS 
No. 1692, fol. 3 (if. 
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The above is the description of the Hindu deity 
Chinnamasta. Let us now quote from the Sadhanamala 
the description of the Buddhist deity V a .j ra y°gi n ' to 
discover eventually that the two descriptions in all details 
are identical. In the Sadhnamala she is described as— 

tffcwri yrxryrs^nififisnT 

srra-yptf srcnftdyi^wKi 

^3% aisrora grit 3*#: ai%r% 1 stwyT^yi- 

WR^rq^aqru^rw^ gs&g4i I 

It is thus apparent that the two deities though belong 
to different religions and are designated by two diefferent 
names represent one and the same goddess. It is therefore 
necessary to explain the origin of the deity and this can 
only be done bv a comparison of different Mantras of the 
same deity. 

As regards the question as to when this deity entered 
into one of the two pantheons it cannot be easily ascertain¬ 
ed. The Tantrasara is very late and Chinnamasta Kalpa 
is of uncertain date. But the ftadhnamfila in this connec¬ 
tion gives valuable date in ascertaining the antiquity of this 
deity. The Sadhanamala in the first instance appears in a 
MS. bearing a date which corresponds to A.l). 1L65. The 
Sadhanamfila further credits Siddha Sabarapada with the 
introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogim in the following 
words:— 

gratia vRtRfo: 2 

1. Op. cit. p. 452. 

2. Op- cit. p. 456. 
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It is not again the purposes of this paper to discuss 
the dates of the different Siddhacaryas and it will suTice 
at the present moment to say that Siddha Sahara may be 
assigned to the middle of the 7th century A.D 1 The origin 
of the deity Vajrayogini therefore may be dated still 
earlier. 

According to the eammons of Vajrayana the Mantra 
of Vajrayogini quite naturally runs as: 

SH sS § g g VZ VZ Vte OT3I I 2 3 

The three Oin letters are given to each of the three 
deities, Vajrayogini (named in the Mantra as ►Sarvabuddha- 
Dakini) Vajravairocani and VajravarnanT and so also the 
three Hum letters and the three Phats. The prefix ‘Vajra’ 
shows that the deities belong to Vajrayana. The epithet 
Karvabuddha-1 bikini shows clearly the Buddhist character 
of the Mantra. 

In the Hindu literature the principal deity is designated 
as Ohinnamasla while the comx>anions are named as Varnini 
and Dakini with the prefix ‘Vajra’ dropped altogether. 
According to Trantrasara her Mantra is— 

sir etc. 8 

In this also the three names Dakin! Varnani and 
VairocanI all appear but why the prefixes are changed into 
‘RarvasiddhP in the first two cases we fail to understand. 
The change appears to be due to distortion of the Mantra 
from copy to copy made in later times or because at the 
time of the author the tradition was entirely lost seeing 


1. Sadhanamala, Vol II, intro, p. xlvi. 

2. Op. cit. p. 453. 

3. Op. Cit. Or. Inst. MS. No. 4995, fol. 312a. 
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that Buddhism was almost driven out of India in the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century. In the Chirmamasta-Kalpa 
again we find a different Mantra— 

w tjkgf&zrfcJtzt zTftidzrftq i f ??i|r I 1 

From this it can he definitely said that the original of 
SSarvasiddhi* in the Tantrasara represents ‘Sarvabuddha’ 
as is evident, from SSarvabuddhi 1 of the Chinnamasta-Kalpa 
and if: that position is accepted, there remains very little 
to show that the origin of the deity is decidedly Buddhist. 
The prefix ‘Vajra’ in a Hindu Mantra lends an additional 
support to this conclusion. VajrayoginT is (tailed Sarva- 
buddha-DakinT because she is the consort of Heruka who 
is looked upon as the embodiment of the five Dliyani 
Buddhas, the group being technically known as ‘Sarva- 
budda\ 

There is a third deity who is equally claimed by the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. This is Manjughosa. The 
Buddhists recognize him as a form of Manjuon the god 
of learning. Manjusrl is first mentioned in the smaller 
recension of the Sukhavativyuha, which was translated into 
Chinese between A. D. 381 and 4L7 3 . Since then we find 
mention of Manjusrl in such Sanskrit works as the 
Manju'rlmulakalpa, Svayambhfi Parana, Gkxndavyuha and 
in the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa Hian, Hiuen 
Tsxng and I-Tsing and his imges in the different Buddhist 
schools af Art such as Saranath, Magadha, Bengal, Nepal 
and Java. 

In Hinduism his worship is still current in sorneparts of 
Radha in Bengal and the ritual is found in several Tantras 
such as the Agwnottara and the Kukkutesvara Tantra as 

1. Op. cit. o - Tnsf. M r \ NTo. 1692, foi. 2b 

2, Op. cit. ed Max Muller, intro, p. iii, note 4 (1). 
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we learn from the Tantrasara of Krsnananda. Not only 
that the deity- is claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Buddhists his Dhyana also in the same wording is claimed 
by both. In Tantrasara Mafijughosa is described as— 

swrrft ih 

(biliously enough the same Dhyana can be found in Sadha- 
namfda on page 11 1, and what appears to be extremely 
strange is that while the sloka is attributed to one Ajita- 
mitra in the Sadhanamfda it is attributed to the highest 
god Mahadeva in the Kukkutesvara Tantra. 

In the Hindu Tantra the M ultra of Mafijughosa is 
stated as which is a curruption of the original 

Buddhist Mantra by which Manju v\ gets one of 

his numerous names as Arapacana. The form is called 
Arapacan because Mafij a ^ri and his four companions 
Suryaprabha, Candraprabha, lie uni originate from each 
of the five letters Arapacana. The correct Mantra there¬ 
fore seems to have been preserved in Buddhist MSS. while 
in the Hindu Tantras the correctness has vanished, owing 
to the ignorance of the Gurus as well as that of the 
copyists while preparing copies of the Tantric MSS. 

The facts inentio led above lead one to suppose (hat in 
all these three cases the deities and the Mantras originally 
belonged to Buddhism and that the Hindus took them from 
the Buddhists And it is also certain that after the 
borrowing they were unable to keep up the purity and 
accuracy of the Mantras though they had been partially 

1. Op cit. Bengali Edition^ p. :>68. The same Sloka appears in the 
Sndh vnamala, Vol. I. p. 112, 
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successful in preserving the correctness of the form of the 
deities. There is seldom any Tantra in Hindu literature 
which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of Vajrayana and 
its leading tenets including the Mahasukhavada, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the Tantras of the Hindus 
like the Mahaclnakrama Tantra are entirely Buddhist in 
origin. 

Tt has already been pointed out how works like 
Rudrayaaiala and Briiamayamala-works of the highest 
authority and antiquity of the Hindus-are profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by Buddhist ideas, and how words of ordinary 
mortals like Ajitamitra, etc. have been put into the mouth 
of the highest god Mahadeva in Hindu Tantras. It is 
amply proved tint the Buddhist Tantras greatly influenced 
the Hindu Tantra and it is therefore not correct to say 
that Buddhism was an outcome of Saivaism. It is to be 
asserted on the contrary that the Hindu Tantras are noth¬ 
ing but baser imitations of the Buddhist Tantras. 

Having established the priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras over those of the Hindu literature it is necessary 
to indicate the general principles by which Buddhist 
gods can be detected and separated from the Hindu 
Pantheon. Ln several places 1 have shown that the 
Vaj rayanists described Mahasukha as a state when IJodhi- 
citta merges in Sunya even as salt melts in water and to 
symbolize this the followers of Vajrayana conceived the 
idea of Yuganaddha deities or deities in Yabyum, where 
the male and female divinities are represented as clasping 
each other in embrace. So those Yabyum deities are an 
outcome of a purely Vajrayana concept which v as pretty 
unknown in Hinduism before the Tan trie age and even 
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now does not fit in well with Hindu ideas and traditions. 1 
If there be any deity of Yabyum nature in Hinduism, 
there is a strong suspicion that the deity may be of 
Budhdhist origin. When Kali for instance is described 
as Viparitarataturani we have at once to regard the deity 
as of a definitely Buddhist origin. Kali according to 
Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kakaradi or in other 
words, all consonants of the Alphabet as the vowels are 
designated by the word Adi or Akaradi, and it is not to 
be wondered at if a deity is conceived by them as Kali 
belonging to the Yoga tan tra class and in whom all the 
consonants of the Alphabet are deified. In the Yogatantra 
and Anuttarayogatantra, it may be remarked, all deities 
are represented as embracing their s aktis and feeling 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

Another important fact, to he noticed in fixing the origin 
of deities is their Dhyana. I f the names of the deities 
begin with or end in the word ‘‘Ya.ira" the natural 
presumption is that the origin of such deities is Buddh¬ 
ist. Again where gods and goddesses are described as 
lustful their origin may also be regarded for certain as 
Buddhistic. When deities are described as decked in 
ornaments of Mudras composed of human bones and 
representing the Baramitas they may be taken as Buddhist. 
And lastly whenever gods and goddesses are described as 
bearing a miniature figure of one of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas Amitabha, Aksobbya, Vairocana, A moghasiddhi 
and Ratnasainbhava on their crown they must be taken 
as Buddhist in origin. 

I may be accused of giving a rude shock to the 
followers of the Hindu faith who believe these deities 
to be their own but I feel sure if investigation is carried 
on in the lines indicated above, we shall ourselves be 
surprised to find an immense number of Buddhist divinities 
being unconsciously worshipped by us without the fact 
noticed by any one. 

. -4 . . . — — - — - —. .——____ 

S«e Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 166. 
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HIND1-A PROSPECT AND A RETROSPECT*. 

Amar Nath Jha, M. AUniversity of Allahabad, 

I am here owing to an unfortunate accident which has 
prevented my old and respected friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Sita 
Ram from attending this Conference. His absence means much 
loss not only by reason of a poor substitute in the presidential 
chair, but also because members of this Section miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting one whose active literary career synchronises 
with the modern Hindi period. Lala Sita Ram began serving 
the cause of Hindi in the seventies of the last century and his 
pen is still active. For my presence here I can plead no justi¬ 
fication; the only excuse I can imagine is that in my own humble 
w 7 ay I love Hindi and have an abiding faith in its future. 

In explaining why he undertook to write a history of 
English Literature, the French savant , Taine said that he was 
impressed by its wonderful continuity. Ever since its birth, in 
the dim centuries after Christ's death, it had progressed almost 
without a break. It grew and developed and spread even as 
the natives of the soil emerged from savagery to civilization. It 
knew hardly any stage of decadence, and its history can be 
understood aright only if w r e know the spirit of the ages and 
the temperament of the people. That is true of every litera¬ 
ture: if we would study it aright we must, as General Gordon 
said, enter into the skin of the people, know' their age-long 
dreams and ideals and ambitions, and thus get the proper pers¬ 
pective. The background must be familiar to us. What is 
the historical background of Hindi Literature? Is it of mush¬ 
room growth, merely a local dialect, now flourishing on the 
gushing breath of ephemeral patronage, again languishing in 
the blast of power’s frown? Or is it rather bound wdth the 


^Sectional Presidential Address. 
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giowth 0 / India's manhood and it's literature—the preciou^ 
lilc-hlood of a whole nation? 

A comprehensive history of Hindi Literature belongs still 
to the category of desiderata libri ; I do not forget the pioneer 
work of Grierson, of the author of the ^ivasinihasaroja, of the 
Misra brothers. But a full and detailed survey of literary 
tendencies and movements, an accurate account of the develop¬ 
ment of literary forms, a convincing narrative of the origin of 
the language, a consideration of foreign influences both on lan¬ 
guage and on literature,—this is still a need, and in its absence 
any effort at tracing the historical background is bound to be 
tentative. I should like, however, to repudiate the statement 
that is frequently made that Hindi is a new dialect, favoured by 
the protagonists of the Pan-Hindu movement. It is,, on the 
contrary, fairly old, the direct lineal descendant of the verna¬ 
cular in which the Angas of the Jains were written three cen¬ 
turies before the Christian Era. These were written—some of 
them—in Ardha-MagadhI, which is the same as Avadhi. Be¬ 
tween this period and about 1000 A.D. the course of Hindi ran 
along streams which modern research will have to trace. In 
the latter year a verse translation of the Bhagavadglta was pro¬ 
duced by one Bhuala. Then the next important era is the 14th 
century. Thenceforward a synthetic account of Hindi can be 
attempted. Amir Khusru, Malik Muhammad, Kablr, Sur, 
TulsI, Abdur Rahim, Ke'ava, Matiram, Bhflsana, Mira, Lal- 
lfilal, Laksman Singh, ^iva Prasad, Hariscandra, Sitaram, 
Bahnukund Gupta, Pratapanarain Mwra, Devi Prasfida PQrna, 
Sridhar Pathaka, Mahavir Prasada Dvivcdi, Shyamsundara Dasa, 
Bfilkrsna Bhatta, Badrinarayana Upadhyaya—the stream is un¬ 
broken, and the continuity preserved, 
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What, one may ask, is Hindi’s special contribution to 
world-literature? In the vortex of literary production, is 
mere any special note which is characteristic of Hindi? Greek 
provides artistic stimulus and a, high theocratic atmosphere; 
Latin an austere devotion to the social laws; Italian a poignant, 
sweet, and haunting melancholy; English an insistence on ple- 
bian ethics and a zest of adventure; German a solemn serious¬ 
ness and sense of human dignity; French pleasure and gaiety; 
Persian sensuousness and physical pleasures. What is the 
aimosphere that Hindi creates for us? In what mood do we 
vy for comfort or inspiration to the poets of Hindi? What 
is its peculiar message? If we glance at the great works 
the opus major — of Hindi, from Sflrsagara, Ramacaritamanasa, 
Ramcandrika, Lalitalalama, the SSabdavalis, Premsagara, ^akun- 
tala, Satya Harischandra, Jayadrathavadha, Rahgabhumi, 
Fa!ia\a—we shall find, 1 think, that the contribution of Hindi is 
almost unique—a desire to escape from the fetters of this too, 
too solid flesh, a longing to get something out of mundane 
existence, and a firm faith in the bliss to come. It is not the 
shallow pessimism of the man smarting under the sense of 
temporary disaster, it is the deep-seated indifference of one 
who has kept watch over man’s mortality, who has drained to 
the dregs the cup of life’s pleasures and found it bitter in the 
sequel. It is not the unthinking optimism of the merry youth, 
unfamiliar with the weariness, the fever and the fret; it is the 
deliberate joy of the philosopher who, influenced by the deep 
newer of harmony, can see into the life of things. There is, 
at all times, a feeling that there is a moral standard below 
which, if possible, we should not fall, a moral height which we 
should scale,- if possible, 
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is there, in this, if my reading of Hindi literature is 
right, anything that can give offence to any creed? Is there 
not, indeed, in most religions, the same aspiration, the same 
longing for Svarga. the Kingdom of Heaven, Bihist ? Why 
then should there be the mutual bickering which we see so fre¬ 
quently in India between the supporters of Hindi and Urdu’'' 
The former is not the language of the Hindus, any more than 
the latter is the property of the Musalmans. 1 admit at the 
outset the prime difficulty of script. That is an obstacle which 
need not deter an attempt at rapprochement . Many Hindus 

have written and are writing Urdu; many Muslims wrote Hindi 
in the past. Must political differences he permitted to pollute 
the sacred temple of Learning? In this temple, the right of 
entry into the so net mn sanctorum is possessed by all who love 
.scholarship and respect learning. \ T <> Muslim has the right 

t. ( >re\ent mv claiming Urdu as mine, and equally no Hindu can 
debar a Muslim worshipping at the shrine of Hindi. W hat are 
diuerences of creed compared with a common love of literature? 
As I wrote once: 

w ^ SRnrcr *ft w *ef fc. ft ^ 

m 9* s$et t, w wreft $r |i 

^nf^t stasfT S re ^ ^ %sr ft 

gvft ft ftfat sift s I 31 eft Wet qft *8 ij I, ^ |W, Mt 

ii 

Urdu has no business to owe an extra-territorial loyalty. 
The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, in his Asanis-Sanadid and 
your own Muhammad Husaid Azadin his Abe Tlaydt prove 
conclusively the unmixed Indian origin of Urdu. In its earlier 
stages it is not possible to distinguish it from the Hindi of the 
same period. I believe Ghalib even refers to the Urdu Diwan as 



being written in Hindi. The language of Mir and of Vali is 
nosth intelligible to the Hindu villager: 

farsrc * nV % iizit ?nfr §* (ft dr w 5 
Except the word “ ahista ,T the rest is pure* Hindi ; the 
earlier Urdu poets even used the 1, indi metres, Coupdi and 
Doha. Then, with the growth of pan-islamism on the one 
baud and of pan-Hinduism on the other, the schism began, the 
gull widened, until to-day w r e have great Iqbal saying: 

S | 1 

with only two monosyllables which are not Persian; or 
my jmpil Sumitranandana writing \erses which might almost 
lia\e been part of a \erse in Sanskrit. The same tendency is 
to be observed in Hindi and Urdu prose. Can a little corn¬ 
ua n-sensi not 1).- infused into those writers who deliberately 
aggravate the existing differences? An Urdu writer, e\ en if he 
is ;i JPndu. writer of Xargis, Bulbul, Rind, Karavan—although 
t'K Xaigb exists for him in \ erse alone, the bulbul that he sees 
nevei sings, and the Karavan is visible only to travellers in 
weary Arabian sands. Why cannot Urdu poets bring their work 
more into relation with their li\es, the cuckoo singing at the ad- 
\ cut of the spring, the peacock dancing when the rain falls, the 
papeeha longing for its beloved, the lotus blossoming only when 
the sun shines? The symbolism of Maya and Kafir, of Sayyad 
and \ akin fan, of G id and Bulbul , of IVaaz and Hur , has been 
done to death; like the phrases of Osric, poets have cracked the 
wind of these poor symbols. A little admixture of realism will 
c!t this poetry much good. It is refreshing to find a living 
lmckmnv |>oct write such lines as: 

tfr ott m ^ ^ 

. # 37*77 a ZJl SJ7OT ir I 



My submission is that the attempt to divorce Urdu from 
India should be resisted. Simultaneously, the duty of Hindi 
writers is clear: they should eschew Sanskrit words where 
Hindi can be used— 

, ‘‘ sfN ^ I ” is surely to be preferred to r*t*W*, 
5 “ flu *ra ” is more elegant ..than, »tir qgrf 
flw m\ | 

The tendency to import unnecessary classical words 
both in Hindi and Urdu has an exact parallel in tbe history of 
seventeenth century English. The stilted classicism of some 
of the writers of that period, the avoidance of common words as 
vulgar, the search after recondite expressions,—all these arc 
revolting in an author like Browne, in spite of his “learned 
sweetness of cadence”. When we come to Addison and Gold 
smith, we feei like coming into the open from a hot-house. The 
tendency to make a vernacular look ‘learned’ is natural. When 
the common language aspires to the same dignity as a classical 
language, the external trappings, the non-essentials assume an 
unwarranted importance. In a new language this is perhaps 
inevitable; but in Hindi and in Urdu—the latter is only the 
Hindi of Persian-knowing Indians—which have a history of 
several centuries behind them, this is unnecessary and in¬ 
jurious. 

Nothing is more mistaken than the impression that the 
range of Hindi is narrow. Even these names that I have enu¬ 
merated—and I have picked them up at random—indicate the 
varied character of its literature. Fiction, the drama, essay, 
short-story, satire, history, criticism—of all these we have 
several examples. Of poetry, in all its forms—the epic, lyric, 
heroic, dramatic—there is a rich store-house. Criticism, as we 
understand it now, is of quite recent growth even in Europe: 
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there is hardly any appeal now to the hoary authority of 
Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian or Boileau. As a' modern writer 
puts it, in criticism the only law is that there shall be no law. 
QJd Hindi writers on rhetoric and poetics found ' no such 
license; they had no hankering after unchartered freedom; they 
Jejoiced in self-imposed fetters. But now the tendency even in 
Hindi is to disregard all rules; to regard every writer as being a 
law unto himself; to make criticism ‘romantic’ and ‘free’ with a 
vengeance. Unbalanced, unbaked enthusiasm rubs shoulders 
with unabashed undiscriminating abuse; personal prejudice is 
made to do duty for literary evaluation. “That way madness 
lies”; and a note of warning may here be sounded. 

1 have put down a few disjointed thoughts—which is all 1 
have been able to do at a few hours’ notice. But 1 hope I have 
succeeded in suggesting some lines of thought. If I were ad¬ 
dressing an audience of young students instead of, as now, one 
of learned scholars, 1 would bid them to take to the scientific and 
systematic study of the vernaculars. A rich and virgin field 
spreads around ns; much useful research is possible and indeed 
urgently called for; in some matter investigation is possible only 
by the students of Hindi. There is no need to cross the seas 
for this; here and only here is this research possible, and though 
the task is new and heavy, the guerdon is rich. 
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PANJABI DRAMA. 

Norah Richards, lianuri, Via , Palampar, Kangra Valley, 

Punjab. 

Punjabi Drama is perhaps too comprehensive a term to be 
used w.ih reference to the Drama that is in its infancy in this 


Province.In the Punjab, Drama, in its widest sense has 

yet to be created.1 but stand here to give assurance that 


towards that creation a beginning has been made. 

Drama , as an inclusive term, connotes a period ol either 
short or long duration during which a group of plays have been 
shown in public and have thereby become vitalized by popular 
enjoyment, by criticism and praise, and also by condemnation. 
This is not a contradiction in terms, for a play that is worthy 
of condemnation often has a glorious resurrection. Drama, 
then, is a term inclusive of \arious plays by various authors, a 
period of full activity, and the reaction of that activity in the 
minds and on the feelings of those that have witnessed them. 
Without a period of activity and a lapse of time from which to 
review and get a true perspective of that activity, there can be no 
Drama in the comprehensive sense. Greek Drama calls forth 
m our minds the immediate vision of a group of dramatists, of 
gieat nlays. great audiences; and a religious, political and social 
Uirrinu that were the direct outcome of that activity. Drama, 
being a synthesis of all the arts from the lowest to the highest, 
occupies the hands and skill of the artisan and craftsman, the 
iiving personality of the actor, the voice of the poet, and the sub¬ 
lime faculty of the musician: but above all and beneath all it 
owes its vitality simply and solely to average man. A play, 
however great, is still-born until it has breathed life into an 
audience. Giving life it receives life. Hence, for the purpose 
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of our subject the only plays dealt with in detail will be those 
that have seen the light of day by having been perionned in 
public—creations that have themselves become creative in terms 
of life, by virtue of the response they have evoked in the 
thoughts and feelings of living audiences. 

A l J unjabi play I take to be one that represents the life of 
Punjabis, written in the Punjabi language—or dialect. Trans¬ 
lations of plays are not included within this term, nor dramatic 
poems in Punjabi. Only those plays will be dealt with that are 
original and well constructed, and that have won their way 
through to a limited or unlimited public. Plays that could be 
fully expressed through no other linguistic medium than Pun¬ 
jabi. 

Provincial Drama is an exalted form of Folk Drama. 

The Hardy Players of Dorsetshire in England are a typical in¬ 
stance of exalted Folk Drama, and the Lancashire School of 
Drama is another.The common people of the county of 


Dorset, play themselves as portrayed by one ‘of themselves, 
through the genius that was Thomas Hardy.No transla¬ 

tion of a Hardy Wessex play could possibly do justice to it, since 
the Dorsetshire dialect is part of its war]) and woof. So 


with a Punjabi play.The Lancashire dramatic movement 

differs from that of Dorsetshire in that although its plays are 
provincial or rather county plays, the players themselves are 

not of the common people but professional actors. It is 

exalted Folk Drama neverthek'ss. 

Folk Prt in the Punjab impinges on the domain of Drama 
at religious and seasonal feMivals, but at these times it is not 
the common people who are portrayed but divine or semi-divine 
beings and heroes, these characters usually being shown in set 
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groupings in which the spoken word has no place.There 

is, however, another form of Folk Drama that has a distinct re¬ 
lation to our subject. The strolling players known as 

Rhas Dharias reflect to some extent the lives of the people in 

their acting but mainly in comic interludes. It is only 

cultivated moderns, that deem life in its ordinary aspect to be a 
theme worthy of high forms of art, and not merely a sufficient 
cause for laughter in farcical scenes sandwiched between the 
acts of a connected play, as so frequently is done in professional 

theatrical plays and in their imitations by amateurs.Ihese 

farces, however, are often the most vital and interesting parts of 
a theatrical performance, because they do. reflect the life of the 

day.The grotesque vein in which they are often written, 

and the comicality of the acting are indicative of great promise 
for the future, when play writers shall have developed the art of 
satire and when actors shall have become more subtle .... These 
scenes, which are written in Urdu, would gain immensely in 
quality it' the language used was of the province in which they 

were played .\ farce in Punjabi would find a more ready 

response in the Punjab than a farce in Urdu, but it would be 
too much to expect of an interprovincial company that it should 

be able to p'ay in the various provincial dialects.As long, 

the ref ore, as the professional stage in the Punjab is served by 
Parsecs and Gujratis we must be content with Urdu as a 
dramatic medium, being the nearest approach that we have so 
far to a common language for non-English speaking persons in 
India. 

Among the conservative, an idea is prevalent that realistic 
modern plays are a fall from the type of play that dealt with 

mythical beings and legendary heroes. It is interesting 

and illuminating to remind ourselves in this connection of the 
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secularization of Greek Drama by Ruripedes.Aeschylus 

preserved its sacred character, whereas Sophocles did not allow 
the religious purpose to predominate, but Ruripedes deliberately 
secularized, or shall we say humanized, the Drama of his day. 

.... For this he came in for much opposition from contem¬ 
poraries, and for ridicule at the hands of Aristophanes. 

We know to-day that Ruripedes was a modern, responding to 

the call of the Future, unresisting to the laws of evolution. 

rlaigh, in his Tragic Drama of the Greeks, writes that 

“The general tendency of artistic development as shown 
by the history of every national art and literature, is 
to begin by pursuing the grand and lofty and mys¬ 
terious, but to end with the accurate imitation of real 

life.In spite of temporary ebbs and flows, 

the general set of the current is in this direction, 
Ruripedes, therefore, in obeying this universal im¬ 
pulse, showed his instinctive appreciation of the con¬ 
ditions under which he had to work.The ideal 

tragedy had run its course, the time for the more 

realistic drama had arrived.That he should 

have seen this fact so clearly and should have used 
this opportunity, is a proof of his genius and saga¬ 
city, rather than a just subject for censure.” 

I am aware that in quoting these lines. I have broached a 
controversial subject that has hut an indirect bearing on the 
theme of this paper, hut the quotation serves to hint to us that 
the secularization of the Drama, or rather its humanization is not 
a fall. May it not he that Drama rises as it descends from the 
gods and from kings to common humanity? 

The Punjabi language appears to be a medium well suited 
to realism; and the times through which we are passing provide 
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domestic and social themes in plenty that arc' eminently suitable 

for realistic dramatic treatment.It is not inconceivable, 

however, that as the art of the theatre develops in our province, 
a Punjabi writer of plays may arise able to tackle heroic, ima¬ 
ginative, and poetic themes in his own language.Transla¬ 

tions into Punjabi of lassie poetic plays from Sanskrit and 
Persian, and free adaptations of Shakespeare are evidence of an 
attempt to express in Punjabi a state of mind that transcends 
the homely and local, and encourages us in the belief that Pun¬ 
jabi may in time serve for dignified and unaginative expression 
in original plays dealing with universal themes. 

The earliest attempt , possibly, at a pure Punjabi plav was 
made about twenty years ago when Tnddlie-di-MaH was staged. . 
It dealt with the subject of marriages between old men and 
voung girls.It was a composite work, being the result 


of the writing endeavours of several persons.The play was 

unpublished and no record of it remains.It contained the 


root of the matter, by being a realistic reflection of the life 1 of 
the day, but it is not very likely that it was a disciplined work 
of art. 

There is no evidence to show that before 1912 Punjabi 

plays were taken seriously bv either writers or players. So 

far, experimental work in Punjabi Drama has been limited 
mainly to educational groups, with university professors as or- 
ganziers and university students as actors. 

A systematic attempt to create a new school of drama in 
the Punjab had its inception in the year 1912 at a college in La¬ 
hore.Play-writing competitions were held and the win¬ 
ning pkivs performed yearly at the College break up.These 

plays were largely inspired by the Abbey Theatre movement in 
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Ireland. Lady Gregory’s Spreading Ike Xc'urs was played 

as a model and the competition that followed was only for one- 
act plays, it being* the aim of the organizers to develop the art of 
play~construct ; on, which demands greater exercise of discipline 


in a play that preserves the unities of time and place.These 

competitions continued for a period of three years.Eighteen 

plays in all were submitted for competition.Three won 

prizes and three were highly commended. 

The first play was entitled KardnuU and was written by 


a Science student. It depicted the clash between scientific 

and superstitious methods of treating disease.This play 

gained the distinction of being banned by the Censor, in the per¬ 
son of the Principal of the College, who feared that it would 

offend Hindu sentiment.The writer oi Kara mat. is now a 

renowned scientist and University Professor of Chemistry in 
Lahore. The banned play was eventually played in Urdu in the 
United Provinces. 

The second play was Didhan It dealt with the subject 
of child-marriage, conveying with masterly touch the atmosphere 

of a village home and the problem of the marriage.In this 

play a marriage is arranged between a very old man and a young 
girl of marriageable age. When the girl knows the fate in store 

for her she runs away from home.The father who knew 

the opposition he would receive from his womenfolk had made 
secret arrangements, and sprang the news on his wife at the last 

moment.When the marriage procession arrived to take 

away the bride she had flown, and her little sister, six years of 
age, was snatched from the floor where she was playing with 
her dolls, enveloped in the red sdhl and carried off to the heart¬ 
breaking lament of her mother.The student who wrote 

this play is now a distinguished English scholar in the Provincial 













Educational Service. He is also a recognized Punjabi enthusiast 
and a coming playwright. 

The third prize play was Dina-hi-BarCit .... This play 
laid emphasis on the wanton extravagance incurred for marriage 

celebrations.All the characters in the play were Moham- 

madans with exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 
madans with the exception ol the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 

the bridegroom, came into conflict over money matters.The 

marriage procession was about to be formed when the Shah 
arrived demanding the settlement of his accounts, and the clash 

occurred followed by the intervention of the police.Dina 

had assaulted the Shah, was arrested and carried off to the llamix. 

The procession that should have been one of jubilance was 
one of sorrow, in which the rear was brought up by wailing 
women ..... The writer of Dlnd-ki-BaraL entered the legal 
profession in which his decided dramatic gifts lie buried. 

During this period a college satire was written and pro¬ 
duced, entitled Kiichcn A. Z., the authors being A. 11. & C. . . 
.... This was a piece of collaboration in which three professors 
wrote the first part that satirized students and professors, and 
the latter part that was aimed at college hostel servants, and 
particularly at cooks, was written in collaboration by various 

students guided by A. lb and C.It was a rollicking success, 

and some of the arrows went so true to their mark that a super¬ 
sensitive student at the close rose to protest, saying that students 
had been insulted, and he tried to make a speech.His pro¬ 

test drew a peal of laughter from the student audience, for the 
too easy insulting of students had been one of the points of ridi¬ 
cule.A scene was avoided by the presence of mind and 

ready wit of one of the professor-authors, who, to the delight 
of- the audience, leapt onto the stage and said that he would make 
the speech for he also had been insulted! 







Another innovation that belongs to this period was the 
introduction of a vernacular prologue to every play performed, 
Shakespearian or otherwise.The prologue varied but al¬ 

ways contained the three characters of a goddess, a svami, and 

a student.The goddess was the inspirer of the new' dramatic 

movement, the svaml represented Old India, and the student, 

New India.The scene was always a street scene where 

the shrine of the goddess was situated, and the svaml and the 
student were always on their way to do pfijd to the goddess in 
their own way.The remaining characters were street ven¬ 
dors and passers-by.This prologue gave endless scope for 

drollery and was usually written by a student, most probably in 
collaboration with other students. 

In 1910 circumstances arose which necessitated a change 

in the method of dramatic endeavour.What had been a 

movement associated with one particular college was reorganized 
on an intercollegiate basis, in which the writing of plays was not 

so easily controlled.During the first year undtr the new 

regime the Shakespeare Tercentenary was celebrated by the 
production of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, under the joint 
auspices of the Punjab University and the newly formed society. 
An original mythological play was also produced. It will be 
seen that the altered circumstances led to a lapse in Punjabi play 

writing.The intercollegiate basis devoid of university 

control bristled with difficulties, and play production was aban¬ 
doned. In 1919 a magazine was founded that appeared as an 

annual, dealing mainly with the art of the theatre.It also 

stood for the development of Indian art in every sphere. . . . Two 
issues of the annual had appeared when in 1920 the society was 
taken over by the University of the Punjab, under whose direc¬ 
tion the third and last issue was brought out. During the se~ 
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cond period of activity a playwriting competition drew a play 

from Jlawa l>udh Singh entitled Dalcr Kaitr .It was the 

dramatization of a romantic incident in which a Punjabi girl, 
disguised as a boy, enlisted in the Great War to be with her 

lover.Ill luck attended this play.It was rehearsed under 

great difficulties during the influenza epidemic of 1918, and 
eventually abandoned on the very eve of production because of 

the epidemic.It received, however, the compliment of being 

plagiarised by one of the* students who had been rehearsed in it, 
whose play was produced at a neighbouring college under the 
title of Victoria Cross. 

The scene of the third and present period of the move¬ 
ment towards the development of Punjabi Drama is the Govern¬ 
ment College of Lahore, under the direction of Professor Guru 
Datt Sondhi, where, so far. the outstanding Punjabi production 


has been Subhadra , by the author of Zib7/7?cm--Proiessor Jslnvar 

Chandra Nanda.This play deals wdth the problems of 

Hindu widowhood.It has evoked enthusiastic response and 


is in constant demand for public production.Prof. Sondhi 

has done valuable and stimulating work in translation from 

modern plays and from Shakespeare.He has also succeeded 

in getting an Indian play written and produced'—Bhisma Pra~ 
tigya, by Hakim Ahmad Shuja. Though the linguistic medium 
was Urdu, and it therefore does not strictly come within our sur¬ 
vey. it is worthy of note that it belongs to a wider sphere than 
the provincial, to which the word national is not inappropriate. 

The remarkable popular success of Subhadra has started 
a fourth period in the movement, that in all probability will sue 
cecd in raising the tone of plays produced by professional 
theatrical companies, and that will undoubtedly result in a new 
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school of drama in which educated professional actors will play 
for educated and cultured audiences. 

The inspiration of the dramatic movement that had its 
inception in 1912 was foreign, its result has been national, and 
its tendency is towards realism in the theatre. 

There is another dramatic awakening that must be includ¬ 
ed within this survey, for though it is frankly propagandist in its 

aims it is definitely more than mere propaganda.It is an 

unmistakable realization of the power of the Drama, and has 
allied itself to the rural awakening that is so evident on every 

hand in our province.\ very real passion for agricultural 

progress and rural reconstruction is finding expression in the 

acted play.This expression, crude as it is, appears to be 

instinct with a passion for Drama.In the New Age that 

is upon us dramatic values will have to be reconsidered, as indeed 

all art values.Art for Art’s sake, is a slogan of the past . . 

.\rt for Life’s sake is our modern war cry.In 

objects and in buildings, the* merely ornamental is being super¬ 
seded by right construction in the service of Leauty, as mere 
amusement in the theatre is being enhanced by right thought and 

social passion.\rt for its own sake has no dynamic value, 

but Art for Life's sake might renew the world. 

The remarkable thuig about this so-called Rural Uplift 
Drama is, that it is instinct with dramatic development; for in 
addition to realism—-burlesque, satire, and symbolism are strug¬ 
gling for expression.Enlightened deputy-commissioners 

encourage the production of plays in the interest of rural con¬ 
struction, organized mainlv bv schoolmasters and acted by clerks 
and handicraftsmen for masses of agriculturists and peasants. , . 
. ... It will be seen that this movement is an advance upon the 
academic in having a broader basis and touching a wider audi- 
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ence, also in passing beyond the bounds of lealism to the fantastic 
realm ol burlesque, the biting' witticisms of satire, and the 
imaginative atmosphere ol symbolism. 

Three examples will serve to show the advance beyond 
realism and the enhanced possibilities of a less fettered mode of 

dramatic expression.So far, Rural Uplift Drama appears 

to express itself in a variety performance of detached items in 

the form of dramatic dialogues, short scenes, and skits.lhe 

three items that 1 propose to give as examples were all on the 

same programme given at Sonipat in connection with an Agricul¬ 
tural Show held last March. 

The first item named Mol her India was in the form of 

a dialogue.Mother India, personified, calls for Soil, also 

personified as a woman.A dialogue follows in which the 

cow-dung problem is discussed, ways and means being* suggest¬ 
ed for enriching the soil.After the exit of Soil, Mother 

India calls hr a little hand of Inspectors, among whom are the 

District insnector of Schools and the Health Officer.She 

asks them to stand and deliwr, saving what they are doing for 

her children.This gave the Inspectors, who appeared as 

themselves, an opportunity of making propaganda speeches to an 

attentive audience.After Mother India had addressed 

them and placed her children in their care they withdrew and the 
curtain fell. 

The second item was called The Villager Bound . A 

single figure of a villager stood in the centre of the stage bound 

by ropes tied to every part of his body.These ropes 

that were secured by visible helpers in the wrings, bore large 
labels upon which were written the things that kept him down, 
such as excessive expenditure at funerals and weddings, early 
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and unsuitable marriages, the unwise use of cow clung, the in¬ 
flictions of disease, the curse of dirt, lack of sanitation and so 

on.The villager delivered himself of a lugubrious soliloquy 

in high flown Urdu. 

The third item was a burlesque entitled Damodar, the 

name of a humbugging beggar in the guise of a sadhuf . 

When the curtain rises Damodar and his two disciples are hav¬ 
ing a wild dance and rollicking fun.They are interrupted 

by the wailing of a woman, heard oft, whose child was down 

with small-pox.She was imploring her son to go to the 

bhagat , Damodar for a cure.The disciples call to her in 

loud voices saying that Damodar was doing piljd and must not 

be disturbed, and the wild dance continues.Eventually a 

young villager arrives and approaches Damodar in fear and 

trembling.Damodar gives him a fantastic cure for his 

little brother-—a long list of ridiculous things including a yard of 
purple velvet that was to be torn into shreds for him to swallow 

in some equally ridiculous decoction.The villager goes 

off well pleased trying to remember the long-winded instructions 

he had received.As soon as he has gone the unholy three 

resume their rollicking dance, and the curtain falls to rise again 
on a scene in which the stricken child is lying on a charpdi, and 
leaning over him, seated on the same char pen, is his mother with 

a neighbour, wailing.To them enters the son with the 

cure.The women attempt to administer it, singing a 

song meanwhile to Rani Mata.The boy of course dies. 

Each of these three items contain an idea that could be 
fashioned info disciplined dramatic art form. 

The inspiration of this new dramatic movement is national 
and its tendency imaginati\e rather than imitative.It is 
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too early to see its effect, but it is quite likely that it is itself a 
reaction to the dramatic activities of the academic group since its 
prime movers and enthusiasts are men who have passed through 
the University of the Punjab, since 1912. 

In conclusion .1 would draw attention to the fact that all 
the world over there is a clash and an impending struggle in the 

theatre between the professional and the amateur. The 

professional theatre has become so highly commercialized that art 
therein is becoming strangled and too often the theatre is a place 
to shun, a place that comes in for just criticism and condemnation 

from moralists and artists.The amateur is going to be 

the salvation of the theatre—but not the amateur of the past 
who was hut a reflect ion of the commercial stage and to whom 

theatricals were a mere frivolous pastime.The amateur 

ol to-day is one who justifies his calling by being a true lover, 

to whom frivolous amusement comes second to creation. 

l ie may, in time, permeate the professional stage with his spirit 
and redeem it. 

Provincial Drama is the first step towards National 
Drama .Development, like Charity, begins at home. 

The history of the* movement towards the creation of 
Punjabi Drama clearly indicates the part that academic insti¬ 
tutions supported by their Universities might do towards the 
development of Provincial Drama. 
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A'lnaratliya, his theory 
about the relation of 

finite soul to infinite, . 830 

Asoka and PriyadarsT . 89 

As oka and Priyadarsi, 
i Parallelism between his 
edicts and Kautilya's 
Arthasastra 329 347 

A "oka and Priyadarsi, 
his faith (Brahmanism) 934 

Assamese historical litera¬ 
ture 525 55o 

Astasahasrika Prajna- 

paramita 1071, 1072 

Atliarvaveda, Land of, 1287 

Atman 829 

Atman and Anatman, the 


doctrine of, 
Atmavadins 
Atreya 

Atthaka-group 

Audulomi 


995—1008 
..... 1004 

...... 838 

603, 606 
. 836 


Audulomi, his theory of 

bhcdabhcda . 8; 36 

Anstric language 1257, 1269, 

1270 

Avicenna, Persecution of, 
by Suit an-i-Mahmud 

1227—1240 















1371 


Ayyangar, R. Srinivasa 
Raghava 464 — 4 

Azawins, the Bur man 
Chronicles — 5 

B 

Babak, defeat of, — 12 

Babylonian and Egyptian 
Civilizations, their mu¬ 
tual relations ------ 4 

Badarayana * 

Badarayanasutrani . ' 

Badari . 1 

_ ? his view about 

the performance of a 
Vedic Ceremony by 
a Lucira 

Badhdh, Fall of, 1 

Bahasatimita, the king,. 

Bahirika, as a jfiti 
Bala ji nayaka, an Urdu 

poet ^ 

Bali and Annam, empty 
throne at, 

Barnamtarra 

Barton, George A., 401— 

Barua, B. M. 

Bhagaclatta, the King 531, 

Bhagavatl cult in Malabar 
Bhahga, the writer 
Bhartrdaman — 

Bhartrhari, a believer in 
Brahman and the Veda 


Bhartrhari, A Critical 
Study of, with special 
reference to his Vakya- 
padiya and its commen¬ 
taries * 630 655 

__, a Vedantist . 647 

_, a Vedic scholar 649 

_, a writer on 

Vedanta . 941 

__, his date . 94 ^ 

Bhartrprapahca 94 ^ 

Bharuci ^ 941 

Bhasa, discovery of his 

97 

dramas 

-, his date 97 

,_, peculiarities of 

| his Prakrit found in 

newlv discovered Bfctaln 

dramas 627, 62S, 629 

P.hai lira Guru . 431 

■, P.hattacharya, B. 11,1 1113 

J 1277—1298 

- Bhattikavya, Author of,. 258 

j Bhauma dynasty 531 

7 Bhavapradipika, a critical 

review of, 1009-1023 

5_—, descrip- 

4 tion of the manuscripts 1009 

3 __ its author 

4 Padmanabhatirtha 1018 

’ 5 1__ date of its 

45 I author — 1021 
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Bhlma or(BhTmata), date of, 792 

Bhratrvya . 290 

Bhrgu and Bhargava 
(Parasurama), and the 
expansion of Indian 
culture in Indo-China 442 
Bhuyan, Suryyakumar, 

525—555 


Bibliotheca Indiea ...... 90 

Bodhayana . 937 

-, his date _ 940 

Boro-Budur, Buddhist 

temple at, 304, 451, 452 

-- 1 date of erec¬ 
tion 1090 

-, etymology of 

the name ...... 1094 

--—, its master 

designer — 1095 

- 9 the highest 

expression of Hindu- 

Javanese art 1100 

—-—, the Parthenon 

and, ...... 1091 

--, the Parthenon 

of Asia 1088, 1100 

Box-headed letters __ 524 

-— ? Legend 

in, .... 456 

Brahmadatta 947 

Brahmanandin 942 

Brahmana, Taittirjya, 278—291 
Brahmavaivarta Purana. 78 


Brahma-vidya, and the 

gods 818, 819 

--, progress of, 

from the Upanisads to 
the Sutras, 809—842 

Brahma Yamala Tantra 

1288, L289 

Brahm 7 , two meanings 

of the word, 700 

Brahnnnic ascetic life, 
practices and institu¬ 
tions of, 914 

Brahmanism and Buddh¬ 
ism, difference in their 
point of view regarding 
Atman • 995, 996 

Brahmanism in Java . 1086 

Buddha, Meat-eating causes 

death of, 927 

-, Story of Yasistha, 

going to, 1287 

Buddhism, Ahirnsa not 

peculiar to, 924, 927 

- 9 Early, in 

India, the history of, 9ll—936 

- ? in Java . 1086 

-, Origin of, trace¬ 
able to Brahmana and 

Upanisad times 913 

Buddhist deities in Hindu 

garb 1277—1298 

Buddhistic conception of 

sublimation 953—965 
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Buddhists and Jams not 
against the caste system 

921, 923 

Buddhists, a purely monas¬ 
tic community 914, 921 

--, permitted to 

take meat 927 

-, their atti¬ 
tude towards Brahma- 
nas ...... 923 

-, their doct¬ 
rines same as the 
(Dharniaof Samnyasins 
given in) Dharrna- 
sutras and ^astras 928, 932 

Buddhist Tantras . 1277 

Bulletin oi the Indian 

Oriental Conference. 36 

Buranjis, the historical 
work of the Assamese 

525, 526, 529, 537, 546 
—-Padshah, 547, 553 

C 


Candi Mendut, . 1102 

Candra 273—277 

-, as silver _ 274 

-, the author . 974 

Can dram ah and Mas ...... 276 

Capuchin friars ...... 317 

Carana and Karma . 821 

Castana, a Ksatrapa 
king . 565 


Causality, different views 


on, 989 

Chakravarti, N. P., 796-805 

Champapati * 433 

Charu Deva Shastri 630—655 

Chinnamasta and 

Vajrayoginl 292 

Christ 1118 

Chronicles of countries 

outside Assam . 546 

Classical Sanskrit 559—805 

-Section, 471—491 


-, Report of the, 141—146 

Cochin History, glimpes 
of, from literary sources, 

471—491 

Conference, next venue 

for the, 176, 181 

Csoma de Koros 316—328 

Culture, Sanskrit, in 

modern India, 62—110 

Cunda, the only image of, 

1111—1113 


D 

Dabamukhavaha, a newly 
discovered Sanskrit 


commentary on, 656—665 

Dakkani Hindi 1326 

Dampa-dapa 383 

Dardic languages . 1256 
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Decay ; of Oriental 

studies 63 

Deccan, North-East, 

Early history of, from 
original sources 492—524 

Deserting king 542 

De, S. K., 571—589 

Determination of Cardk 
nal points by means of 
gnomon , 414—427 

Determinism and Quran 1154 
Dev ala 863, 864, 865, 869 

Devarajayajvan, later 

than Sayana 227, 234 

Dhammapada 958 

Dharma Mahamatras — 376 

Dhisana 207, 208, 209, 210, 211 
Dhyanibuddhas 1082 


Dieng plateau, Monu 


ments of, — 1098 

Diodorus 355 

Dlrghajihvl Asuri . 292 

Diskalkar, D. B., 565—568 

Dixit, V. V., 666—690 

Drama, definition of, . 1308 

--, Folk, — 1309 


Dramatist, clash bet- 
ween the professional 


and the amateur, . 1320 

Dravidacarya . 944 

-, his date . 947 


Dravidian 1269, 1270, 1271 

- 9 languages, 

scholars working on, 1257 
Drsad as pounding stone 21 
Durga, Date of, — 260 

E 

Ed Dajjal, Antichrist 

1117—1127 

Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilizations, their 

mutual relation . 408 

Ekajata, a Buddhist 

goddess, 1282, 1286 

English literature, History 

of, and Taine, . 1301 

-, special charac¬ 
teristic of, 1303 

English spelling, Absence 
of phonetic sense in, 

1259,1260 

F 


-, Greek, Seculariza¬ 
tion of, by Euripedes, 1311 
-, Punjabi, 1308—1320 

Dramatic treatment, rea¬ 
listic, Punjabi, well 
suited for, . 1312 


Fa-Hian in Java, . 1084 

Fair at Okaj (in Arabia) 

1221, 1226 

Fairs, Arabian, Mer¬ 
chants of India, China 
and Africa visiting, 1220 
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- 9 in Arabia, An* 

tiquity of, 1225 

--, in early Arabia 

1217—1226 

-, List of places 

of, in Arabia, . 1218 

Farishta, the historian. 348 

Fida Ali Khan 1227,—1240 


Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference; Patron, 2; 
Vice-patrons, 2; Presi¬ 
dent, 2; Hony. Trea¬ 
surer, 2; General 
secretaries, 2; Local 
secretary, 3; Members 
of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, 3; Reception 
Committee, Office-bearers, 
3—4; Members 4—7; 
Members of the Con¬ 
ference, 7—13; Mem¬ 
bers of the Working- 
Committee, 14; Mem 
bers of Sub-Com¬ 
mittees, 14—16; Repre¬ 
sentatives of Provincial 
governments, 16 — 17; 
Representatives of 
Indian States, 20 ; 
Representatives of 
Societies and Institu¬ 
tions, 20—23; Uni¬ 
versities sending good 


wishes, 24; Govern¬ 
ments, Universities and 
States contributing to¬ 
wards Conference 
funds, 124; Programme 
25—28; Local secre¬ 
tary's report, 31; 
Objects of the Con¬ 
ference, 36; Bulletin, 

No. 1, 36; Sanskrit Bul¬ 
letin, 43; Proceedings and 
transactions, 29—54; 
Opening Session 55 — 

110; Minutes of various 
meetings of Reception 
Committee, and other 
Committees, 175—193; 
Statement of account, 
189-190. 

Fine Arts Section 1057—1113 

-, Report of the, 



165—167 

Firdausi and Mahmud ...... 1227 

Folk Art in the Punjab 1309 

Folk' Drama 

1309 

-, and 

RSsa 

Dh arias 

...... 1310 

Forgotten Hero 

316-328 


Foucher's failure to 
appreciate Indian paint¬ 
ing _ 1072 

Freedom of Will, and 

Bouche Leclerq 1152 
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-, and C. Flam- 

marion 1150, 1152,1154 


-, and Goethe . 1152 

-, and Immanuel 

Kant .. 1151 

-, and Laplace . 1151 

——-, and Schopen¬ 
hauer . 1152 


-, and the Quran 

1148—1163 

French literature, special 

characteristic of, __ 1303 

G 

Ganapati Shastri, his dis¬ 
covery of the dramas 

of Bhcisa and other 
publications 97, 98, 99 

Gandhara Sculptures __ 6 1 

Gahga Chronology, _ 511 

Gangarida* 5l7 

Gahgas, Early (Eastern) 

516, 524 

Gaiigas Eastern, Genea¬ 


logy and Chronology of 
the, 515 

—-, History of 

Kalihga under, . 508 

Gahgas, Western 517 


Gangeya Era, 511, 512, 513, 

514 


Garu, R. Subarao, 492 
Gothic inlerpretation, 
some principles of, 199 
Gaudapada 

Gauranga Nath Baner- 
jee 1081- 

Gay a Prasad Dixit 721 

Gentoo Law 
Georgi of Rimini, 

German literature, special 
charactei is tic of, 

Gypsy language 
Giottal closure in Sindhi 
and Bengali 

Gog and Magog, 1118, 

Goshal. U. N., 355 

Gotra pia\ara Piabaudha 
Kadamba 

Governor, speech by His 
Lxcellency the, 

Greek literature, special 
characteristic of, 
Guhadeva 

Guhya Samaja School of 
Buddhism 

11 

Has 

Ilaq, A., 1204- 

TTarappa 

Ilarappa and Mohenjo 
Daro, possible relation 


-524 

-206 

947 

-1107 

-788 

64 

317 

1303 

1264 

1260 

1J21, 

1123 

-363 

93 

59 

1303 

941 

98 


205 

1216 

106 
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of their civilization to 
that of the Sumerians, 401 


Haraprasad Shastri 62-110 

Harsa, Sri, ...... 534 

Hastika . 289 


Hfithi Gumpha inscrip¬ 
tion 365, 366, 367, 368, 370, 
372, 373, 374, 377, 378, 379 


Helaraja and Punyaraja, 
the Commentators on 

Vakyapadlya 651 

Heras, II., Rev., 348 -354 

Ileruka, a LUiddhist 

god 1283 

Hln iyana, .... 1081 

Hin li and Ur lu writers, 

An appeal to, 1304, 1305, 1306 
Hindi, a prospect, and 

retrospect 1301 —1307 

-, as the original 

name of Urdu, — 1325 

-, Dakkani, . 1326 

-, Great Works of, 1303 

—--, its contribution 

to world literature . 1303 

-, literature, Special 

Characteristic of, . 1303 

-, Prose, LallulaPs 

first attempt at, .1334, 1335 

-Section, Report of 

the, 168—172 

-, the back ground 

of, 1302 


Hindi, Writers after 

the 14th century _ 1302 

Hindu Painting and 

Rasas . ...... 1060 

Hindu Painting dominated 

by religion 1059, 1060 

Hindu Painting*, notes 
on, 1059—1070 

Hindu Paintings, Kangra 

School 1066 

Hindu Tantras ...... 1277 

Hira Nand Shastri 386—400 
1108-1110 

Historical instinct of 

the Hindus and Assam 525 

536 

Plistory and Archaeology 

Section 299—568 

History and Archaeology 

Section, Report of the, 156— 

165 

Hiuen Tsang 520, 521 

T 

Iabadiu (Java) 1081 

Iconography, the principle 
of evolution as appli¬ 
cable to, 311 

‘Imad-i-Faqih of Kirman, 

A study of the Kulliyat 
of, 1128—1147 

-, his Ghazals . 1146 
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- f historical date 

yielded by his qasidas 1144 

-, time and period 

of his poetical career. 1L41 

Indian Culture, the early 
migration of, to Indo- 
China and the East 
Indies 428—455 

-, The originality 

of, as revealed by 
excavations at Mohenjo 

Daro and Harappa . 404 

Indian, Maritime activi¬ 
ties .... 013 

-, Oriental Confer¬ 
ence Report of the, 185—189 

-, Pictorial art as 

developed in book-illus¬ 


trations 1108—1110 

India, Political life in, 
the history of its 

advance by Kautilya. 96 

Indo-China and East 

Indies, the Gods of, . 441 

-, and java, 

Architecture and Monu¬ 
ments in, ...... 448 

-, Arts, Letters 

and Philosophy of . 454 

Indo-European 1268 

Indo-Javanese Art, 1081—1107 
--, culture . 1085 


Italian literature, Special 

characteristics of . 1303 

J 

Jagan Nath Tarkapancan- 

ana, . 64 

Jaimini 827 

Jaiminlya Brahmana . 294 

- ? - ? Bhasya 

by Bhavatrata 297 

Jaiminlya Grhya mantra- 

vrtti 297 

- ? recent ion, re¬ 
ferences to, 293 

-, Sama-Vedaganam 297 

- f the Literature of 

the, 292—298 

Jay a mat!, the martyred 

princess 554 

Java, first colonised by 

Hindus 1082 

Jayamafigala and other 
Commentaries on the 


Sarnkhya-Saptati 1024, 1040 

-,The author of, 1024, 1035 

1038 

-,-, his date 1038 


-,-, UWl cl 

Buddhist, . 1028 

Jesus, 1118, J121, 1123 

Jitari ...... 532 

Jnana and karma . 813 

Jurists, Indian, the age of 

great, — 64 
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K. 


87 


Kalacakra 
tCalacakra School of Bud¬ 
dhism — _ 9 ^ 

Kalinga kings, History of 506 

Kaiingas and the people 

of Sumatra and Java, 493 
Kalinga under early Eas¬ 
tern Gahgas . : >08 

KaluvakI, the second wife 

of Asoka . 375 

Kama, Kalidasa’s treat¬ 
ment of, — 1001 

Kamarupa rulers, early 

chronicles of — 52 

Kane, P. V., 937-953 

Kangra paintings . 61 

_ ; -, School 

of, ’ -- 1066 

Kapardin, ■— ^41 

Kapila as author of 

Samkhya 8adadhyayi. 856 

Karma, and carana, .. 821 

___and Jnana 813 

_ > Doctrine of 828, 829 

Karsnajini 837 

Kasakrlsna 836 

_his theory about 

the relation of finite 
soul to the infinite, 836, 837 

Kashmir SSaivism ...... 

Kaundinya 434,435 


83 

94 


Kaustubhas . 64 

Kauthuma .Sakha of 
Sama Veda 
Kautilya 

_, and Adam 

Smith ^ •••••■ 96 

-, Artha Sfistra 75 

Kautilya’s Artha Sastra 
and Asoka’s Edicts, 
parallelism between, 329—347 

Kaveripattanam 429 

Kavya-Mimainsa . 91 

Kenopanisad Bhasyas . 695 

Kharavela’s administra¬ 
tive policy and method 3/2 

-- —army and its 

equipment 366 


X L 

_, personal History 

364—385 

-—, religion and 

religious policy ...... 377 

Khavindshah, historical 
worth of the writings 
of ? 1228, 1235 

Klcaka-vadha, a newly 

discovered Mahakavya 571 

_, Date of, 578, 581 

- — 9 Description of 

the Mss. of, 383 

Kol Speeches 1269, 1272 

Korkai 429 

Kosala, South, an 
account of, 


522 
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Kratu . 214 

Krsna Deva Raya's 
conquest of Rachol 348 —354 
Krishna?wami Aiyangar, 301 — 

313 

Ksatrapas of Surastra, the 
history of, new light 
on, 565—568 


Kshaharata and Kushana 

rulers, 364 

Kubjikamatam 80 

Kulalikamnaya 80 

Kumarila, his sioka 
v fi r 11 ka, Tant rav a rt i ka 

and Tup-Tika 92 

Kunban Raja, C. 223 —27 2 

Kurukulla, a Buddhist 

Goddess 1283 

L 

Lakshman Sarup 590—602 
Lai Chand Research 

library 01 

Latin literature, special 

characteristic of, . 1303 

Licchavi king of Nepal. 534 

Lillihien, a deciphered sign 

on a Sumerian seal . 40J 

Linguistics, Growing 
interest of Indians in, 

1257, 1258, 1259 

-in India 1243—1273 

Linguistic Society of 


India 1254, 1261 


Linguistic Society, Pro¬ 
ceedings of the first 
meeting of the, 134—141 

Linguistic Survey of 

India . 1-56 

—-, another similar 

attempt by Bloch and 
Turner . 1257 

Lochan Prasad Pandeya 

456—464 

Lokottaravadins . 1027 

M 

‘M.V, The use of the 
prohibition particle, in 


the Trivandrum plays 

616—029 

— — ? with infinitive . 628 

-, with gerund infini¬ 
tive in Prakrit 616, 625 

-, with tavya 6-6 

Madhava, earlier than 

Sayana 224, 24G 

Madhyamikas 884, 1002 

Magadha 288 

Mahabalipuram 429 

Maha Guru 431 

Mahakaccana . ( 07 

Mahakantara 506 

Mahaniddcsa, some points 
concerning the, 603—615 
Mahabharala 78 
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Mahabharata, and the 
Matsyapurana, Metrical 

comparison of the, _ 724 

— , , 
Metrical comparison, 
tables of the, 

726—729. 730, 731, 
732, 733, 735,, 36, 
738, 740, 742, 743, 
744, 74^, 732, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 765. 

- ? the process 

of its expansion 104, 105 
Mahabhasya Tika and the 

V akvapadlya .— 644 

Mahamada . 374 

Mahamatras 32>, 330, 

331, 333, 335, 342, 
34 , 345, 34/. 

-- , Dharma . 376 

Mahavidya goddesses, 

ten, . 12/8 

Mahayana schools of 
Buddhism; Mantrayana 
Vajrayana, Sahajayana, 

Kalacakrayana 91 

Mahendra Nath Sarkar 

1041—1055 
Mahesvara 218, 252, 

253, 254, 255 

Mahesvaras, the two, 258 

Mabfuzal Haq, 556—564 


Malinl-vijaya Tantra — 

91 

Malla Era 

589 

Mamum _ 

3205 

Mandanamisra 

947 

Man d ukvopanisad Bliasya 

714 

Maiigal D( j va 842- 

-854 

Mahjughosa, a tantric 


deity 

1295 

Man ju-Sti-miilakalpa 

98 

Mansur 1179, 

1180 

Mantrayana sclio “1 of 


Buddhism 

91 

Moamaras, a Vaisnava 


sect . .. 

540 

Mara, Sri 

433 

Maritime activities, Indian 

61 o 

Marukantfira 

618 

Marumakkaltayam law in 


Malabar 

437 

Maski edict 

89 


Malsiim Khwaja ll/J, 1173,1 i 77 

Malta Mayura sect .81, 99 

Maiharavrtti 1031, 1032, 1034 

Mauryas, land revenue 
system of the, Megas- 
thenes’s evidence 

concerning, 355—363 

Mfiyavada, Spiritual impli¬ 
cations of, 1041—1055 

M fi v fivadins 1002 

Mehta, N. C, 1059, 1070 

Metrical basis of the 
Mlmamsa Sutras of 
Jaiminl 842—854 
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Mimamsa Sutras, as 
8lokas and parts of 
&okas 843, 844, 846, 848 
-,-, compa¬ 
rison with other Sutra 

works 853 

--, Tabic 

of, 850—852 

-, of Jaimini, 

Metrical bases of the, 842—854 
Miniatures of a newly 
discovered Buddhist 
palm leaf manuscript 
from Bengal 1071—1080 

Mir Jumla 549, 550 

Mir ‘Ali Tabrizi, origina¬ 
tor of a new mode of 

writing 1172 

Mistbosis 358 

Modern India, Sanskrit 
culture in, 62—110 

Mohd. Iqbal 1128—1147 

Mohcn jo Daro and Harap- 
pa, possible relation of 
their civilization to that 

of the Sumerians . 401 

Momentariness, the doc¬ 
trine of, 609, 610 

Mon-khmer 1*269, 1270, 1272 

Mudras, the five, 1280,1282 

Mohammad 11 abib -ur- 

Rahman Khan 1321—1360 


Muhammad Sadruddin 

1148—1163 

Mujaddid, the, 

117], 1173 

Mujam of Yaqut 

1218 

Mundari (Kol) 

...... 1272 

Murari MiTa, 

books 

attributed to. 

908 

-, Categories 

enu- 

merated by, 

. 980 

-, his date 

. 975 


his distinctive 


views on certain topics 
of Purvamirnamsa 967—994 


- 9 his theory of 

Error 989 

-, his theory of 

Knowledge 991 

———, his theory of 

Pram any a 982 

- ? his view on 

causality 990 

—-, his view on Vais- 

vadeva 992 


Mutasim 1205, 1206, 1207 

M ythology. Anthropology 

and religion section 153—156 

N 

Nachrichten der konigli- 


chen, 200 

Nagara-akhadamsa, 

(town-judge) 374 

Nagara-kretagama, . 1083 
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N agarjuna, Date of, . 1286 

Nagas 495, 496, 497 

Nago jl Bhatta . 64 

Naimur-Rehman, M„ 

1164—1203 

Nalanda — ^66 

-and Badgaon,. 387 

-in ancient litera¬ 
ture, 386-400 

-_in Buddhist lite¬ 


rature, 

_in jaina litera¬ 
ture, 

-pts derivation 

__ 5 the correct 


393 

389 

387 


Nirmana Kaya Buddha, 

Conception of, . . 611 

Niruktalocana, — 224 

Nirukta same as Nighantu 259 
Nirvana 

953, 954, 960, 961, 999 
-, The nature of, 955 


374 

974 


pronunciation of, 

Nandana 
Narayana, writing Veda- 
bhasya in collaboration 
with Skandasvamin 

and Udgitha 257, 258 

Nasir ‘Alls’ Mathnavl, 

A Ms. of, 1164—1203 

Nawarra, a fleet . 542 

Newly discovered Sans¬ 
krit Kavya —571 589 


Nibandhas 
Nihsvasa-Tattva-Sainhita 
N ila-nadyuttare-Rohma- 
desa 

Nimbarka 

Nimmita-puccha 


86 

80 

87 

825 

612 


Nltivarman, the author 

of Klcaka-vadha . 571 

Nizami, Historical blun¬ 
ders of, 1228, 1235 

Norah Richards 1308 1320 

Nuniz, the Portuguese 
chronicler 

348, 351, 352, 353, 354 

O 

Objects of Indian Orien¬ 
tal Conference ...... 56 

Okaj, in Arabia, Fair 

at> 1221, 1226 

P 

Pada and Vakya, Discus¬ 
sion about the mean¬ 
ings of, -— 204 

Padamulika — 374 

Padarthadarsa — 82 

Padmanabha TIrtha, -.... 1018 

--, his date, — 1021 

Painting, Hindu, Notes 
on, 1059-1070 

Paithan ...... 89 
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Panataran temple in East 

Java, . 450 

Parallelism between Aso- 
ka’s edicts and Kauli- 
lya’s Artha'astra, 329—347 

Paramitas, The six, . 1282 

Parinamavada 942, 943, 951 

Parthavijaya . 792 

-, its author 792 

-,its date 793, 794, 1 

...... 796 

Patrons and presidents, 

Succession list of, . I 

Persecution of Avicenna 
by Sultan-i- M ahm ud, 

1227 -1240 

Persian and Arabic Sec¬ 
tion, 1115—1240 

- , Report of the, 150—153 

Persian literature, Special 

characteristic of, . 1303 

Philology section, 1241—1273 

-, Report of the, 127—133 

Philosophy Section 807—1055 

-, Report of 

the, 146—149 

Phonetic Association In- 


Pisharoti, K. R., 

47X—491 

Pistapura 

. 506 

Pitakas, The three, 

.. 922 

Political life in 

India, 

history of its advance 

by Kautilya, 

96 

Pongsawadans, the 

: Bur- 

man chronicles, 

. 536 

Prabhavti, the 

Yaka- 

taka queen, 

_.. 462 

Prade'a 

. 817 

Prakrit 

1267, 1268 

-Kamadhenu 

656 

-—La tike Aara 

.... 6S6 

Pramanya theory 

. 982 

Prasannamatra, A 

silver 

Coin of king, 

450—464 

Pratapaditya 
Pratijhacanakya of 

. 365 

Hhima 

789-796 

Pravarasena 

657, 658, 662 

Prehistoric art in 

Vedic 

texts, traces of, 

206-213 


Premacandra Tarka- 

viigra . 572 

Presidential address 62—110 
Presidents, Patrons and 


ternational, Alphabet succession list of, . 1 

of the, 1261, 1262 -—, Sectional List 

Phonetics, Experimental 1260 of, .47—48 

Pictorial art, Indian, as PriyadarA and Asoka . 89 

developed in book Proceedidgs and transac- 

illustrations, 1108—1110 tions 29 54 
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Programme of the fifth 
Indian Oriental Confe- 


.25-28 


Prohibition particle ‘Ma’, 
the use of, in the Tri¬ 
vandrum plays, 616—629 

Provincial Governments 

Representatives of, 16—L7 
Provisional list of sections 42 

Puccha, Manussa- ; 

Amamusa; Nimmita; 612 
Punjabi Drama 1308—1320 

__ and rural 

uplift 1317, 1318, 1319 

Punjabi Satire . 13 i9 

__, A play in, . 1314 

Punjabi play, definition of, 1309 

_plays: Budd he 

di Matt; 1312; Kara 
mat 1313; Dina ki 
Bar at 1314; Daler 
Kaur 1316; Subhadra 13L6 

Punjabi section, Report 
of the, 173 — 17o 

Punyaraja and Helaraja, 
the commentators on 
Vakyapadlya — 651 

Purana, Brahma- 

Vaivarta . ^ 

_ _, Skanda . 78 

Puronuvakya — 286 


Quran and Determinism 1154 
Quran and freedom of 
will ' . 1148-1163 

R 

Rachol, Conquest of, 

Krsna Deva Raya’s, 348— 

354 

Radlia Gobind Basak 656 - 665 
Radha Krishan, Pandit, 
his letter to Lord 

Lawrence '1 

_—, his service to 

Sanskrit literature . 108 

Raghuvara Mitthulal 

Shastri 691-720 

Rajagrha and Jarasandha 399 

Rajaputras and Ugras . 288 

Raj wade, V. K., 2i3 277 

Rakcsha Ranjan Sharma 883— 

911 

Ramachandra Dikshitara, 

V R„ 911—936 

Ramamnoti, R., 789 796 

Ramanuja ^25 

Ramasetupradlpa — 657 

Rama fsastri 05 

Ramayana — 29 

_Tableaux re¬ 
liefs, 1103 

Ravanavaha, Commenta¬ 
tors on the, 663, 664, 665 
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Ravanavaha, or Daha- 
muhavaha, A new¬ 
ly-discovered Sanskrit 
Commentary on, 656—665 

Rawlinson, H. G., 316—328 

Reception Committee, 
speech by the Chair¬ 
man 57 


section, 167—168; 

Hindi section, 168— 

J 71; Hindi Kavi Sam- 
melana; 171—172; Pun¬ 
jabi section, 173—175. 
Representatives of Indian 

States . 20 

-of Provincial 


-, Meetings, 


Proceedings and Tran¬ 
saction of the, 29—54 

-, Succession list 

of Chairman _ 2 

Report by the local secre¬ 
tary . 31 


Reports of various sec¬ 
tions, 121—175; Vedic 
section, 123 — 127 ; 
Philology section, 127— 
133; Linguistic Society 
proceedings 134—141; 
Classical Sanskrit sec¬ 
tion, 141—146; Philoso¬ 
phy section, 146—149; 
Arabic and Persian sec¬ 
tion, 150—153; Anthro¬ 
pology, Mythology and 
Religion section, 153— 
156; History and 
Archaeology section, 156 
—165; Fine Arts sec¬ 
tion, 165—167; Urdu 


governments, 
--of 


16—17 


Societies 


and Institutions 20—22 

-——of Universi¬ 
ties 17—19 

Rhas Dharias and Folk 

drama 1310 

Rgveda and Nirukta, the 
commentaries on, 223 —272 

Romani language 1264 

Rta and Anrta 214 

-, and Rtu 217 

-, the meaning of, 

Evidence of the Rk-text 
for, 213—222 

Rudrasena III, the Maha- 
ksatrapa ...... 566 

Rudrayamala Tantra 1287, 1259 
Rumindei inscription of 


Asoka 

_ 362 

Rupanu 

. 897 

s 


Habara-bhasya 

92 

Sacchanda Tantra 

91 
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Sadar Yar Jang 1321—1366 
Sadhanamala, 75, 91, 1293 

Sahaja-yana school of 

Buddhism 91 

Sahih of al-Bukhari _ 1218 

^aiva Paddhati by I"ana 
£$iva _ 9 

£aiva Philosophy in 

Kashmir 91 

-temple at Pana- 

taran in East Java _ 1102 

^aivism, in Kashmir . 75 

ISakha Kalpas 85 

Vakhas, Ahgas of the 

different 84 

-—, of the various 

Vedas . 82 

Saksi _ 1053 

JSalihotra . 69 

Samasta-vyastadarsana 953 

Samnyasa, two kinds of, 917 

Sanchi _ 106 

Sankara — 900 

-and the Upa- 

nisads 691—720 

-Bhasya, Thi- 

baut's translation of, its 

defects, . 109 

- . y Divergent 

views regarding his 


commentaries, 692, 695, 707, 

714 


Sankara, Vedanta commen¬ 


tators before, 937—953 

Sahkhya sadadhyayi . 855 


- 9 Kapiia 

as the author of, 85b, 871, 879 
880, 881, 882 
-, same 


as Sastitantra 881 

Sahkhya Sutras, Anti¬ 
quity of the, 855—882 

Sanskrit culture in mo¬ 
dern India 62—110 

Sanskrit, classical, section, 


> 5 

Report of the, 141—146 

-, Kavya, a newly 

discovered, 571—589 

- ? literature, wit 

and humour in, 666—690 

--Udanavarga and 

its prakrit originals 796—805 

Santali Grammar . 1272 

&antaraksita Tattva 

Sanigraha — 75 

^arabhapura, kings of,. 524 

Sarda-Tilaka 82 

Sarkar, J. K., 953-965 

Samath 106 

Sarvastivadins 884 

----— ? Mfila, . 1081 

Sarvavid, meanings of, 


1025, 1026 
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^asta 442 

Sastauhi ...... 287 

Sastitantra same as 
Sarikhya Sadadhyayl 881 

£}astrasampradaya ... 940 

^atakarni, the king, . 864 

Satkifyadrsli 1005, 1006 

Sattvaparyanka 1111, 1112 

Satya, as metaphysical 

and logical principles . 220 

8atyayanakas 245 

Sautrantikas 906 

Savattar — 437 

Sayana Madhava — 979 

Sectional, Presidents, 

list of, 47 

-Secretaries, list 

of, 48 

Sections, Provisional list 

of, ..... 42 


-, Various: Vedic 

Section, 195 -298; 
Archaeology & history 
section 299—568; Clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit Section 
569—805 ; Philosophy 
section, 807—1055 ; 

Fine Arts section, 1057 
— 1113; Arabic and 
Persian section, 1115— 
1240; Philology sectiou 
1241—1273; Anthro¬ 
pology section, 1295 


—1298; V ernacular 

section, 

1299-1366 
repoi ts 

> 

of the, 

12 L—175 

Session of the 

Fifth 

Oriental Conference 111 

Setubandha, 

— 657 

Setucandrika 

665 

Sctusaram 

. 661 

Setulattvacandrika 

656—665 

Sctuvivarana 

...... 661 

Sharma, 11. ? 

1024—1040 

Siddha Mantras, 

. 1278 

Siddiqi, Z., 

1217—1226 

Simon Magus 

. 1122 

Skanda Purana 

78 

Skandasvamin 

248, 252, 253 


254, 255 ■ 


---, and Udgi- 

tha, Devaraja making 
no distinction between, 257 

--commen¬ 
tary on Nirukta by, 
newly discovered, .... 225 

Skold’s caieless state¬ 
ment regarding ...... 226 

-referred to 

as Upadhyaya by 

Mahe Aara . 255 

Slangy ur, the Tibetan 
Encyclopaedia . 323 
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Societies and Institutions, 

. representatives of, 20 22 

Sotapatti 958 

Speech by Chairman, 

Reception Committee 57 

Speech of His Excellency 

the Governor 59 

Spiritual consciousness 1047 

__implications of 

Mayavada 1041—1055 

_—life, concrete, 1048 

^rauta Sutras S5 

Srlkara 974 

Srinivasachar, D., 1009 1023 

^ri-vatsanka Mi-ra, a 

writer on Vedanta . 953 

Strabo, ^55 

Sub-Committees, Mem¬ 
bers of, .M" ^ 

Sub ramania Iyer, K. T., 

616—629 

Succession list of Patrons 

and Presidents 1 

Suku Temples 1105 

____their likeness 

to edifices in Yucatan 

and Mexico 1105 

Sumero-Indian seals 401—427 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

1243, 1273 

Suryyakumar Bhuyan 525 555 

Suta-gramams — 288 

Sutta-Nipata 603 


Svadhiti — 212 

Svarga for Suvarga — 282 

6vetfisvataropanisad Bha- 

sya — 707 

T ' * 

Tabari, the Arabic writer, 1204 
Tadhkiras, of Persian 

poets 1128, 1129, 1139 

Taine and the history of 

English literature . 1301 

Taittirlya Brahmana 278—291 


286 

1271 

614 


date of, 

Tamil 
Tamralipti 
Tanka, a w riter on 

Vedanta . 95 3 

Tantraloka . 91 

Tantras . ^277 

., Hindus gener¬ 
ally borrowing from 
Buddists 1297,1298 

Tantrasara ^93 

975 

Tantravapa 

Tantra-vadins, an expla¬ 
nation of their doctrine 1003 

Tantrric Mantras, 

devices for preserving, 

1290, 1291 

Taoists in Indo-Cliina 

and East Indies . 446 
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Taraporewala, I. J- S., 199—206 
Tara, seven forms of, 1279 

the Hindu 


Town-planning, some 

points regarding, . 414 


goddess 


1278 

, 1282 


793, 794, 796 

.. Ugra 


— 

1286 

Truth and Value, Rcla- 


Tathagata 



386 

tions of, 

,. T - r 

1042 

Tattvamasi 



1051 

Tulsi Dasa, 

Grierson’s 


Tattva Samasa 


— 

855 

appreciation of, 

1362 

Tattva-samgraha 

of 


Tungkhungiya 

dynasty, 

538 

Santaraksita, 

the 

first 


Tusita, the 

Wo i Id of 


Lama of Tibet 



75, 92 

Delight 


612 

., its 

com- 



U 


mentary by 

Kamala 

75 

Udanavarga 


796 

Sila 


_ 


., Author 


Tawakkul 


—- 

1194 

of, 


798 

Taxila 



106 

Udaya Vira Shastri, 855- 

-882 

Theophiltis, the 

emperor, 

1204 

Udgitha 

248, 254, 255 


Thibaut’s Translation of 
Sankara Chasya, defec- 

tive ^. 110 

Thomas Hardy and Folk 

Drama •— 1309 

Tibeto- Chinese, 1257, 1273 

. . dialects, 

Newary and Bodo 1273 

Tirthikas, non-Buddhist 

teachers 1007 

Tirumalamba’s Ambika- 

parinaya 590—602 


Style and language of, 601 

Tols, the old style 
' Sanskrit colleges — 66 


.. and Skanda- 

svamin, Devaraja mak¬ 
ing no distinction bet¬ 
ween, - -57 

Udra _ 521 

Ugras and Rajputras . 288 

Umesh Chandra Bhatta- 

charya 809—842 

Umesh Mishra 967—994 

Upadhyaya 253, 254, 255 

Upanisads and Sankara, 

691—720 

Upavarsa 940 

... his date 941 
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names of, — 1335 

t .. Modern 

literary and educational 
institutions of, — ^350 

.., Origin of, 1304 

section 1321—1366 


Presidential Address 

1321—1366 

...., Report 

of the, 167—168 

Ustavaiti — 202 
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Karikas, 650 
Value and Truth, relations 
of, ' • ~~ 1( >42 

..as Bliss, -- 1046 

Varahas of Krsna Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagara 

464—470 

Varhaspatya Sutra, ...... 103 

Vasana, 907, 910, 894, 900 

Vasistha, story of, going 

to Buddha, -- 1237 

Vasavadatta, Vision of, 
staged, — 


Vaidya, C. V., 

Vaidyan&tha, Payagunde, 64 
Vaisvanara, 81818 

Vaitaliya stanza 733, 734, 737, 

739 

Vajrayana school of Bud- 
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Vajrayogini, Buddhist 
Tantric deity and 
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Vakatakas 462, 497, 500, 501, 
504, 506, 516, 524, 662 
Vakya and Pada, Discus¬ 
sion about the meaning 

of, — 704 

Vakyapadiya 630,631,632,654 


V | synopsis, 115 H9 

278— 29 L j Vatthugattra, — 603 

Vedana, — y43 

Veda Vyasa 292 298 

Vedanta Commentaries 
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Vedic Section 195 298 

_..Report of 
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in jain works . 895 
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----,his 
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THE V IMA EAR A TX A LE KIIA 

or 

AN EPISTLE TO KING NAYAPALA OF MAGADHA 

from 

DlPANKARA ArIJNANA 
with 

SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION AND ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 

By 

Anathnatu Basf 
Visvahluiratu Santinikelan . 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Diparikara Sri j nan a will ever be remembered in the 
annals of India as one of the greatest torch bearers of 
Indian culture to other lands. His name stands foremost 
among all those honoured names of Buddhist monks and 
preachers who carried the banners of Buddhism across the 
boundaries of India to distant lands beyond seas and moun¬ 
tains, suffering innumerable hardships and facing grim death 
in their noble adventures. Dipahkara may be said to be the 
father of Tibetan Buddhism though Santiraksita had first 
preached the doctrine there, three centuries before him. For 
it was really lie who first organised Buddhism in Tibet, 
which had degenerated through the influence of the native 
Bon religion after Santiraksita and Padmasambhava had 
done the spade work. The influence exercised by Dipankara 
on Tibetan thought and culture cannot be over-estimated; 



ii VIM ALAR AT N ALEKHA 

they named him Jo-bo-rje (the Supreme Lord, Skt. Prabhu, 
Swvamin) and Atlsa (the Great Lord). Under his guidance the 
Lamas of Tibet discovered what is called the “ real and sure 
path of the exalted 0 x 001101106 .” And it was the great 
Dipaiikara’s disciple, Brompton, who under his guidance 
became the founder of the first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 
Even to-day he is remembered with deep veneration all over 
higher Asia or wherever Tibetan Buddhism prevails. 

Dipaiikara was the greatest Buddhist scholar of his age 
and his profound knowledge of Buddhism, both Hlnayana 
and Maliayana, as well as of the Hindu Schools of philosophy, 
were recognised by the Buddhists of the land and King Naya- 
pala of Magadha, in recognition of his vast erudition and 
wisdom, made him the high priest of the great University of 
Vikramasila. Nayapala (circa 1025 A.D.) had succeeded 
Mahlpala, the well-known Pala ruler of Magadha and founded 
a monastery in Vikramasila after Nalanda. He wanted to make 
it another great centre of Buddhist culture after its prototype 
at Nalanda; and he invited the renowned scholars of the 
time to join it. Dipaiikara was the greatest of them. The 
Vikramasila Mahavihara under such distinguished professors 
soon became renowned as a great seat of Buddhist- learning 
and attracted students from different parts of the Buddhist 
world. 

It was at the earnest and importunate requests of 
the King of Tibet that Dipaiikara at the advanced age 
of sixty gave up the charge of the Mahavihara and proceeded 
to Tibet with the blessings of the Goddess Tara, in the 
year 1040 A.D. Eor thirteen long years he incessantly 
propagated the faith and established it in the hard soil 
of Tibet. In 1053 A.D., he breathed his last in the Nethan 
monastery of Tibet, far away from his native home aniidst- 
foreigners whom he had made his own by his wisdom and 
character. In his “Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow” 
the late Sarat Chandra Das has narrated the story of his life 
gathered from Tibetan sources. 
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Dipankara was a profound scholar of Tibetan, and he 
wrote and translated numerous philosophical treatises in 
Tibetan. The Bstan-Hgyur (Tanjur) alone contains the 
names of about two hundred works, both original and 
translations, ascribed to him. 

But no work of Dipankara has yet been found outside 
Tibet and the Sanskrit originals of these are possibly lost for 
ever. The Tibetans were, however, very faithful translators, 
and with the help of these translations we can almost recon¬ 
struct these lost works. As yet none of them have been 
reconstructed and this is the first attempt of the kind. 

In this paper I have tried to reconstruct the lost Sanskrit 
original of one of iiis works in Sanskrit prose, though I feel a 
verse-reconstruction would have been far better. I have 
also added an English translation of the same at the end. 

In this letter which lie wrote to King Nayapala, 

Cv j 

(Tib. Dipankara enumerates the duties of a 

Buddhist. It is a collection of moral maxims for the 
guidance of devout Buddhists and speaks of the excellences 
of moral observances. The underlying philosophy is the 
Madhayainika theory of xunyala. 

The name of the Sanskrit work has been preserved 
in Tibetan as it was the custom of the translators to give 
the transliteration of the Sanskrit title of work first and then 
to translate it into Tibetan. 

The title of the present work is “ Epistle which speaks 
of the pure gem/’ 

The Tibetan translation occurs twice in the Bstan-Hgyur, 

1 1 have taken as a mistaken Tibetan transliteration of the name 

Nayapala, though the mistake seems to he repeated in the translation. It is a well- 
known historical fact that King Nayapala of Magadh was the patron of Dipankara, 
and it is quite usual that Dipankara wrote this epistle to his royal patron. S. C. Das 
has also accepted Nayup.Ha as n contemporary of Dipankara (op. cit.). Cordier has 
also accepted this identification of Nayapala with (cf. I\ Cordier, Cata¬ 

logue du Fonds tibetain , Troisiomo Partie, pp. 360, 420). 
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once in the section (Ne) and then again in ^ (Gi) in the 

(Mdo) portion of the collection (see Cordier: Catalogue 

du Fonds tibetain , Troisieme Partie, pp 360 and 490). But 
these two versions differ only very slightly. 

The original Sanskrit letter contained forty ilolcas as 
is mentioned in the colophon; in Tibetan it appears in verses 
of 4 X 7 syllables, though twice we have 5 lines each con¬ 
taining 7 syllables for one sloka (viz. Nos. 21 and 29). The 
last verse is translated in 4 lines of 11 syllables and the 
one preceding that in 4 lines of 9 syllables. (One xylograph, 
x 2 , gives a variant reading of this verse which has 11 
syllables in each line). 

From the colophon of the work and the Tibetan index at 
the end of the Bstan-Hgyur we can gather that it was 
written by Sthaviramahapandita Dipankara Srijnana to 
king Niryaphala (i.e. Nayapala) and that Dipankara himself 
translated the work with the help of a Tibetan Lo-tsa-ba 

Bhiksu Jayaslla )• 

The Tibetan version of a letter like this named 
(‘ Friendly Epistle ’) was translated into Eng¬ 
lish and published in t he Journal of the Pali Text Society 
(1886) by Dr. Wenzel. This letter was written by Nagar- 
juna to King Udayana and is of the same nature. 

In preparing this edition of the text I have used 
two xylographs (Bstan-Hgyur, Mdo, Ne(x x ) and Gi(x' 5 )) of the 
Narthang Edition, belonging to the Visvabliarati Library. 



TT $'*r*iyq<V'^-q- *ygfu)«i|\5«i*g*q yy 

ii Puw<m*N: ii 


rx 


HTTfwr^rr^rrn; 

*TRT I 
ifiZHT’TraTW 

f? *T ifr $** fsfi^T %5PT SET ^ | 

s-5i' , ai-g=r]-a s ^aj-5r j 

*w: i 

?rrrr 7 ^ =w: 11 

1 X 2 adds S^sr'a i.e. the plural form. 

2 X 1 reads q£aj and X 2 q$5y only for the correct reading 
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1. 

d ^•^•^•ni- 3 0OI'^-§q| ]| 

v "' o 

" n^i^iffl(?)^rra £st 
ll =)^4|ij ^ju+tqjpr i 
c ywi TT3?j 

'' WfT^T ^TftOT^T II \ II 

2 . 

h ^•^F c F^fF‘ £ FI 

f qls^c^^’Q^ Arn^rq*! I 

d 3r^T^*r^l! 

" *^IT 9T5T 

e. 

,! 571 =<}7Mt 1% RT^y. | 

c ^Tf^fM^T«I^rfaf?i 

d ^ SWV*JT II ? II 


1 Tho first word in the two xylographs is indistinct, but possibly read <H£'3T*). 

2 X2 roads which is not clear. 

8 In the Sanskrit reconstruction hero as well as in the colophon 1 have used 
ifTqrqT»?T instead of the Tibetan transliteration of the same. The reasons for this have 
been mentioned in the introduction. 

4 X 2 reads g*. which is not correct and gives no sense. 
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3. 

h i 

,l 

1 '" -o 

a JJWWT3JT 

c «SIT ftlTWT la^TW 
<> »#?T II ^ II 

4. 

h gjqwa^y*^’*^ ] 

" u*5+bi?j 

h ^ i 

c f*ljl^ r&T% 
d ^TT ffafa II 8 II 


1 X 1 2 3 roads £jc/ which is not correct. 

2 X 1 gives aq^ but this is not bettor. 

3 These two lines i.e. c.d. are quoted in S. C. Das’s Diet. p. 402 from Hbrom 
p« 13. 
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5. 

° 1 

NO 

■o 

° fl5f?tSJTSIUWT^7l 
b HTf^^rpn ^nr i 
c 'gsj:^- 

d %riHirJT5i || || 

6 . 

" ^C-|5|-^|^- 2 aj-^q|-q^-g| 

r 5^C-C'^’SI^q^C-1 

'' fc-^-^jq^i^-gii 

a ^tasni wft 5 * ^tfa; 

6 ce^nrg'R i 

c *5f?l*H'$4rK 

(> ^WJrll^ S5T »nW[ || i || 


1 X 2 1ms C|5J*N which would mean ‘ three ‘ giving here no sense 
'i.w x 1 mil X 2 both read rpJ| 4 
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7. 

a ] 

>o 

r 8 T^1r J ^^ z ^'5i 


a 

h 


^tfrf 



I 


c Jjm 

,] ’Sllrtjpi^ *itWT II a II 


8 . 

" l3'3C-rj^-|-|;c-3 -^-1 

f 3wgcfcT^-g-^-| 
d I] 


a TU^NTH *J*flTTW 


h 


,! 


?a«[fT 1 


f%lt II ^ II 


9. 

« sr^f^-spg^c-1 
h ^•^r^-^-gi 


Xi has S|N, 


2 X 1 baa (c hut this would give no meaning. 
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a ^UT^X^nm %*»Tf% 

b 50 ?T ^T | 

c »r^T»Tft fire H5?frq: 

11 SSfTPpWT ^ ^R=^3JW || £ II 
10 . 

“ rF-fprtFW't 
h 1 
r ^-q^i^q^srsp^c;- | 

r1 ^'5;^q*r<v^q^'31| 

" ^ryr j^t?w 
b ^nref ^ ffafg-HriT i 
c fareraYfwr f^ 4 #hiT 

rl ^tf^figiT ii ? c ii 

11 . 

'• ^qqp'qiV^'g^'q^'qq'J! | 

f ^W^F9*§F1 

' ■<> >^> 


1 X 1 has q 


2 XI has 0^*1. 
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° wwrfaq 

6 ( ^TPHT*i) ^5jf?T I 

r *T^T TmiR <g%| 
rl t% 3 %r[ II \ \ II 

12 . 

a a^arqi^^wfpg^c* 1 

d -F. - g ii 

a ?m? 

'' fsra «T?T JJ^Wi: I 
c jpnrrwrq?lR 
rl qfr^^T ^qfirr II \ = II 

13. 

h q|C , 3=J]'^I'5;^ c fl' 1 5^'5C' | 

f/ f^-q^-^-^- 5 !! 


n fqfiii 

h wqwfa l 



1 X 1 has but the above reading of X 2 only gives a clear meaning. 
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14. 

>£> 

c S c '^'^'^|^S'll 

<> srsTg-^^-^rii^n 

'O ^ 


° ^isirranri 
h I 

c ^tf^r^rng 


8 II 


15. 

" o^^g-^gc^i 

' >6 

,l ^•qo N -q^-q-^3j-q^-5|^ 1 |j 


" ??l STfaiSing ajliT 
h fsffig imrfVHT^i ^ I 
c aw qnrfiR 


(i 


1 % ii 


16. 


- X2 has 3*1. 


1 X 1 reads ^ which has no sense. 
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a ^:T?faf»lwr»T 
h wft*Ufllfr l 

c n 

'' f^%r ii »€ ii 

17. 

b j 

c ^■si^|*qi«si'^c-^sj'^c'| 

<' 5ijn^Sf|fq-^-q'^r^7-1| 

18. 

° g^ror^’^^^l 
h 

'' ^-CMC-^-q^c-q^C-l 
'' (spp|«s|-(^^-cFv'q|^i-lj- 51 | 

" +mv =h«tiTwf»iv. 

Z. ^ 

0 mwrra: l 

5 TTT- 

3 qtrngiq ^T^-ra ^ ^rft^: n ? « li 
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“ ^iwra- 

b t 

_^ 

'' *! q%T II \ *= II 


19. 

a ] 

b | 

*■0 

r qparsqi^’q'jp^n; | 

'i *q|^-cj-Ji^-ci^-=r|^r^' 31 | 

" ^eutssht >gffl qf^sjsq 
h *rq ?ni jirsut i 
r *rq tt*wr qftajrsqjr 

,l q%r[ || ? d || 


20 . 

■' «£qp-w^<^lr£^'§c -1 

'' i 

f a|c-^'^q|-^-q^-q|^-q j 

1 


n TT»it f% 

h JTt^IRtqq flgsrfr? I 
f ' *rq qrSITmfM qnfrl 
d ?n? fqaj q^r ii ^ ° ii 


1 X 1 reads g, which is incorrect. 
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21 . 


a 

b 

c 

d 


?K 

^TT^f *Rmaj 
Hm S73 HTVf*IH3W I 
^rwt nbro 1%wf?i ii ^ i ii 


22 . 

r 

d ^^'Cf5pj-?,T^r^c-^ |] 


a 

b 


^RTO 


^ H% 7 \ I 


d 


^t ii s> ^ ii 


X 1 has ^ which means the same thing. 

This is the first verse which contains five lines, the other one being No. 29 
X2 reads which means the same thing. 
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23. 

<> | 

r j 

s^> 

H ^W^'' C£ T5^'5!1 


a 

b 


d 


£T5T f%TP3^)fT 3TT^ 



ll ^ ^ ll 


24. 

" g5rZI^-?I5}^'^qC'5I^ | 

rf II 


" wre 

d fsrf^^nwraiw ^rin n ? a ii 


25. 

" q|c-^-s^rsTE:-^- qc* | 
h 

'O- O ^ 


1 X a has erj^a4 only which is incorrect. 
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a *t^t TT»ri^f%wr srreTt 
6 *rr<mw^fT i 

d SjffpH^T^T^T^ II R'i II 
26. 

a ^•Q|-srj^-ci , 5C-qS v -^ | 

27. 

n qp-^-^’T]C^'^ 5 I'SF, | 

c 1 
d 0^-^-^-Sf5j^-=r|c^^c^=rpj ]! 

28. 

" aj-Sf^j^-Qj^rw^'flc:'^’ ] 
b 1 

c q^-g^fc^ 3 ^c'l 

*'2 

d 1| 


1 X 1 has $ which gives no meaning. 


9 
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" sfiiy'ftrt# 

b I 

f RUtUT# 
d || ^ ^ || 

" ?m %^TTfq * , srrn% 
h [?m] ^frqqfT I 

c ^l^g^TITJrP^rr 
d 3RTW 3U9T^ f*li W II ^'O II 

" FI=5T*IT^ ?I?T f%Tl*pqSI% 

6 FRT ^qni 7H!I^fT I 

c m nf? 

d ^fsrajm m^rr h ? ^ h 

D V 

29 . 

W VS> 'O 

f fl'yW^'WST !l 

“ zjrmsa*qT*r*T*i 

h UTSrfl^ ^ HTCjrl I 

c ^T*g jnsT?pg i 

d jttt for?to «rmsq 
c f*l?QTW3 ftfng 3ITOT II II 

1 Tho two xylographs road whioli has no meaning. 
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30. 

c I wr|r^1 
4 T^cr^w^-gc-^ii 

" ^wTi^ram spit StfH <f*rra i 
h fSiry^sjf srfmsjT i 

f>Tri ^%T i 

d rrS 3 TbTt: JTfTfl^lT: ii ^ » ii 

31. 

b ^■^rar’^qq-q*,^ | 

d || 

" <rfrwi 1w w£- ^ ipafa i 
6 n?T iwa: ^jTfr i 
c ^t r*ri*i i «i 

d ^ gqgfiTT ^ «ij ^qf?[ II 9 X II 

32. 

" qj^q-q-g^qj-Q,^'^-^ | 

1 X 1 roads |C.N which is not correct. 2 X 1 reads which is not correct. 
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C q-l(ar^qyc|^-q\q§-3j| 
d II 

* ^rtn%*nm*JT i 

c rRJt ^sft^TTT^ITCT^ ST?hr| I 

d f#r ii ^ ^ ii 


33. 


d |C-l'5J^?IW3J3j-^-^ || 

a V<IT3T JTWTf13JT 


6 ^nrt%5| -f^grr i 


(fi?r) ii ^ ^ ii 


34. 

h | 
c 1 
d c^jqi.-cri^'Sjc^'^ori"^'*^ || 


l X* has . 


% X^ reads q which is incorrect. 




3 qftssf wfH ii ^ « ii 

35. 

! 1 NO 

SJ^'q^aj-^q-^Srq^ | 

w v2 

§c*2rq|^srcr«jj^-£j^-siM^ u 

$ WSITOftt 
ftTTT3 f3S3: I 
jrfw^)T5[T%WTH?I^a 
«fW33 3?#t3T?r II 3M II 


36. 

NO 

^•QJ^-J-^-q^q-CJ^C-1 
™-^-|^c-3c-^3-(^] 
3W^'5C-^q-^-CjVq|r || 


si»i^:iat3rrr^?3 R fiTi? 
y<ii<MRnyTfi *31333 i 
«3qfi M i * 3tfw^PT i 

JTlTsftWt qfT'BWf II ^ II 
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37. 

c srSf | 

d ¥^'W'fp'=#^-ss;|i 

" fa? nffTSTq 
b »r%n i 

c Tpk 

d ^rr^Tcn^^ ii 3 o H 

38. 

a 1 
r ^TFW^''F r ^'1 

d ^•sj-^-^-gq-^F’a^n 

" sTTT^rm: srrwr WTfri i 
b fs^w 1 %sito i 
c ^q?r^: i 

d =g srrsm ii 3 c ii 


X 2 reads aj*| but this reading is better. 
X 2 reads which ^iv r es no meaning. 
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39 . 


a 

b 

c 


T. faistfs 

faR W^irtrft «! fSlfS I 

ajgft 4Sf»C. ^ 


d 


(fWTfxi) TT*TT 


|| 5i II 


40. 

c 5Ti 
d !! 

n 1%?rf^T^rt afiait iraftsfwTirtn ^ I 
b wwrafv *ifd*M sisrra ^rai i 


1 X 2 reads ?raj^ which means the same thing. 

2 In X 2 these two lines (a,b) read as :— 

It means the same thing that the only difference being that this version makes 
the two lines contain 11 syllables instead of 9 syllables as the following two do. 

3 X 2 roads 3 but our reading (thut of X 1 ) is better. 

4 X 1 reads ^ . 5 X 2 reads ^ 
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d rrsi wn m^ra ^ ^ ^ ii a o ii 


5'sr^-^-^2r^'§^»iq|- , 5-£r | 
=r]^-q^-5jp?rxr^-Hr^rj' , T|^V3f'^| 
^•^^•^•zj-q-oi-qgc:^-cr-7rT|-^-q.5xr 2 '|= T l^'^’ || 


>0 

£f v <-q-^Sn-|jr | 


J)Tfl 

tts sraqT 5 fT?i qfrfrr sitai^srrfriiiT n*i«nT 11 

^ C\ 

^tsi iprmT 

hR<iti*i«i q qRqfddT 


1 X 1 reads 

23 These 0 would mean “ fortieth ” instead of “forty” (ql^'q^) which ir 


apparently meant here. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


1 . 

Ruling his kingdom virtuously and causing the precepts 
of the Buddha to prosper, having seen * * * figures, 

the King Nayapala lives. 

(To him the following letter is addressed.) 

2 . 

Thou hast before this given gifts and observed the noble 
observances and practised forgiveness and perseverance. Oh 
Lord! thou hast now attained perfection (in grace, glory, 
and wealth). 

3 . 

Accept with reverence with your head the precepts 
of teachers and this -s ultra which follows religion. (Thereby) 
good will come both to you and others. 

4 . 

Leaving all doubts make great endeavour for success. 
Leaving off sleepiness and indolence you should always try to 
attain energy. 

5 . 

You should always guard the passages of the senses 
by watchfulness, remembrance, and knowledge. You should 
day and night, again and again, examine the continuity 
of the mind (i.e. its movements). 

6 . 

Be like the eye in seeing your own faults and like a 
blind man in seeing others. You should always meditate on 
snnyata , remembrance, and non-egoism. 
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7. 

You should speak out your own faults and should not 
search into other people’s errors. You should praise other 
people’s virtues and should hide your own. 

8 . 

You should give up protit and respect (from others), and 
always extolling your own self. You should always meditate 
on mercy and love and keep the mind fixed on bodhi 
(wisdom). 

9 . 

The ten evil acts should be given up and faith 
should be made firm. You should remember even the least 
of beloved things, contentment and kindness done unto 
you. 

10 . 

Anger and pride should be given up and the mind 
should be made lowly. Bad livelihood should be given 
up and you should live a noble life. 

11 . 

You should give up all objects of enjoyment and 
should make yourself rich in noble wealth. Society should 
always be given up and you should live in forests. 

12 . 

You should give up irrelevant speech and should be 
always pure and restrained. When seeing the preceptor 
and the teacher you should serve them with reverence. 


13. 

Noblemen, persons who see into inner meaning of things 
and pioneers, these you should regard as teachers. 
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14. 

When seeing those who are oppressed by sufferings 
and all living creatures you should affix your mind to bodin' 
(perfect knowledge) and should regard them as the parents 
regards their children. 

15. 

You should give up all duties of the people and should 
always meditate on mmadhi. Bad company should be given 
up and good company should be kept. 

16. 

When seeing bhiksus of evil character and others devoid 
of religion and praetisers of evil you should incessantly try 
for their suppression. 

17. 18. 

You should not live for more than three days with 
evil companions and helpers in sin, and those who have 
no respect for the three jewels, the preceptor, the teacher, 
and the spiritual guide--and those who believe 1 in this 
world only and (also) those who have little faith in the 
next world. 

lb. 

Leaving the land which is bad and unholy you should 
go where there is virtue. Leaving that where then' is 
attachment one should live unattached. 

20 . 

Attachment without giving welfare cuts the life of 
emancipation. You should always live where good friends 


Always taking the help of the preceptor one should 
ever look into the collection of sufras. What has been 
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begun first should be finished first; otherwise neither of the 
two is finished. 

22 . 

One should speak of one’s own sins to others and strive 
for great merit. He should look to the well-being of the 
world which is favourable to his own mode of life and should 
keep the mind towards the next world. 

23. 

When the mind becomes elevated one should give 
up pride. When one is left without virtuous people he 
should meditate on the words of t he preceptor. 


24. 

When the mind becomes indifferent you should praise 
even haughtiness. Remembering the prajhaparamitd you 
should make cessation of the whole phenomenon. 


25. 

When there is occasion for attachment and hatred you 
should look at it as a creation of illusion. When hearing 
words of reproach (or censure) you should take it as echoes. 

26. 27, 28. 

When there is affliction of the body you should remem¬ 
ber former actions. Living in outlying forests you should hide 
yourself like the beasts hiding their carcasses so that you 
may not be known by others. You should always seek refuge 
in (your own) tutelary deity and when the mind is drawn 
towards lust, malevolence, sloth and drowsiness, laziness and 
sleepiness, then count your own sins. You should keep 
in your mind the solemn vows and remember death and 
transient existence. 
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29. 

While remaining before others you should speak calmly 
and straightforwardly. Laughing with a wrinkled face 
should be given up and you should always remain smiling. 
You should always feel love towards others. 

30. 

Being from jealousy one should love to sacrifice. Envy 
should always be given up. You should observe other 
people’s wishes and give up all disputes. 


31. 

You should not keep new company without acquaintance. 
You should always be able in (practising) mantras . You 
should always practise contentment by being forbearing and 
of little desire. 

32. 

You should regard yourself as a Candala (an outcast e) 
and a servant. You should strive for knowing what is 
modesty, for modesty and for adoration in the next world. 
You should restrain yourself. 


33. 

You should give up despising others. You should be 
reverential. While giving precepts to others you should 
do that with your mind full of mercy and benevolence. 

34. 

Respect for the religion of the Buddha and the good 
religion should never be given up. You should always pay 
reverence to the three jewels and make the three worlds 
pure. 
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35. 

First with a compassionate mind you should take 
up day and night the threefold divisions of the well- 
known sevenfold worship. 


36. 

Wishing to remove the sufferings of the world yon 
should offer prayer and wish for bodhi and for making 
immature people mature. You should cause everything to 
move towards great bodhi. 


37. 

Having promised long you should always be diligent. 
Thus doing the two pursuits of life are fulfilled and the two 
obstructions are removed. 


38. 

(Thus) the attainment of the human body meets with 
its objects. In this life nirvana is (realised). The object of 
one’s own and others’ is fulfilled and the highest truth is 
realised. 

39. 

Because the young cuckoo of the summer cooes sweetly, 
is it that the young peacock does not send forth its sweet cry ? 
Though spoken by many learned men vet this is (again) 
being written for removing the evil passion of the King. 

40. 

Wishing welfare act up to this discourse of a well-wisher. 
Speak this unto other wise men also. Always remember the 
six deities and keep pure the solemn vows. Rule the 
kingdom virtuously and make yourself bearable. 
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The forty verses 
of 

Th e Vimalaratnalekha, 
sent from 

Sthaviramahapandita Dipahkara Srljhana 
to 

King Nayapala, 
are finished, 

and at that very time, by the selfsame preceptor 
and 

the translator Bhiksu JayasTla 
were they translated. 


(°c<r (f 
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